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FM Reception by 


HYCON EASTERN 


Through the use of Piezoelectric resonators, filters are 
now available with extremely high selectivity at frequencies 
which eliminate the need for multiple conversions in VHF 
and UHF f-m receivers. The low insertion loss, linear trans¬ 
fer characteristic and non-microphonic quality of these 
filters permit their location at any point of low signal level 
such as between the mixer and the i-ft amplifier. Using the 
Hycon Eastern Crystal Discriminator, Type WB, in com¬ 
bination with Crystal Filter Type 44F completely eliminates 
the need for any lower intermediate frequency. These filters 
can be produced on short notice in/arge or small quantities 
to meet exact performance requirements. 

Write for Crystal Filter Bulletin 


IRE SHOW 
Booth 50 Palace 


• SMALL Size 
• HIGH SELECTIVITY 
• LOW INSERTION LOSS 

• OPERATING TEMPERATURE: — 55°C. TO +85°C. 

• EXTREME STABILITY WfTH VARIATIONS IN TEMPERATURE, 
FREQUENCY SHIFT LESf THAN ±.005% TOTAL FROM 
— 55°C. TO -f-85°C. 

• NON-MICROPHONIC 

• UNAFFECTED BY IMPEDANCE VARIATIONS COMMONLY 
ENCOUNTERED IN TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 
• WORKS DIRECTLY TUBEjFTO-TUBE OR TRANSISTOR-TO- 
TRANSISTOR WITH NO PADDING 
HERMETICALLY SEALED, filO ALIGNMENT OR 


READJUSTMENT NECESSARY 
VIBRATION AND SHOdJ PER MIL-E-5422 


ELECTRICAL SPECIFICATIONS 

Center Frequency 13 Me (Available 10-20 Me) 
Bandwidth at 6 db Attenyation: 30 Kc (Available with 
20-50 Kc Bandwidth) 

60 db Bq^dwidth 1.7 


KC from 13 MC 
- 25 0 4-?S 


Shape Factor: 


1 


Maximum 


6 db Bandwidth 
Power Insertion Loss: 6db Maximum 
Passband Response Variation: ± 1 db Maximum 
Ultimate Attenuatiory 80 db Minimum 
Center Frequency SlAft: ± 1 Kc 


We invite your inquiry for any Crystal Filter 
application in the 10 KC to 20 MC Range 




KC I tom 13 MC 


HYCON EASTERN, INC. 

COMMUNICATION FILTER DIVISION 


1360 Soldiers Field Road Dept. A-3 Boston 35, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with HYCON MFG. COMPANY, Pasadena, California 









































7,000,000 KILOWATTS 


That’s the electrical generating capacity of C-E Utility Boilers 
ordered in 1955. 

What does it mean to American business? 

It means faith in the future! Coupled with boiler capacity pur¬ 
chased from others, plus associated electrical equipment, it is 
multi-billion-dollar evidence that the utility industry expects 
America’s economic growth to continue for years to come. For 
it takes years to convert orders for power station equipment to 
“juice” at the bus bar. And the capacity ordered last year will 
not be fully available until 1959, although the bulk of it will 
come on the line in '57 and ’58. 

A suggestion for you . .. 

As you must replace your boilers or increase the size of your 
boiler plant to keep pace with increasing business, follow the 
lead of the utilities — the most exacting buyers of steam gen¬ 
erating equipment. You'll be sure to get top reliability and 
economy, if you see C-E — for any steam requirements, large 
or small. 


How much is 7,000,000 kilowatts? 

• It's enough to produce over 56 billion kilowatt- 
hours a year — nearly 12% of the present total 
American utility output. 

• It would meet the complete electrical residential 
needs of 67,000,000 people ... or it would 
meet about 20% of the country's entire com¬ 
mercial and industrial requirements. 

• It's more than the entire American utility indus¬ 
try installed in any year before 1953 . . . more 
than any other country ever installed in a single 
year. 



COMBUSTI O 


ENGIN EERING 


Combustion Engineering Building • 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Slaam Generating Units • Nuclear Reacton • Paper Mill Equipment • Pulverizers • Flash Drying Systems • Pressure Vessels • Home Heatinq and Cooling Units • Domestic Water Heaters • Soil Pipe 
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Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month preceding date of issue. Annual subscription $4.00; Canadian and Foreign subscriptions, $4.50. Entered 
as second-class matter December 23, 1949, at the Post Office, at Bristol, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 






RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Receiving Tub# Division — Home Office: 

55 Chapel St., Newton 58, Moss. Bigelow 4-7500 
For Application Information Wn'te Or Call The Home Office Or.- 
9501 Grand Avenue, Franklin Park (Chicago), III., TUxedo 9-5400 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York, PLazo 9-3900 
622 South La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, California, WEbster 8-2851 
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your prime source of supply 
and of up-to-the-minute 
application information on 

TRANSISTORS 

GERMANIUM 

SILICON 

SEMICONDUCTOR DIODES 

GERMANIUM 

SILICON 

SILICON POWER RECTIFIERS 


A Major Portion of the text in this issue of The 
Review is drawn from events that transpired on Jan¬ 
uary 4, when 1,550 Technology Alumni and friends 
of the Institute gathered in the Grand Ballroom of 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to take part in a 
dinner given by the M.I.T. Corporation. The purpose 
of this event — which was attended by a veritable 
“Who’s Who in Industry and Finance” — was to pay 
tribute to Karl Taylor Compton, to record with grati¬ 
fied appreciation the funds that make possible erec¬ 
tion of the new Compton Laboratories, and to report 
on recent advances that are being made at M.I.T. 

Recent news releases of some of the important 
work accomplished at M.I.T.’s Lincoln Laboratory, 
and discussion at the Midwinter Meeting and Re¬ 
gional Conferences, further testify to the intense ac¬ 
tivity originating at the campus on the Charles River 
Basin. Some of these activities are also recorded in 
this issue; others will be brought to Review readers. 

Mighty Multiplier. — The report of James R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., ’26, President of the Institute, on current 
events at the Institute (page 231), made at the M.I.T. 
Corporation dinner on January 4, mentions progress 
on construction of the new Compton Laboratories, 
expresses gratification for the support which made 
these new M.I.T. facilities possible, and announces 
the establishment of a new School for Advanced 
Study at M.I.T. The purpose of the banquet. Dr. 
Killian told his audience of 1,550 leaders in industry 
and finance, was to pay tribute to the leadership of 
the late President, Karl Taylor Compton. 

K.T.C. and M.I.T. - From 1930 until 1954, Karl 
Taylor Compton was practically synonymous with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Tribute to 
the former M.I.T. President was paid by a lifelong 
(Concluded on page 224) 


TUBES 


SUBMINIATURE* 

Filamentary 
Heater Cathode 

MINIATURE* 

VOLTAGE REFERENCE* 

VOLTAGE REGULATOR* 

RADIATION MEASURING 

PENCIL 

RECEIVING 

PICTURE 

RECTIFIER 


♦Many types available to military specifications 
for Rugged and Reliable Tubes 


Made to Your 
Specifications 


You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 

Custom Gears 
Exclusively 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Office and Laboratory 


Speed with Economy 

When properly coordinated, speed in building be¬ 
comes an economy. The economy lies not merely in 
the speedy doing of the work, but in the even larger 
savings resulting from earlier production. 

“Speed and Economy” is no mere slogan — it’s the 
foundation of our sendee. 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DIEFENDORF 


W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glosteft, '20, President 
Founded 1917 
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ALWAYS 


...in any light 

...without 

twisting 

...no matter 
how dirty 


Red conductors in Simplex Control Cables 
always read red. That’s because they’re positively 
identified by white printing on solid black back¬ 
ground. They won’t change color under different 
lights the way conductors with colored neoprene 
coverings do. 

Simplex Control Cable conductors don’t have 
to be twisted for identification because color 
coding is printed on both sides of every conductor 
at 2 Vi -inch intervals. 

And it doesn’t matter how dirty conductors 
get during pulling, splicing, or termination. Sim¬ 
plex Printed Color Coding just won’t blur, rub 
off, or lose its ability to provide quick, safe, sure 
conductor identification. 

If you’d like a sample of Simplex Printed Color 
Coding and descriptive literature, drop a post 
card to the address below. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & 


CABLE CO., 79 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


CONTROL CABLES 


with PI 


COLOR CODING 
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Attention: ENGINEERS 




melpar, inc. 

A completely integrated facility for system 
responsibility from design concept through 
production and field service. 

Many government agencies, industrial organi¬ 
zations and engineers have profited by taking 
advantage of Melpar’s facilities. For detailed 
information write to — 

Technical Personnel Representative 

(A\) melpar, inc. 

Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

3000 Arlington Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 

99 First St., Cambridge, Mass. 

11 Galen St., Watertown, Mass. 

Laboratories located in Falls Church and Arlington, 
Va., Cambridge and Watertown, Mass, and 

Tucson, Arizona A 


' _ 


friend and admirer at the M.I.T. Corporation dinner 
on January 4. The Review is pleased to record the 
warm tribute (page 235) spoken by Robert E. Wil¬ 
son, T6, chairman of the Board of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), and a life member of the M.I.T. 
Corporation. 

Security Council. — At the January 4 banquet, 
some 1,550 friends of Technology had opportunity to 
hear constructive proposals regarding the National 
Security Council from Robert Cutler, chairman of 
the Board, and Director of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, and adviser to President Eisenhower as 
consultant to the National Security Council. A report 
on General Cutler’s address appears on page 239. An 
elaboration of General Cutler’s banquet address will 
appear in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. 

Materials to Order. — Vast possibilities for the de¬ 
sign and manufacture of new materials with pre¬ 
scribed physical and electromagnetic properties be¬ 
come possible with sufficiently fundamental approach 
to nuclear engineering, as related (page 240) by 
Arthur R. von Hippel, Professor of Electrophysics 
and Director of the Laboratory for Insulation Re¬ 
search. Originally written as a technical report, Dr. 
von Hippel’s article will be featured in the February 
24 issue of Science as well as in this issue of The 
Review. 



IHOPPER 


IRNOLO INC 

►STON MASS 


22 ELKINS STREET 
SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS. 


DC-AC 

CHOPPERS 


For 60 Cycle Use 

Built to rigid 

commercial 

specifications. 

Twenty-two types, 
both single and 
double pole. 

Long life. 

Low noise level. 
Extreme reliability. 
Write for 
Catalog 370. 


There's practically no end to the important 
jobs that CO 2 —combined with liquid 
Carbonic savvy — is doing. Chances are 
this combination can come up with some 
surprising answers for you, too. For 
I scores of CO 2 applications, covering all 
\ industry, send for LIQUID'S new free 
\ booklet, "Applications Unlimited." Just 
\ use the coupon below. 


agriculture \ 
chemistry \ 
metals \ 
electronics \ 
refrigeration I 
food 
drugs 
textiles 
rubber 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois TR 
Send me my free copy of "Applications Unlimited." 


Company. 


Position. 


Address. 
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Steels are like a family 


... each with its own personality, its own special talents 


Much of YOUR KITCHENWARE is made of steel. So are 
the hundreds of thousands of miles of railroad rails that 
criss-cross the nation. And so is practically all of your 
automobile. 

THEY'RE ALL STEEL, but that’s where the similarity 
ends. In your kitchen, it’s shining, rust-resistant stain¬ 
less steel. In rails, it’s carbon steel —strong and tough 
to endure years of hard service. And there are more 
than 160 different kinds of automobile steels. 

What makes the difference among steels? The most 
important influence is alloying metals —chromium, 
manganese, tungsten, vanadium, and others. 

ADDING ALLOYING METALS to molten steel changes 
the composition of the steel and gives it special char¬ 
acteristics. It’s chromium, for example, that makes steel 
stainless. Tungsten, on the other hand, makes steel so 


hard that it is used in machine tools to shape ‘softer’ 
steel into things to serve you. 

FROM MINES throughout the world, the people of 
Union Carbide gather ores and refine them into more 
than 50 different alloying metals that are vital to mak¬ 
ing more and better steel. 

STUDENTS AND STUDENT ADVISERS: Learn more about career 
opportunities with Union Carbide in Alloys, CARBONS, Chemicals, 
Gases, and PLASTICS. Write for “Products and Processes ” booklet. 

Union Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 EAST 42ND STREET PUj NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 

In Canada: Union Carbide CANADA Limited. Toronto 


____ UCCs Trade-marked Products include -—- 

Electromet Alloys and Metals National Carbons Acheson Electrodes Synthetic Organic Chemicals 

Haynes Stellite Alloys EvEREADY Flashlights and Batteries Dynel Textile Fibers Prestone Anti-Freeze UNION Carbide 
UNION Carbide Silicones PrestO-Lite Acetylene PYROFAxGas Bakelite,Vinyi.ite, and Krene Plastics LlNDF. Oxygen 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Domestic Bliss 

T he effects of domestication upon animals may 
be seen from consideration of two well-known 
domesticated species, the white rat and the 
human being. Precisely what is meant by domestica¬ 
tion? Undomesticated creatures have developed, 
through evolution, by adaptation of their characteris¬ 
tics to existing environments. But domesticated 
organisms possess characteristics resulting from hu¬ 
man efforts to bring them into adaptation with an 
environment which at the same time has been modi¬ 
fied by human activity. Thus the human being is the 
agent of domestication; hence man must be con¬ 
sidered to be “self-domesticated.” 

The white rat, widely and usefully employed in 
laboratory experimentation, is an albino variant of 
the wild Norway rat. As the wild prototype is plenti¬ 
fully available today, the effects of domestication 
upon this species may be precisely assessed by com¬ 
paring the domestic with the feral forms. The albino 
rat has been under domestication for at least a cen¬ 
tury. There is a published account of employment 
of this animal in a laboratory in France in 1856. 

Domestication has produced anatomical, physio¬ 
logical and behavioral changes in the rat. The do¬ 
mestic animals’ adrenal glands are smaller than those 
of the wild prototype; also smaller are the liver, 
spleen, brain, heart, kidneys, and pancreas. The pi¬ 
tuitary and thymus glands are larger, the gonads or 
sex glands develop earlier in the domestic beast. 

The domesticated rat has a lower metabolic rate, and 
lower resistance to poisoning. It is much more sub¬ 
ject than the wild animal to fits caused by stress in 
the form of sudden high-frequency sounds. 

Domesticated rats do not utter the high-pitched 
squeal characteristic of their wild counterparts, espe¬ 
cially when frightened. Wild rats in captivity huddle 
in a close pack in the corner of a cage, and stay there 
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motionless for hours; the domesticated animals do not 
do this. Wild rats quickly kill small rats or mice placed 
in their cages; the domestic rats ignore such smaller 
companions. If two wild rats in a cage are subjected to 
an electric shock, they immediately engage in vicious 
combat. Domesticated rats do not react this way. 
Perhaps most striking of all differences is the rela¬ 
tive reaction to physical restraint. If grasped in the 
human hand so that little motion is possible, do¬ 
mesticated rats lie quite placid and relaxed. The wild 
animals, in contrast, apparently find such restraint 
terrifying; they struggle violently until exhausted, or 
even until they fall dead. 

In short, the wild Norway rat is always alert and 
ready to defend itself. It is fierce, aggressive and sus¬ 
picious, always tense, ever-ready to take the initiative 
in attack. The domesticated albino Norway rat is 
tame, gentle and trusting, and does not bite unless 
frightened or hurt. 

The effects of domestication upon human beings 
are harder to assess, as feral man does not exist today 
as a basis for comparison. Nevertheless it appears to 
be agreed that some of the anatomical characteristics 
found among human beings today arose only after 
domestication occurred; these include long hair on 
the head, near-hairlessness of the body, curly hair, 
woolly hair, blonde hair, blue eyes, and fair skin. It 
is also believed that fundamental changes in the en¬ 
docrine glands of human beings have resulted from 
civilization, principally a decrease in the functional 
importance of the adrenal glands and a corresponding 
increase in the endocrine activity of the gonads. Such 
endocrine differences might well be reflected in be¬ 
havioral differences. 

One outstanding result of the human being’s self¬ 
domestication — civilization if you will — has been 
the rise of modern medicine and public health. As a 
result of these developments, inferior variants of the 
human being arising through mutation, suffering 
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physical or mental weakness, are kept alive and often 
given an opportunity to reproduce, thus passing 
along the adverse characteristics if heritable. In the 
wild state, to the contrary, organisms suffering ad¬ 
verse mutations usually perish before their charac¬ 
teristics may be passed along to offspring. These 
facts are a focus of much current concern among 
some geneticists, because of the acknowledged in¬ 
crease in the incidence of ionizing radiation in the 
human environment, resulting from experiments with 


atomic fission as well as steadily increasing use of 
ionizing radiation from other sources, such as the 
x-ray. Such increased radiation must increase the mu¬ 
tation rate; some of these mutations must be unfavor¬ 
able. Hence there is fear in some quarters that 
adverse mutations, preserved through the medical and 
public health measures resulting from man’s highly 
successful self-domestication, may well find full ex¬ 
pression generations hence, with disastrous effects 
upon the human race. 


SAGE Aircraft Defense 

T he first opportunity to learn about the recently 
developed electronic Semi-Automatic Ground 
Environment (SAGE) system for continental air de¬ 
fense and its potential was given the nation’s press at 
a news conference on January 16, at M.I.T.’s Lincoln 
Laboratory in Lexington, Mass. 

Developed by Lincoln scientists and engineers 
under contract with the United States Air Force, 
SAGE revolutionizes the air defense methods and 
equipment involved in the defense of America. The 
SAGE System makes available to defense personnel 


comprehensive and detailed information about 
enemy air attacks as soon as the outer defense ring 
is breached. SAGE combines the abilities of the elec¬ 
tronic computer to receive information, to memorize, 
to calculate, and to record answers with the percep¬ 
tive and display talents of radar to present an in¬ 
stantaneous graphic picture of the location, speed, 
and direction of all airplanes within radar range. 
With a knowledge of flight plans of friendly air¬ 
planes available in the computer, hostile airplanes 
can be identified immediately and the most effective 
defense action taken. 

(Continued on page 264) 



f . 8 


Right: The SAGE system of conti¬ 
nental air defense was disclosed to 
representatives of the press on Jan¬ 
uary 16. Hosts at this important con¬ 
ference at Lincoln Laboratory were 
(in usual reading order): Edward L. 
Cochrane, '20, M.l.T. Vice-president 
for Industrial and Governmental Re¬ 
lations; George E. Valley, Jr., ’35, 
Associate Director of the Lincoln 
Laboratory; Major General Raymond 
Maude, Colonel D. E. Newton, Jr., 
Commander and Vice-Commander, 
respectively, of Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center. 


' 




* 


M.l.T. rhotos 


- 1 




Left: A portion of the 
M.l.T. Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory at Lexington, Mass., 
where the SAGE sys¬ 
tem of air defense was 
developed. Lincoln Lab¬ 
oratory was organized 
in 1951 at the joint re¬ 
quest of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, 
follotcing announcement 
of Soviet possession of 
atomic bombs and long- 
range bombers. 
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Science 


— The Mighty Multiplier 


Alumni and Friends of M.I.T. Are Told of Progress 
at the Institute in a Corporation Dinner Paying 
Tribute to Karl Taylor Compton 
By JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


O ur purpose in coining together is twofold. First 
and most important it is an occasion of tribute 
to Karl Compton. Second, it is an occasion for 
the M.I.T. Corporation to report on the achievement 
of certain goals and to express its appreciation for the 
magnificent support which M.I.T. has been receiving. 

In honoring the name of Karl Compton, we express 
our enduring affection for a superb human being and 
for a distinguished educator and public servant. A 
great mountain must be viewed from a distance if we 
are to perceive its true place in the landscape, and now 
from a distance we are beginning to perceive even 
more clearly the great achievements and the shining, 
comely, towering eminence of Karl Compton. In the 
cluster of peaks in M.I.T.’s Presidential Range he 
stands tall with Maclaurin, Walker, and Rogers. 

We honor his memory tonight in several ways, with 
our two distinguished speakers each speaking out of 
his own experience. In reporting on the stewardship 
of the M.I.T. Corporation and on the continuing 
progress and unfolding future of M.I.T., I also pay 
tribute to Karl Compton by thus giving evidence of 
the great momentum he gave to the institution and 
to his happily persistent influence in its affairs. In 
tribute to him I speak with unabashed pride and 
enthusiasm of M.I.T.’s progress, its service to the 
nation, and its sense of manifest destiny as a new 
kind of university. 

march, 1956 


An institute of technology stands today in the main 
current of contemporary life, generating discoveries 
and ideas, and educating the kind of men which shape 
our industrial society. The scientist, the engineer, and 
the manager are among the chief architects of our 
flourishing technological society, and their responsi¬ 
bility grows steadily greater for its state of health 
and for its advancement. The professional com¬ 
petence and insight expected of the scientist and 
engineer, and their understanding of the social forces 
they affect and are influenced by, all become greater 
as our society becomes more complex and as our 
nation assumes greater responsibility and faces 
greater hazards. 

In his provocative book, The Taming of the 
Nations ,* F. S. C. Northrop has developed the 
thesis that American skill in putting nature to work 
for the benefit of man has given our society and its 
form of benevolent capitalism a stability and a capac¬ 
ity for growth unique so far to the United States. 
This technological drive, this powerful combination 
of science, engineering, and industry which Americans 
have become so pre-eminently skilled in directing to 
useful social ends, has been profoundly influential in 
furthering our ideal of a fluid, classless society. To an 
extent greater than any other nation, we have dis¬ 
covered that we can wrest from nature a range of 

0 New York: Macmillan Company, 1952. 
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benefits that has largely removed the temptation to 
fall back on ideological nostrums. It is this great 
generative force of technology that makes science the 
mighty multiplier and shaper of our society. It is the 
enormous power of this force which makes it so im¬ 
portant that the United States be creative and tautly 
alert in marshaling all its technological resources to 
maintain a position of relative strength and of leader¬ 
ship in the free world. In our success in handling the 
technological measures and countermeasures that 
now characterize the international contest in which 
we are engaged may well lie the safety and coherence 
of the free world and our continuing success in deter¬ 
ring war. 

With technology playing this important role in 
the world today, our institutions where science, en¬ 
gineering, and management are taught have a corre¬ 
spondingly important part to play and must as a 
consequence be closely meshed with both the im¬ 
mediate and long-term needs of our society. In a 
period of man-power scarcity they must accept addi¬ 
tional educational responsibilities to augment our 
national scientific man-power resources — a responsi¬ 
bility which requires enhancing quality even more 
than increasing numbers. In a period of cold war they 
have a uniquely specialized role in the technology of 
survival — the survival of ourselves and of the free 
world. They have a responsibility to further our basic 
science and to achieve those subtle environmental 
conditions where the creative mind flourishes best. In 
a period when society vests a growing responsibility 
in the scientist and engineer, they have the responsi¬ 
bility of educating these professional men so that they 
can advance their specialties and at the same time 
play an important role as perceptive, broad-gauged 
citizens contributing to the common account. To do 
this these institutions must achieve new working 
coalitions of the sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95 (with glasses), takes active part in pre¬ 
dinner discussion with honored guests at the M.l.T. Corpora¬ 
tion dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Our institutes of technology may well be leading the 
way to a liberalized liberal education that is relevant 
to the needs of modern man and modern technologi¬ 
cal society. A superb opportunity exists to provide a 
new type of liberal education polarized about science 
and given new coherence and standards by profes¬ 
sional requirements. In our institutes of technology 
there is a vision of a new kind of indigenous American 
university built around science and social technology 
but embracing the arts, the social sciences, and the 
humanities as essential and equal partners in its corpo¬ 
rate aims and culture. The liberal arts cannot be liber¬ 
al if they misread or hold back science and technology 
as antihumanistic. By the same test, science and 
technology cannot fulfill their responsibilities if sci¬ 
entists and engineers lack the humanistic quality once 
ascribed to the Athenians — the art of making gentle 
the life of mankind. Our great schools of science and 
engineering have a special responsibility today to de¬ 
velop new bridges interconnecting the sciences, the 
social sciences and the humanities, to reduce the pro¬ 
tective tariffs of intellectual vested interests, and thus 
to achieve a liberal education that is liberal in the 
deepest sense for our American civilization. 

These observations on the responsibilities and op¬ 
portunities of an institute of technology provide ap¬ 
propriate background for my brief report on M.l.T. 

In the past 90 years farseeing citizens have created 
at M.l.T. the nation’s largest privately controlled foun¬ 
dation for the support of an institute of technology. 
Not only does it have the largest resources among all 
the institutes of technology; it also today stands with¬ 
in the first five among all the privately endowed 
colleges and universities in the market value of its 
invested funds. By another measure, its influence and 
responsibility are shown by the fact that it enrolls the 
highest percentage of foreign students of any Ameri¬ 
can university and probably has as cosmopolitan a 
student body as any institution in the world. As a con¬ 
sequence of this position and of the current impor¬ 
tance of technology to the United States and the free 
world, M.l.T. has special responsibilities to respond 
to the nation’s immediate, as well as its long-range, 
needs and to represent the highest achievable stand¬ 
ards in the educational and professional fields it em¬ 
braces. 

During the postwar period, what has been M.I.T.’s 
response to these requirements? Let me report on only 
six different ways, all of which reflect the achieve¬ 
ments of a dedicated Faculty and Corporation work¬ 
ing at concert pitch. 

First, in a decade it has almost doubled its enroll¬ 
ment capacity in response to increased demands 
for scientists, engineers, architects, economists, and 
graduates trained in management. Year by year dur¬ 
ing the past decade it has enlarged its facilities, aug¬ 
mented its staff, and added to the scope of its program. 
In this 10-year period the book value of its plant and 
invested funds has been increased by over $47,000,000. 
Even though we may be unable to accept substantial 
further enrollment increases, we are now ready and 
tooled up to make a greater contribution both in num¬ 
bers and in quality than we did a decade ago, and in 
the crucial period when the nation’s demand for sci¬ 
entists and engineers is greatest. 



Fortunately, much of M.I.T.’s increased scope and 
capacity has come at the graduate level, where the na¬ 
tion’s need is the greatest and where the requirements 
of staff and funds and space are the most demanding. 
It is important to note that M.I.T. now awards more 
doctorates in both engineering and physics than any 
other institution in the United States. 

The second important way which M.I.T. has re¬ 
sponded to changing needs has been to initiate new 
programs in research and teaching in response to the 
widening scope of science and engineering and to ad¬ 
just for the rapid obsolescence which characterizes 
modern technology. For the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy, we have added a graduate course in 
nuclear engineering and augmented our research 
in nuclear science. We have organized more than 
a dozen new laboratories and programs, such as the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, the Combustion, 
Acoustics, Nuclear Science, Gas Turbine, Servomech¬ 
anisms, Dynamic Analysis and Control, Instrumenta¬ 
tion, Cryogenic, Insulation Research, Hydrodynamics, 
and Aero-elastic Laboratories, and the Supersonic 
Tunnel and Towing Tank. Notable in recent years has 
been growth in engineering and science of research 
important to medicine, psychology, physiology, and 
the communication of ideas. 

At the suggestion of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, and 
with resources provided by him, we have organized a 
new School of Industrial Management which now, af¬ 
ter five years of development, has reached the critical 
size and maturity to become a major new source of 
ideas and men for management. We seek in this new 
School to achieve a new synthesis in management 
education by associating the science of things with 
the science of man, by combining physical technology 
with social technology. 

To give full recognition to the importance of the 
humanities and social sciences in an institute of tech¬ 
nology, we have established as a formal educational 
entity a School of Humanities and Social Studies and 
founded a research Center for International Studies. 

Third, our Faculty has been searching for new pat¬ 
terns and new syntheses to enable our curriculum to 
keep pace with new knowledge and new needs. For 
example, we have been giving intensive study to a 
reformulation of the philosophy of engineering educa¬ 
tion. I can report a growing conviction that the tradi¬ 
tional forms of engineering education no longer meet 
the advancing requirements of industry or reflect the 
rapid advance of science. Already in several of our en¬ 
gineering departments, notably Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, a new concept of engineering education is 
emerging and in our judgment is a synthesis more 
powerful and fundamental than traditional programs 
in this field. 

In the School of Science, we seek to provide op¬ 
timum conditions for basic research in the pure 
sciences, including the life sciences, and for educa¬ 
tional programs at the highest achievable level. In 
recognition of the growing interrelationship of the 
sciences, efforts are being made to eliminate un¬ 
necessary barriers set by artificial departmental 
boundaries. 

In our new School of Humanities and Social Studies, 
we have in effect a first-rate liberal arts college within 
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One of the tables on the main floor of the Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at the Corporation dinner, January 4. 

the framework of an institute of technology. Through 
it we seek to provide an educational program that 
brings to the teaching of the humanities and social 
sciences the same rigorous quality we have in the 
sciences and engineering. We also seek to round out a 
new coalition of disciplines which brings the human¬ 
ist and the social scientist into effective communica¬ 
tion and partnership with the physical scientist. We 
have also just inaugurated a precedent-setting pat¬ 
tern of general education — one of the first to be 
offered by an institute of technology. This new pro¬ 
gram introduces both a new type of general education 
and a new kind of five-year curriculum. Graduates 
of these curricula will have excellent preparation for 
such fields as law, medicine, business, and public ad¬ 
ministration. In particular, the growing demand of 
government and of industry for men of ability, broadly 
trained in liberal studies as well as science, will be in 
part supplied by this plan. A solid grounding in sci¬ 
ence and technology, without undue specialization, 
has become an increasingly important prerequisite 
for men who are to exercise responsible judgment 
about the affairs of a society such as that in which we 
live. 

Fourth, in the area of student life, M.I.T. in the last 
decade has largely completed a residential environ¬ 
ment for its student body and provided enhanced 
opportunities for student self-education and for edu¬ 
cationally valuable extracurricular activities. With the 
creative resources of modem architecture it has given 
new stimulus to community life in the precedent¬ 
setting Kresge Auditorium and the M.I.T. Chapel. The 
devotional Chapel provides for as many as 18 differ¬ 
ent religious services a week, with each of the major 
faiths in our student body holding its own services. 

Fifth, in this cold-war period we have continued 
to conduct research for defense and to manage study 
projects and operations analysis activities which draw 
upon the best thought of the nation’s scientific com¬ 
munity for the government. The Lincoln Laboratory 
and the Instrumentation Laboratory are the largest 
of several research projects which carry heavy respon¬ 
sibilities for defense. We are now engaged, under 
contract with the Department of Defense, in reor¬ 
ganizing and enlarging the Weapons Systems Evalu- 
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ation Group serving the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in 
bringing together a group of educational institutions 
to form a nonprofit corporation to manage this im¬ 
portant analysis organization in the future. 

These are new and abnormal responsibilities for an 
educational institution which are imposed by the hard 
necessities of the cold war and our national policy to 
deter war. An institute of technology which works on 
the frontiers of engineering, science, and manage¬ 
ment has an inescapable responsibility thus to serve 
the nation and to do so in ways that still leave it free 
and strong and unencumbered in its educational and 
basic research activities. 

Sixth, in the current year we are increasing salaries 
and other benefits for the academic staff by an amount 
equivalent to 20 per cent of our total academic salary 
budget. The major addition has gone into a greatly 
augmented program of pension benefits. All of this was 
planned before we had any knowledge of the Ford 
Foundation grants for salaries. The income to be re¬ 
ceived by M.I.T. from the $3,380,000 allotted by the 
Ford Foundation will be added to these increases. 
Even with all of these improvements, we still have 
much more to do to achieve a satisfactory salary scale. 

In addition to describing these recent developments 
and trends, I wish now to report on one great new fa¬ 
cility and one important addition to our academic 
program. During the past 18 months we have devel¬ 
oped the plan and raised the funds for the Karl Taylor 
Compton Laboratories for the physical sciences and, 
most conclusively of all, we are well under way in their 
construction. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, and Marshall B. 
Dalton, T5, as honorary chairman and chairman of our 
Corporation Development Committee, have led the 
way in raising the capital funds required for the con¬ 
struction cost of the memorial laboratories, and in ad¬ 
dition, this committee has raised a substantial amount 
toward the cost of an associated nuclear research re¬ 
actor to be devoted wholly to the peaceful application 
ol atomic energy, to the education of nuclear scien¬ 
tists and nuclear engineers, and to basic research in 
nuclear science and technology. 

Almost five years ago we held a victory dinner in 
this same room celebrating the completion of a De¬ 
velopment Fund campaign for $20,000,000 and were 
able to announce that we had raised $25,000,000. To¬ 
night is also a victory dinner to mark the raising of 


funds adequate to build the Compton Laboratories 
and in addition to mark the raising of a substantial 
part of the amount needed for the support of the 
Compton Laboratories and for the capital cost of the 
nuclear reactor, which we propose to start during this 
calendar year. 

Construction on the Compton Laboratories had 
hardly been started when we found it necessary to 
add a new wing to house a great new computing cen¬ 
ter to be managed by M.I.T. and to be used for aiding 
basic research and educational activities of the 
colleges of New England. This concept of a regional 
laboratory providing a giant computer for educational 
use was proposed by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., and the 
center has been made possible by grants and equip¬ 
ment from the International Business Machines Cor¬ 
poration. 

The second announcement I wish to make is the 
recognition of a School for Advanced Study as an in¬ 
tegral part of M.I.T.’s academic organization. Today 
there is an increasing demand for postdoctoral study 
and research experience in our major scientific insti¬ 
tutions. This demand for advanced study in part re¬ 
sults from the fact that it now takes about as long to 
educate a fully professional physicist or chemist as 
it does a practicing physician. Further, the advance 
in knowledge makes it increasingly important for 
scholars to pursue advanced study beyond the level 
of the graduate school and the doctor’s degree. In 
fact, the advancement of American science particu¬ 
larly requires more postdoctoral study and research 
in our educational institutions. 

Students who already have their doctor’s degrees 
are coming in ever greater numbers to M.I.T. for the 
purpose of pursuing this kind of advanced study un¬ 
der the guidance of our Faculty. This year approxi¬ 
mately 100 postdoctoral fellows and guests are living 
and working with us at M.I.T. 

In response to this trend and this need, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Corporation has authorized 
the adoption of a plan suggested by Professor Martin 
J. Buerger, ’24, chairman of the Faculty, for a School 
for Advanced Study at M.I.T. to provide an organi¬ 
zational base for the growing number of short-term, 
postdoctoral workers and guests at the Institute. 
This new entity will give formal recognition to the 
(Continued on page 256) 
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halfback in football, pitcher on the college baseball 
team, and a top-flight student — though the latter 
fact seemed rather unimportant to me at the time! 

Following his graduation from Wooster in 1908, 
Karl took a Ph.D. in physics at Princeton. After brief 
periods as instructor at Wooster and Reed Colleges, 
he became an outstanding teacher and research 
worker in physics at Princeton, and a professor in 
1915. 

Meanwhile, Arthur and 1 had entered college and 
had the distinction of founding Wooster’s scientific 
club. Karl was one of our early speakers and inspired 
both of us to a lifelong interest in research. 

After my father’s death in 1907, Elias Compton 
took a fatherly interest in my mother’s brood of four 
children. I particularly recall that in 1914, my senior 
year, he called on us to urge strongly that 1 arrange 
in some way to take postgraduate work in science. I 
told him of my interest in chemical engineering and 
my thought that, in view of distance and expense, I 
should plan to enter a certain Ohio institution. He 
replied that while it was an excellent school, and 
could doubtless help to place me in a good technical 
job in the Middle West, if I wanted to go to the en¬ 
gineering school which was recognized throughout 
the world as the best, I should go to M.I.T. I have 
never ceased to wonder at the perspicacity of that ad¬ 
vice from a professor of philosophy at a small Ohio 
college, who had never had any connection with 


K. T. Compton 

By ROBERT E. WILSON 

W hile 1 have had the honor of being a student, 
a research associate, a professor, an alumnus, 
and a Corporation member of M.I.T. during 
the past 40 years, none of these would warrant my 
selection as a speaker on the occasion of this tribute 
to a great man and a great institution. My one unique 
qualification for this honor is that I knew Karl Comp¬ 
ton for 54 years — much longer, I believe, than any¬ 
one else here, except his brother Wilson. It therefore 
seems fitting that I tell you something of the back¬ 
ground of the man — of the home and family whose 
imprint he always carried with pride and honor — 
before I relate in later paragraphs the impact of his 
personality on M.I.T. 

I first visited the Compton home, adjacent to the 
College of Wooster, Ohio, when my father, an alum¬ 
nus, returned there to become its professor of mathe¬ 
matics. One of the first things he did was to take me 
over to meet his former instructor, Elias Compton, 
and his three fine boys, Karl, Wilson, and Arthur. By 
that time Dr. Compton, a Presbyterian minister, was 
professor of philosophy and dean of the College, and 
had been partly responsible for selecting my father 
for his new post. Karl was then a lively boy of 13, and 
Arthur, my contemporary, was eight. Throughout my 
boyhood years Karl was my idol — an outstanding 
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M.I.T. in Boston, and probably never expected to 
have any! 

When I concurred (possibly influenced slightly by 
the fact that my fiancee lived in Albany, N.Y.) he 
helped me to get a scholarship and a loan of $400, 
which saw me through two years with the aid of 
summer jobs, tutoring, and so on. Those were the 
“good old days” for impecunious students! 

While in college, my father taught Karl mathemat¬ 
ics and his father taught me philosophy. As I have 
pointed out in introducing Karl, if you will compare 
my standing as a philosopher widi Karl’s as a mathe¬ 
matician, you will realize that my father was a much 
better teacher. Actually, Elias Compton was, in his 
field, as inspiring a teacher as Karl became in his. 
And both his father and mother were warm, deeply 
religious people with a real knack for guiding and in¬ 
spiring their children. In 1939 Karl Compton’s 
mother was chosen as American Mother of the Year, 
and only last fall at Wooster the Compton family and 
I participated in the dedication of a fine new dormi¬ 
tory named for her. 

I saw little of Karl or Arthur for several years after 
graduation, but I did have occasion in 1916 to tell 
Willis R. Whitney, ’90, Director of Research at the 
General Electric Company, of the wonderful record 
Karl was making at Princeton, hoping that Dr. 
Whitney might persuade him to join their laboratory 
in which I had a summer job. While General Electric 
did not succeed in hiring him, not many years there¬ 
after they did take him on as a consultant, and that 
job definitely led to Gerard Swope’s [’95] getting to 
know him and eventually recommending him for se¬ 
lection as our M.I.T. president. And what a fortunate 
choice that turned out to be! 

Before continuing with Karl’s career, I want to 
mention another bit of history connecting the Comp¬ 
ton family with M.I.T. About 1917, Arthur A. Noyes, 
’86, Head of Physical Chemistry at M.I.T., became 
disturbed about the shortage of promising young 
men in the Physics Department and asked if I could 
suggest any. I told him about Arthur, then beginning 
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Left: Attending the 
dinner honoring Dr. 
Compton, were (in usual 
reading order): his broth¬ 
er, Wilson M. Compton, 
economist and adminis¬ 
trator; Marshall B. Dal¬ 
ton ’15, chairman of the 
Corporation’s Develop¬ 
ment Committee; and 
Mrs. Karl T. Compton. 

Right, opposite page: ► 
Present on January 4, 
when announcement was 
made of M.I.T.’s School 
for Advanced Study were 
(from left to right): Pro¬ 
fessor Martin J. Buerger, 
’24, director of the new 
School; Robert Cutler, 
consultant to the National 
Security Council; Presi¬ 
dent Killian; and Robert 
E. Wilson, ’16, chairman 
of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). 

to make a name for himself at Westinghouse, and 
wrote a memorandum about him. Dr. Noyes later 
told me that he had not been able to “make the sale” 
to the Physics Department, and Arthur eventually 
went to the University of Chicago, where he soon 
won the Nobel Prize in physics and eventually be¬ 
came head of the department. I have always believed 
that the great upsurge in physics at M.I.T. might 
have started 10 years earlier if Dr. Noyes and I had 
been better salesmen! 

But, in any case, the upsurge came in a hurry when 
Karl entered the scene. There were some among the 
Alumni, and possibly among the Faculty, who won¬ 
dered why a scientist, rather than an engineer, should 
have been chosen to head the world’s greatest engi¬ 
neering school. However, Karl brought just what 
M.I.T. most needed at that time, namely, a real ren¬ 
aissance of research and graduate teaching in the 
basic sciences. Without realizing it, M.I.T.’s very pre¬ 
eminence in engineering had tended to concentrate 
emphasis in that direction, letting the science depart¬ 
ments function largely as service departments for the 
undergradute instruction of engineers. It was conse¬ 
quently difficult to convince top-level scientists that 
M.I.T. would afford them the kind of climate and 
opportunity they wanted for graduate teaching and 
research in basic science. 

With the coming of Karl Compton, all that was 
changed. In quick succession, he recruited men like 
John C. Slater [Institute Professor and Harry B. Hig¬ 
gins Professor of the Solid State], George R. Harrison 
[Dean of the School of Science], Robert J. Van de 
Graaff [Associate Professor of Physics], and Philip M. 
Morse [Professor of Physics], in physics; Arthur C. 
Cope [Head of the Department of Chemistry], in 
chemistry; and Francis O. Schmitt [Institute Pro¬ 
fessor], in biology —and Technology’s rejuvenation 
of the science departments went forward rapidly. 

Time does not suffice to detail the achievements 
of M.I.T. during Karl’s first 10 years, but the rapid 
growth of outstanding work in basic science was 
everywhere apparent. Almost as if foreseeing the 
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nation’s wartime needs, laboratories were set up or 
expanded to work in the fields of aeronautics, elec¬ 
tronics, radioactivity, instruments, servomechanisms, 
and analogue and digital computers. 

In his annual report in 1939, just after the invasion 
of Poland, Dr. Compton clearly stated the Institute’s 
three great responsibilities: to continue, even in time 
of danger, to educate “young men versed in science 
and skilled in the arts of its application to promote 
human welfare”; to improve its efforts in research for 
public service; and under “the extreme situation of 
a struggle for the existence of our country ... to sub¬ 
ordinate our normal educational and research pro¬ 
gram and place all our facilities at the disposal of the 
nation with suitable arrangements for their wise use.” 

In line with this policy, Dr. Compton and dozens 
of the top men at M.l.T. were drawn more and more 
into consultation with the defense departments rela¬ 
tive to their many scientific problems. Vannevar Bush, 
T6, and later Jerome C. Hunsaker, T2, headed the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Frank 
B. Jewett, ’03, was throughout the war President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, charged by law 
with advising the government on scientific matters. 

In 1941, three M.l.T. men — Compton, Bush, and 
Jewett — together with James B. Conant of Harvard 
and Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins, decided it was 
essential that a civilian emergency war research or¬ 
ganization should be set up promptly. Bush presented 
their report to President Roosevelt, who promptly ap¬ 
proved it, providing Bush would head it up. Thus 
emerged, after some intermediate stages, the impor¬ 
tant office of Scientific Research and Development, 
and its National Defense Research Committee, in 
which Dr. Compton, Edward L. Moreland, ’07, and 
many other M.l.T. men played key roles. 

It soon became apparent that there was immediate 
need for a major research and development effort, con¬ 
centrating on the promising new field of microwaves, 
to make radar a useful military tool as quickly as 
possible. Both the armed services and the civilian 
scientists were insistent that M.l.T. was by far the 
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best location for such a major program and the M.l.T. 
Executive Committee went along, though only with 
some reluctance. 

Again, Karl’s pre-eminent position as a scientific 
leader made it possible to attract, and to secure the 
prompt release of, an amazing assemblage of leading 
physicists. Let me name a very few: 

Lee A. DuBridge, from University of Rochester, 
now President of California Institute of Technology; 
Alan T. Waterman, from Yale, now Director of the 
National Science Foundation; I. I. Rabi, from Colum¬ 
bia, a Nobel Prize winner; Leland J. Haworth, from 
the University of Illinois, now Director of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. 

I should add that Alfred L. Loomis, of the M.l.T. 
Corporation, and Ernest O. Lawrence, of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, were of great assistance to Karl in 
this recruiting program. 

Of course, dozens of the top M.l.T. physicists and 
other scientists and engineers devoted part or all of 
their time to the new laboratory. And we must never 
forget that Karl could not have done a fraction of 
what he did, for M.l.T. or the war effort, if he had not 
had James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, as his invaluable deputy. 

Dr. Compton’s ability as an administrator also came 
into the picture. During the painful period of several 
months that the government took to unwind the red 
tape and agree to pay M.l.T. for the work which the 
defense services insisted must be started immediately, 
he persuaded John D. Rockefeller, Jr. to underwrite 
M.l.T. against loss for the major obligations it was 
assuming. And major they were, for soon the M.l.T. 
Radiation Laboratory budget was substantially 
greater than the whole prewar budget of M.l.T.! By 
the end of World War II it had a scientific staff of 
1,200, plus 2,700 other employees. 

Again, time does not suffice to detail many im¬ 
portant developments in short-wave radar for night 
fighters, precision gun-guiding radar, and long-range 
navigation aids. Each development included many 
parts, and was aided by many other laboratories; 
each led to production contracts with a host of in- 
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dustrial companies for devices which collectively were 
as important in winning the war in Europe as the 
atomic bomb was in ending the war in Japan. And 
all this gave tremendous impetus to our whole elec¬ 
tronics industry. 

M.I.T.'s War Effort 

As I have indicated, these many developments can¬ 
not properly be attributed mainly to M.I.T., but rather 
to the great co-operative programs which it helped to 
guide and house. The M.I.T. war effort also embodied 
many other important research and teaching assign¬ 
ments, including the radar school, chemical warfare 
laboratory, and laboratories devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of many important aircraft instruments, servo¬ 
mechanisms, submarine detectors, range table calcu¬ 
lators, rockets, guided missiles, operations analyses, 
bombsights, degaussing ships to make magnetic mines 
inoperative, food preservation, and literally dozens 
of other important projects. It would take a book to 
even outline the story — and that is what John E. 
Burchard, ’23, Dean of the School of Humanities and 
Social Studies, did in a fascinating 330-page volume 
entitled Q.E.D.* Even to skim through, it emphasizes 
the utter indispensability of M.I.T.’s many contribu¬ 
tions, under Karl Compton’s guidance, to the war 
effort. While M.I.T.’s civilian student body was cut 
by the war to about 35 per cent of normal, its total 
1944-1945 budget was 14 times that of 1933-1939! 
But all of its wartime research was done on a “no profit 
— no loss” basis. 

Throughout the war, brother Arthur H. Compton 
and another great aggregation of scientists at other 
locations were, of course, working on the multifarious 
problems which culminated in the atomic bomb. As 
that approached fruition, and the problem arose of 
deciding whether and how to use the bomb, Karl 
Compton and Dr. Bush were two of the three scien¬ 
tists called upon by Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, and the President to help them decide these 
crucial matters. 

The successful outcome of so many of its projects 
reinforced M.I.T.’s world-wide prestige. Whenever 
the government wants a really tough scientific job 
tackled, it is likely to turn first to M.I.T. Karl was, 
however, one of the first to emphasize that the Insti¬ 
tute’s primary job was teaching, and that in peace¬ 
time it should accept only jobs that fitted in, rather 
than interfered with, that basic responsibility. The 
Institute should never become primarily a big govern¬ 
ment laboratory, however important its work might 
prove to be. 

M.I.T.’s wartime and peacetime accomplishments 
also led to innumerable calls from foreign nations to 
help them plan and organize similar scientific institu¬ 
tions. During the last two years of his life Karl carried 
out such missions for both England and Israel, and 
gave much of his strength in the process. 

You hear much today about Russia’s growing quan¬ 
titative superiority in the number of engineers their 
schools are turning out, at a time when this country’s 

“John Burchard, M.I.T. in World War II — Q.E.D. (New 
York: The Technology Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1948). 


output is in a slump. The situation is disturbing and 
demands attention, especially at the secondary school 
level where most young men decide on their probable 
career. However, there are two bright spots: In the 
first place, Russia has nothing approaching M.I.T., 
and while they are doubtless training many good 
routine engineers and narrow specialists, I am con¬ 
fident that they are not turning out broad, creative 
scientists and engineers such as M.I.T. and other top 
American institutions are graduating. 

I am reminded of the observation of Harry North 
who wrote: “If Sir Isaac Newton had been a govern¬ 
ment economist, we would have no law of gravita¬ 
tion. We would have a continuing study of falling 
apples with daily, weekly, monthly and yearly reports 
on the national applefall with graphs, charts, equa¬ 
tions, tables and exhibits, showing simple averages, 
and index numbers by day, week, month, and year, 
demonstrating to everybody’s satisfaction what a fel¬ 
low can do with an electronic calculator.” 

To that, I should add the recent observation of 
Benjamin F. Fairless, President of United States Steel 
Corporation: “If the apple which fell on Newton’s 
head had happened to fall on a Univac, the machine 
might have blown a tube, but it would never come 
up with the law of gravity.” 

In the second place, it is gratifying to note that of 
the winners of the recent preliminary tests of several 
thousand top high school seniors for the National 
Merit Scholarship program, 44 per cent said they 
planned to go into science or engineering, and M.I.T. 
was by far the most popular choice of institution with 
the entire group sampled. 

While I have thus far stressed mainly Karl’s scien¬ 
tific contributions, fortunately, as might be expected 
from his background, he also took a great interest in 
another relatively neglected area at M.I.T., namely, 
the humanities. The Division of Humanities was es¬ 
tablished and both its staff and its basic position in 
the undergraduate curriculum were greatly strength¬ 
ened. Someone has remarked that since M.I.T. is now 
humanizing its scientists. Harvard should undertake 
to simonize its humanists! 

Com pton Laboratories 

Let us look ahead at some of the continuing results 
of Karl’s fruitful sojourn among us. Even while we 
were still stunned by his untimely death 18 months 
ago, members of the M.I.T. Corporation and Admin¬ 
istration realized that our number one responsibility 
was to carry out Karl’s vision of a great new labora¬ 
tory to expand and bring together in permanent quar¬ 
ters the Institute’s instruction and research activities 
in electronics and nuclear science and engineering. 
Immediately after the memorial services in June, 
1954, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95 voiced the hope to Mar¬ 
garet Compton that she would consent to having the 
new laboratories named after Karl, as they obviously 
should be, and happily have been. Appropriate to the 
breadth of the man they are named for, they tran¬ 
scend the once sacred boundaries of the different 
branches of science and engineering, and emphasize 
the integrated approach necessary to major progress. 

(Continued on page 260) 
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National Security Council 

Alumni Attending Corporation Dinner in IS'etc York Hear Recommendations 
for Strengthening Operation of Important Governmental Agency 

As Reported from the Address Made l>v.ROBERT CUTLER 


A t the M.I.T. Corporation dinner, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, on Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1956, General Robert Cutler, former 
Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for Na¬ 
tional Security Affairs, was the final speaker. His 
subject, reflecting his experience in operating the 
National Security Council mechanism for President 
Eisenhower from January, 1953, to April, 1955, was 
this: what persons should participate in formulating 
recommendations concerning national security pol¬ 
icy which are to be submitted to the President of the 
United States for his executive decision? 

After describing the emergence of the National 
Security Council under the present Administration 
as a mechanism of the Executive Branch of the Fed¬ 
eral Government for advising the President on mat¬ 
ters of high policy, equal in importance to the 
Cabinet, he outlined the Council’s characteristics, 
purposes, and functioning. He pointed to the limited 
statutory membership of the Council (five in all); 
named the 10 additional officials whose regular at¬ 
tendance at meetings President Eisenhower expected, 
as members, advisers, or staff; and explained that 
other officials, whose functions or departments had 
an interest in a particular agenda item or items, were 
also invited to attend as ad hoc members for such 
agenda item or items. 

General Cutler went on to say that, if the Council 
were to be the forum for vigorous, searching discus¬ 
sion that President Eisenhower intended, there was a 
careful balance to be preserved between an attend¬ 
ance that would permit such discussion and an at¬ 
tendance which would turn the assemblage into a 
“town meeting.” 

He then dissected the recommendation, often 
made, for “strengthening the Council,” that there be 
added as regular Council members, a few wise, 
broad-gauge men, divorced from operating responsi¬ 
bilities. In explaining why he had consistently op¬ 
posed this concept, he gave as one reason for his 
position a concern lest the intellectual brilliance of 
such members coupled with their “free time to think” 
might tend to dominate the Council discussions. He 
said: 

Think of a Compton, a Killian, a Robert Wilson, a 
James B. Conant (please let me get in one plug for Har¬ 
vard), sitting every week at the Council Table, with noth¬ 
ing to do but think and expound. This concept is truly 
in the megatron range. 

He then outlined his advocacy of the National 
Security Council seeking “outside” advice and coun¬ 
sel through the appointment of nongovernmental 
persons, on an ad hoc consultant basis, as advisers 
to the Council. He weighed the pros and cons of 
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using such consultants, pointing to his experiences 
with such advisers while he was serving with Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower. In this connection, he spoke of the 
Institute’s contribution in these words: 

Included in these consultant groups were at least two 
members of your Technology Faculty. Max F. Millikan, 
Director of Technology’s Center for International Studies, 
headed a group that turned in a reasoned, deeply pene¬ 
trating study, the concepts of which much influenced the 
shaping of our basic policy. Later, President Kill an 
chaired a task force of brilliant scientists that put n 
months of hard thinking in sensitive areas of the greatest 
consequence to the survival of our American homeland. 
Never will your President’s tact and perseverance shine 
to a finer advantage than they did in putting together til's 
task force’s report. To the President of the United States, 
as I do here to you tonight, I have paid tribute to Pro¬ 
fessor Millikan and President Killian for their wise advice 
in highly troubled times. 

General Gutler’s address dealt with the substance 
of a part of an article by him, “The Development of 
the National Security Council,” which is scheduled 
to appear in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. 



M.I.T. Photo 


Robert Cutler (at left), consultant to the National Security 
Council, in informal chat with President Killian, just before 
the M.I.T. Corporation dinner of January 4. 
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Engineering Applications Can Be Devised to Utilize 
Macroscopic Properties of Existing Materials, but — 

Molecular Engineering 

Makes Possible Custom Building of Atoms into 
Neic Materials Having Prescribed Properties 


E ngineering, as taught and practiced today, ap¬ 
plies the macroscopic and statistical laws of 
science. Its successes are impressive, as our 
technical civilization testifies; but, in spite of dis¬ 
played vigor, the leadership is slipping from the 
lands of the engineer, because the power of this ap¬ 
proach becomes exhausted. 

Engineering is based on the proper use of mate¬ 
rials. At present, with rare exceptions, such materials 
are selected and applied by empirical methods. 
With concepts as to the molecular properties 
of matter in their infancy, this procedure was 
the only feasible one. However, about 50 years have 
now passed since the inception of the quantum 
theory; physics and chemistry have arrived at quanti¬ 
tative statements about the structure of atoms and 
molecules and their interaction in gases, liquids, and 
solids. And yet, visits to engineering laboratories and 
discussions with contracting agencies of the govern¬ 
ment make it obvious that very little of this knowl¬ 
edge is alive in the mind of most engineers. The 
answers to the increasingly excessive demands for 
materials remain empirical, are slow in coming, and 
bought in uncertain approaches at an excessive cost. 
It is time to introduce a more fundamental foundation 
on which a more powerful technology can be erected. 

The transition from the phenomenological ap¬ 
proach to matter to a “molecular engineering” has to 
be pioneered by the universities in a new teaching 
and research program that forgets about boundaries 
between departments as well as between schools of 
science and engineering. It requires generous co-op¬ 
eration of industry; retraining of engineers in sum¬ 
mer courses and by postgraduate fellowships; and 
last, but not least, a modest appraisal of the present 
capabilities of the new methods in competition with 
the established ones. In cases of great complexity, 
empirical experimentation may frequently still reach 
its goal faster than scientific analysis and synthesis. 
But the balance of power will shift rapidly to the 
molecular engineer, as knowledge and experience 
grow. 

Many others in the fields of science and engineer¬ 
ing are obviously aware of this situation, as, for ex¬ 
ample, last year’s Conference at the University of 
Illinois and the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
testify. The ideas expressed here, based on our ex¬ 
periment at M.I.T., aim to be a modest contribution to 
a general discussion. 


By ARTHUR R. von IIIPPEL 

What is molecular engineering? A new mode of 
thinking about engineering problems. Instead of tak¬ 
ing prefabricated materials and trying to devise engi¬ 
neering applications consistent with their macroscopic 
properties, one builds materials from their atoms and 
molecules for the purpose at hand. This approach 
gives the engineer a true spiritual connection to mod¬ 
em science, a partnership and a new freedom of 
action. He can conceive devices based on ideal char¬ 
acteristics and then, returning to the laboratory, in¬ 
quire how far such characteristics can be made to 
order. He can play chess with elementary particles 
according to prescribed rules until new engineering 
solutions become apparent. He can be selective by 
insight, foreseeing inherent limitations of materials 
and making use of their actual capabilities. 

This solving of puzzles on the molecular scale re¬ 
quires the mind to develop a kind of spiritual x-ray 
machine which perceives behind the macroscopic 
boundaries of matter its elementary constituents in 
action. To clarify the procedure, let us assume a 
technical challenge and-outline the response engi¬ 
neering might make in the traditional manner and 
according to the new mode of thinking. 

Airplanes of the future will travel much faster and 
higher through the atmosphere than today; in conse¬ 
quence, they will heat up by friction to a very un¬ 
comfortable temperature, say 1,000 degrees F. Can 
the metals used in air vehicles now, the fuel serving 
for their propulsion and the electrical machinery de¬ 
veloped for their control, operate safely at such ele¬ 
vated temperatures? Obviously not. Hence a major 
industrial effort is required comprising all aspects of 
engineering to translate such an airplane into reality. 

A standard approach would be to gather the avail¬ 
able macroscopic information, on metals as to tensile 
strength, on fuels concerning explosion temperatures, 
on insulators as to electrical failure, on polymers con¬ 
cerning plasticity and decomposition temperatures, 
and so on. By analyzing such data one would prob¬ 
ably find that no performance characteristics have 
been measured at these high temperatures and under 
the vibration conditions of modem jet airplanes; that 
no obtainable material will qualify; but that some 
trends toward improved materials are discernible. In 
consequence, test programs evaluating high-tempera¬ 
ture performance are initiated under government con- 
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Early type of transistor, made possible through recent ad¬ 
vances in solid state physics and molecular engineering. 


tracts in various industries; one modification after the 
other is tried and found wanting; but slowly, by bull¬ 
dozer tactics, the view is cleared and the goal comes 
in sight. 

Now, if lost in the woods, we need not level the 
forest to gain a clear view; we may climb trees and 
take our bearings. This the molecular engineer would 
do. He knows about atoms and how they are bound 
together, from the small diatomic molecules of gases 
to the ring and chain molecules of chemistry and to 
the glasses and crystal structures of solid state 
physics. He can inform himself about the strength of 
the bonds holding these particles in place and thus 
evaluate which types of materials might have any 
chance to qualify at the anticipated high-temperature 
level. Next, the stability of such materials in the 
chemical environment found at high altitudes has to 
be considered; and the choice narrows step by step, 
as, in addition, mechanical and electrical performance 
requirements are introduced. Thus, by thinking about 
the molecular structures of materials and by a few 
decisive experiments to provide missing data, the 
possible building stones can be selected from which 
the required materials might be made. 

After this pre-study, a molecular analysis is re¬ 
quired of the macroscopic phenomena to be con¬ 
trolled for a safe operation of the aircraft: tensile 
strength, explosion temperature, electrical failure, 
plasticity, and whatever else enters. In thinking about 
such phenomena it becomes clear that what macro- 
scopically appeared as a simple event, measured by a 
simple test and characterizing material performance 
by some simple parameters, is actually the outcome of 
complicated molecular events which may take a varie¬ 
ty of courses depending on circumstances. Here lies 
the main fallacy of macroscopic testing: the belief that 
a material of the same chemical composition or trade 
name, subjected to the same test conditions, should 
give the same result. It frequently does not! For ex¬ 
ample, the mechanical or electrical strength of mate¬ 
rials thus measured varies within such wide limits 
that only a statistical evaluation can hide the bank¬ 
ruptcy of this test approach. 

A scatter of test data beyond the errors of our 
equipment is a sure indication that the phenomena 
under investigation contain unrecognized, and there¬ 
fore uncontrolled, parameters. These parameters are 
generally of a molecular nature, hence invisible to the 
classical engineer like the ghosts in Topper’s tele¬ 
vision show. Let us conjure some of them for public 
scrutiny. 

In composing metals, plastics, glasses, and crystals, 
nature has to set billions upon billions of identical 
building stones into prescribed patterns. Obviously 
this requires that only these stones are at hand; but 
what chemist could prepare his starting materials 
with that purity. “Chemically pure” reagents contain 
normally parts per thousand of foreign matter; the 
starting materials of industry embody several per 
cent of unwanted constituents; and these extraneous 
particles have somehow to be accommodated. 

How they will be incorporated depends on the 
method of preparation. For example, if one grows a 
rock salt crystal slowly over thousands of years, as 
nature can afford to do, the atoms of sodium and 
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chlorine, because they fit the lattice structure best, 
are selectively inserted. The foreign matter is pushed 
along by street-cleaner techniques and now and then 
discarded in pockets. This method of purification by 
fractional crystallization, here carried by nature to 
the extreme, produces a rock salt crystal of great ap¬ 
parent purity, as optical absorption measurements 
testify. But take the same crystal, heat it to a few 
hundred degrees and cool it again, and its transpar¬ 
ency in the ultraviolet has been greatly impaired. The 
discard has seeped out of its pockets and the material 
is now inferior to any crystal grown with reasonable 
care in a few hours in the laboratory. This is also 
borne out by conductivity measurements: before 
heating, the crystal was a very good insulator; after 
heating, its conductivity has increased by orders of 
magnitude. 

Since we are bound to operate with impure mate¬ 
rials, it depends on preparation and requirements 
how disturbing this fact proves to be. In table salt, 
impurities in the order of per cents may not matter, 
but even here, who actually knows? Ailments like 
cancer might be induced by impurities in our food or 
in the air we breathe, just as a crystal can be poisoned 
by the atmosphere in which it grows. Through im¬ 
purities and their mode of distribution, the prehistoiy 
of a material enters as an important variable in criti¬ 
cal performance tests. 

The influence of prehistory is not limited to the 
distribution of extraneous matter only. Even ideal 
purity could not create or maintain an ideal material. 
In setting endlessly building stones upon building 
stones, mistakes are bound to occur. Suddenly, here 
is an extra row of atoms which has to end in a blind 
edge; there is a hole in the structure we forgot to fill; 
and over there a row of atoms must be pivoted around 
a corner. These mistakes, called dislocations, will be¬ 
come more numerous the faster nature works, that is, 
the higher the temperature. As the result of statistical 
laws, atoms will be missing from their regular lattice 
sites with a probability increasing exponentially with 
temperature, and be misplaced to surfaces or inter¬ 
stitial positions. 

In consequence, a material at any temperature level 
can be characterized by an equilibrium of disorder; 
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but it takes time to create a predictable amount of 
confusion. As the temperature is lowered, this time 
lengthens exponentially from seconds to minutes, 
days, years, and centuries. Only by creating a ma¬ 
terial at low temperature can we therefore hope to 
produce the improved order realizable at that tem¬ 
perature level. This is the secret why ‘ cold rubber” 
tires are superior to those made by the hot vul¬ 
canization process. In general, materials will contain 
a disorder, “frozen in” from some higher temperature. 

If imperfections have to be taken in stride, why not 
use them to advantage? After all, we pay more for a 
hand-woven Persian carpet than for a machine-made 
one, because the irregularities of the former reflect 
the artistic sense of its maker and replace endless 
repetition by ingenious variation. A perfect crystal 
would prove similarly uninteresting. Nonmetals 
would not conduct or fluoresce, ferromagnetics not 
show a useful magnetic response, steel could not be 
hardened, even trees might not grow or life originate 
in such flawless surroundings. To be sure, perfection 
has some striking advantages — the mechanical 
strength of metals, the electrical strength of insula¬ 
tors, and the moral strength of human beings could be 
raised a hundredfold — but adventures in life and na¬ 
ture arise from imperfections. 

Many deviations from perfection occur besides im¬ 
purities and misplaced lattice points. Electrons and 
electron defects, for example, may enter a dielectric 
from the electrodes or be generated in the volume by 
dissociation. 'Ihese electrical charges, moving com¬ 
bined with mass particles as ions or striking out on 
their own with all kinds of velocities and laws of mo¬ 
tion, are the active ingredients of our modem elec¬ 
tronic devices and will lead to a host of others yet to 
be invented. They also are the key to such chemical 
puzzles as: why certain compounds cannot be made 
in stoichiometric proportions; how colors fade and 
photographic films operate; how certain catalysts 
work; and why many tricks of the organic chemist 
prove to be successful. 

Boundaries are imperfections, providing the high¬ 
ways for surface conduction, diffusion, and chemical 
attack. Filled with intercrystalline cements, they may 
be the focus of embrittlement by mechanical vibra¬ 
tion and chemical transformation; metal fatigue and 
catastrophic failure results. Boundaries cause heat 
insulation: a single crystal of quartz conducts heat 
like iron by passing it on through its lattice vibra¬ 
tions. Disorder destroys the periodicity of motion and 
scatters these vibrations; hence fragmentation and 
glass formation leads to the silicate materials that in¬ 
sulate our houses. Special boundaries, the domain 
walls, impart usefulness to ferroelectrics and ferro¬ 
magnetics. Motion of these walls by external fields 
gives us control over the stored electric and magnetic 
energy and leads to the memory devices on which the 
success of modem computing machines depends. 

There is no end to the variability of the real struc¬ 
ture of matter and to the possibilities offered by its 
control. We have not even mentioned how the ele¬ 
mentary building stones themselves, the 90-odd dif¬ 
ferent atoms, can enter the design patterns of 
materials in endless substitutions, from homeopathic 
doses of parts per billion required for transistors to 


large-scale replacements as in mixed crystals, glasses, 
and metal alloys. But let us return to our airplane 
problem and draw some conclusions from this. 

Our faith in the beliefs and test procedures of the 
classical engineer has been shattered. The test data 
published in the literature are not binding as soon as 
they concern structure-sensitive properties. A material 
is not characterized by its chemical composition 
alone; its prehistory and the detailed arrangement of 
its building stones enter decisively. Taking apart a 
material by chemical analysis destroys the clues as 
effectively as if the police clean up a’murder house 
with soap and water. Engineers have to become de¬ 
tectives, familiar with sensitive nondestructive tools, 
including x-ray analysis, spectroscopy, electric and 
magnetic measureme nts, and the new probing methods 
of nuclear-, para-, and ferromagnetic resonance. 

Phenomena like mechanical strength and metal 
fatigue, explosion hazard and electrical failure, de¬ 
composition of plastics and loss of ferromagnetism, 
decisive for design considerations of the airplane of 
the future, are structure sensitive; only molecular 
analysis will bring them under control. Much of the 
needed information has been acquired by the scien¬ 
tists, much more is still missing. However, this in¬ 
completeness of the art does not give an excuse to let 
the engineer spend a further generation in the bleach¬ 
ers before he enters the arena. His game is being 
played now by stand-ins, the physicists and chemists. 
By enlisting him as an active partner in molecular 
thinking, we can prevent squandering our resources. 

According to our experience, this educational prob¬ 
lem is not solved by a few more courses in the science 
departments. If the physicist, for example, and the 
author is one of them, talks to an engineering student 
in typical lingo and aloofness, the information gen¬ 
erally passes straight through the skull, ear-in ear-out, 
without leaving any permanent impression. What we 
try to create as our answer to this situation, are truly 
interdepartmental laboratories for molecular science 
and engineering. The strong foundation is funda¬ 
mental research, leading into the unknown for the 
sake of knowledge only. After new knowledge has 
been acquired, questions can legitimately be asked 
about its practical implications. Thus, from the first 
floor of the house, mainly populated by scientists, we 
reach the second, where one dreams about long-range 
applications. Finally the problem passes to the top 
floor for the development of prototypes. 

Such a laboratory structure challenges any kind of 
talent found in schools of science and engineering, 
from mathematician and theoretical physicist to the 
wizard of devices. Here the physicist cannot explain 
away difficulties with impunity; the engineer’s proto¬ 
type does not work and a real answer is required. 
Here the ceramicist cannot persist in his old-estab¬ 
lished methods of handling materials. The scientist, 
inquiring into phenomena of a new order of com¬ 
plexity, sees what single crystals can accomplish and 
asks why ceramics cannot compete. Here is a feed¬ 
back between all activities, stimulating thinking and 
critical appraisal. The modern research tools of 
science and engineering, when combined in one lab¬ 
oratory, allow a more searching approach from many 
(Concluded on page 254) 
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To the Polls! 

P ossibly as a preliminary for another nationwide 
election to take place this year, Technology 
Alumni will get in some early practice this 
spring when they elect new officers for the Alumni 
Association, alumni term members on the M.I.T. 
Corporation, members of the National Nominating 
Committee, and (for classes whose numerals end in 
seven or two) class representatives on the Alumni 
Council. Ballots calling for the election of these of¬ 
ficers will be put into the mail on March 24. Counting 
of ballots will take place on April 25 and the results 
will appear in the June, 1956, issue of The Review. 

Nominated to serve as president of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association for the year beginning July 1, 
1956, is Theodore T. Miller, ’22, XV, Vice-president 
of Dewey and Almy Chemical Company of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. — a division of W. R. Grace and Com¬ 
pany of New York. Mr. Miller’s other achievements 
and participation in alumni affairs are recorded in 
the biographical data adjacent to his portrait on this 
page. 

Saxton W. Fletcher, T8, II, has been nominated to 
serve as vice-president for the two-year term begin¬ 
ning on July 1, 1956. He is president of the J. O. Ross 


Engineering Corporation of New York, president and 
director of Ross Engineering of Canada, Ltd., and 
also of the Ross Midwest Fulton Corporation, and 
director of both the John Waldron Corporation and 
the Columbian Carbon Company. Mr. Fletcher is 
president of his class, and is an honorary secretary. 
He was a representative on the Alumni Council from 
1949-19.54; a member of the Committee on Nomina¬ 
tions for Departmental Visiting Committees, 1952- 
1955; member of the National Nominating Commit¬ 
tee, 1952-1955; and president of the M.I.T. Club of 
New York, 1949-1950. He is a member of the Union 
League Club, Westchester Hills Golf Club; Scituate 
Harbor Yacht Club; M.I.T. Club of New York; 
Scituate Country Club; and the University Club of 
White Plains. 

David W. Skinner, ’23, XIV, Vice-president, As¬ 
sistant General Manager, and Director of the Polaroid 
Corporation of Cambridge, and Vincent T. Esta- 
brook, ’36, XV, Treasurer of Standish, Ayer and Mc¬ 
Kay, Inc., of Boston, have been nominated by the 
National Nominating Committee to serve on the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the Alumni Association from 
mid-1956 to mid-1958. 

Members of the National Nominating Committee 
are: Horatio L. Bond, ’23, chairman, Robert C. Erb, 


Nominated for Alumni Association Presidency 

Presidential nominee for the M.I.T. Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation for the year beginning July 1, 1956, is Theo¬ 
dore T. Miller, ’22, XV, Vice-president of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company of Cambridge, Mass., a 
division of the New York firm of W. R. Grace and 
Company. Mr. Miller has played an active role in 
alumni affairs, especially during the past decade. He 
was alumni member of the Visiting Committee on 
the Department of Modern Languages, 1947-1951; 
chairman of the Alumni Day Luncheon Committee, 

1952; Alumni Day cochairman, 1953, and chairman 
in 1954; member of the Executive Committee of 
the Alumni Association, 1952-1954; member of the 
Alumni Council since 1950; and chairman of 
the Alumni Fund Board, 1954-1956, which covers the 
period of eminently successful fund raising for the 
Karl Taylor Compton Laboratories. Mr. Miller is also 
a director of the Boston Fund, and of the Middlesex 
Products Corporation. 

Mr. Miller is a member of the Algonquin Club; 

Chemists’ Club of New York; Essex County Club of 
Manchester, Mass., of which he was governor in 1949 
and president from 1951-1954. He has also been a 
member of the Planning Council of American Man¬ 
agement Association Marketing Division, 1952 to 
present; American Marketing Association; Commer¬ 
cial Chemical Development Association, and the 
American Chemical Society. 
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'17, Clayton D. Grover, ’22, William S. Brackett, ’23, 
David J. Sullivan, ’24, Roger W. Allen, ’27, Richard L. 
Cheney, ’27, Morgan Collins, ’27, Robert J. Joyce, ’28, 
and Harold Chestnut, ’39. 

Nominated to serve for five years as alumni term 
members on the M.I.T. Corporation are: Augustus B. 
Kinzel, ’21, IX-B, Edward J. Hanley, ’24, II, and 
Dwight C. Arnold, ’27, XV. 

Dr. Kinzel is vice-president of Research, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. Mr. Hanley is 
president and director of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, and director of the Duquesne 
Light Company, Pennsylvania Economy League, and 
the Allegheny Valley Hospital. Mr. Arnold is presi¬ 


dent and treasurer of the Arnold-Copeland Com¬ 
pany, Inc. and director of Stevens-Arnold, Inc., both 
of South Boston. 

Nominations for representatives on the National 
Nominating Committee (with one Alumnus to be 
elected from each of the following Districts) are: 
District 8 — Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston — Cecil II. 
Green, ’23, VI-A; Birmingham — Douglas F. Elliott, 
’24, IX-B; Knoxville — George P. Palo, ’28, I; District 
9 — Albuquerque — Max L. Ilfeld, ’24, I; Phoenix — 
Earl L. Bimson, ’43, II; District 10 — Portland, Ore. 
— Henry S. Mears, ’06, III; Manila —J. van PI. 
Whipple, ’21, II; Honolulu — Ralph B. Johnson, ’27, 
X. 


To Be Elected Alumni Term Members of M.I.T. Corporation 



Fabian Bachrach 

Dwight C. Arnold, 27, XV 


Deakin Studio 

Edward J. Hanley, ’24, II 


Augustus B. Kinzel, ’21, IX-B 


The trio pictured above have been named nominees to serve a five-year term as alumni term members on the M.I.T. Corporation. 
Mr. Arnold is president and treasurer of the Arnold-Copeland Company, Inc., and director of Stevens Arnold, Inc., both of South 
Boston. Mr. Hanley is president and director of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation of Pittsburgh. Dr. Kinzel is vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of research. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York City. 


Council Meeting 314 

D wight C. Arnold, ’27, President of the Alumni 
Association, opened the 314th meeting of the 
Alumni Council which was held at the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club on January 23, 1956, at 7:40 p.m., after dinner, 
in which 115 members and guests took part. Under 
items of business it was announced that 14 members 
of the Institute’s staff had paid visits to 23 local clubs 
between December 1 and January 20, 1956. James R. 
Killian, Jr., ’26, President of the Institute, visited 
Ottawa; Robert E. Booth, Associate Librarian, visited 
San Juan; and H. E. Lobdell, T7, Executive Vice- 
president of the Alumni Association, visited Monter¬ 
rey, Mexico City, and Havana; all other visits to 
M.I.T. clubs were within continental United States. 

Chenery Salmon, ’26, chairman of the Midwinter 
Meeting Committee, reported that early returns in¬ 
dicated a large turnout for the meeting on February 
1 at Walker Memorial, even though many Alumni in 


the Greater Boston area had failed to receive their 
announcements of this meeting. Further details on 
this gathering appear an page 246 in this section of 
The Review. 

Donald W. Kitchin, T9, chairman of the Alumni 
Day Committee, announced that the basic plans for 
Alumni Day, on June 11, will differ considerably 
from those of past years. The first and major change 
is that all activities will be held on the M.I.T. campus 
in Cambridge. A morning conference on the subject 
of “Science and World Health” is planned, and, as 
usual, President Killian’s report on progress at M.I.T. 
will be a feature of the luncheon. Afternoon visits to 
departments and laboratories are planned to supple¬ 
ment and illustrate the morning presentations. The 
traditional Stein-on-the-Table Banquet of former 
years will be replaced by a barbeque-type dinner, 
with service at tables, at which the ladies will join 
Alumni. No formal addresses are planned at the bar- 
beque banquet to be held in Rockwell Cage. 
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As chairman of the Alumni Fund Board, Theodore 
T. Miller, ’22, reported that 6,600 Alumni (as of Jan¬ 
uary 23) have contributed $302,000 as compared to 
6,700 Alumni who contributed $250,000 for the cor¬ 
responding date in 1955. Of this year's contributions, 
$28,000 has been earmarked for scholarships, and 
$6,500 for research in the medical sciences. Mr. Miller 
also announced that the identity of the anonymous 
donor (whose contributions matched that given by 
individual Alumni contributions last year) would be 
revealed at the Midwinter Meeting on February 1. 

Dr. James H. Means, ’06, formerly Chief of Medical 
Services at the Massachusetts General Hospital from 
1924 to 1951, and since then consulting physician in 
the M.I.T. Medical Department, then introduced the 
first speaker of the evening — Dr. James M. Faulkner, 
Director of the Institute’s Medical Department. Dr. 
Faulkner spoke on the Institute’s Faculty Health Sur¬ 
vey and of its Occupational Medical Service. 

The purpose of the Facidty Health Survey is to 
enable the members of the Institute’s Faculty to carry 
on their very active loads with the least interruption 
for reasons of health. Among 267 members who first 
took advantage of this survey, 295 disorders were 
found by the Medical Department. Some of these 
had been known and most were not serious. The 
group of 267 participating in this program of pre¬ 
ventive medicine has now grown to 350 Faculty mem¬ 
bers, and groups in this program have volunteered 
to serve as test subjects in current medical research. 

Dr. Faulkner’s report on the Occupational Medical 
Service brought up to date the work reported in the 
April, 1953, issue of The Review by Dr. Harriet L. 
Hardy. 

Final speaker of the evening was T. William 
Lambe, 2-44, Associate Professor of Soil Mechanics, 
who described two engineering projects where prac¬ 
tical use had been made of research work conducted 
by the Institute’s Soil Stabilization Laboratory. 

The Mona Reservoir, near Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.I., had a capacity of 700,000,000 gallons and 
covered more than 70 acres. When put to use in 1947 
to store water from the Hope River it leaked so badly 
that it was abandoned. By cleaning the bottom of 
the reservoir of stones and vegetation, spreading a 
one-inch layer of clay and about 140 tons of chemical 
on the surface, a new bottom was built for the reser¬ 
voir which has proved to be entirely practical. 

Another project that Professor Lambe described 
was a fuel oil storage reservoir owned by Creole 
Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela. The crude oil 
is refined into gasoline which has a rapid, steady 
market, but fuel oil, which can be sold in the fall and 
winter, must be stored in spring and summer. Steel 
storage tanks in Venezuela cost about $1.25 per bar¬ 
rel. Creole originally considered a concrete-lined 
reservoir, but during a symposium at M.I.T. in the 
fall of 1954, representatives heard of the Institute’s 
Soil Stabilization experiments. The final fuel oil 
reservoir covers 15 acres and holds 4,000,000 barrels 
of oil. It was completed in two months for less than 
one-fifth the cost of steel tanks with apparently no 
leakage. Creole is designing another such reservoir 
and is planning to double the height of the dam for 
this reservoir. 
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School for Advanced Study 

E stablishment of a School for Advanced Study 
providing means by which post-doctoral scholars 
from all over the world can join with the M.I.T. Fac¬ 
ulty in high-level theoretical studies and research 
was announced on January 4, 1956, by James R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., '26, President. The announcement was made 
at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria given by the 
M.I.T. Corporation for 1,550 guests, including many 
Alumni. Martin J. Buerger, ’24, Professor of Min¬ 
eralogy and Crystallography, has been appointed 
director of the new School which will formalize op¬ 
portunities for advanced study which are already 
available at M.I.T., Dr. Killian said. 

In its initial embodiment the School will be simply 
an organizational entity, but it is hoped ultimately 
to provide a center and adequate housing for fellows 
and guests. Scholars who are invited to M.I.T. for ad¬ 
vanced study will have the status of “fellows” in the 
School. This year there have been approximately 100 
such people from 15 countries, studying at the Insti¬ 
tute and they have been registered as “guests” or 
“visiting fellows.” 

Dr. Buerger said that ordinarily visiting scholars 
do not enroll in courses or seek degrees, and M.I.T. 
has not asked them to pay tuition. The majority are 
supported by fellowships or grants, and, he added: 

We welcome such scholars and believe we can be of 
greater help to them by establishing the new School. 
Much can be gained in science and engineering through 
the interchange of ideas. Close association and intimate 
discussion between men in the same field of research, or 
in different fields, can be productive of new insights. 

By establishing a school, we will be able to bring the 
scholars closer together and closer to members of our 
own Faculty. Special programs can be arranged for them 
and arrangements can be made for them to meet in 
informal conferences. Plans for a special on-campus 
housing unit for visiting scholars are being considered. 

The school will be similar in its objectives to the 
Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton, but the 
Princeton center has a permanent staff of some size. 
Unlike the Princeton School, the M.I.T. School for 
Advanced Study will be an integral part of the In¬ 
stitute, and constitute an extension of the level of the 
programs of the Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools. 

Dr. Buerger, who will assume the office of director 
on July 1, 1956, has been at the Institute since 1920, 
when he came as a student. He has been on the staff 
since 1925 when he was appointed a teaching fellow. 
He became a full professor in the Department of 
Geology in 1944 and is now chairman of the Institute 
Faculty. 

A native of Detroit, Dr. Buerger attended Morris 
High School in New York City before entering M.I.T. 
He was awarded a Ph.D. in 1929. He is widely known 
for his studies in theoretical mineralogy and has been 
active in the development of new theories of crystal 
structure analysis. He is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, former president of the Min- 
eralogical Society of America and is a member of the 
National Research Council committees on solids and 
crystallography. 
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Western Regional Conference 

W est Coast Alumni will have opportunity to visit 
with distinguished members of the Institute’s 
Faculty and Administration on Saturday, March 17, 
when the Western Regional Conference is scheduled 
to be held at the Hotel Ambassador in Los Angeles. 

On the general theme of “The Impact of Today’s 
Technology” the following addresses will be given: 
“Frontiers of Science” by George R. Harrison, Dean 
of the School of Science; “The Nuclear Reactor as a 
Tool for Research and Industry” by Theos J. Thomp¬ 
son, Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineering; 
“Aeronautics’ Current Technical Challenges” by 
H. Guyford Stever, recently named Associate Dean 
of the School of Engineering; and “Today’s Plans 
for Tomorrow’s Management” by E. P. Brooks, ’17, 
Dean of the School of Industrial Management. 

Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Vice-president and Provost, 
will speak on government-sponsored research at M.I.T. 
at the luncheon, and James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Presi¬ 
dent, will speak of recent progress made at the 
Institute as part of the banquet program. 

Further information may be obtained from Wil¬ 
liam H. MacCallum, ’24, Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 
17, Calif. 



M.I.T. Photo 


Recently erected in the tower of the M.I.T. Chapel is 
this bell of unusual shape which is being struck by 
Howard F. Taylor, 2-46, Professor of Metallurgy. The 
bell was cast in the Institute’s Metals Processing Lab¬ 
oratory under the direction of Professor Taylor. Designed 
by Theodore J. Roszak, the bell and its containing tower 
have evoked much comment. 


“Mr. A” Revealed 
at Midwinter Meeting 

he mysterious “Mr. X,” who offered to match, 
dollar for dollar, contributions of M.I.T. Alumni 
to the 1955 Alumni Fund, was identified as Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, chairman of the Board of General 
Motors Corporation and life member of the M.I.T. 
Corporation. One of the Institute’s greatest benefac¬ 
tors, Mr. Sloan contributed $515,000 to match an 
equal amount given by Technology Alumni. With 
other sums voted by the Alumni Fund Board, con¬ 
tributions for the 1955 Alumni Fund reached 
$1,215,000. 

The announcement was made on February 1 at 
the Midwinter Meeting of 700 Technology Alumni 
at Walker Memorial, by Dwight C. Arnold, ’27, 
President of the Alumni Association. Speaking for 
Theodore T. Miller, ’22, chairman of the 1955 Alumni 
Fund Board, and who was unable to be present, 
Mr. Arnold read Mr. Miller’s report, in part, as 
follows: 

You are all familiar with Mr. Sloan’s other benefactions 
through the years. Many of them were greater in amount, 
but few if any had the impact of this one. Why did he 
make this dramatic offer? May I tell you in his own 
words: 

“The M.I.T. Alumni should feel very proud of their 
contributions to the Karl Taylor Compton Laboratories. 
It has been a privilege for me to share with other 
Alumni in making possible this permanent and most 
fitting memorial to a truly great man. The steady growth 
of our Alumni Fund demonstrates real confidence and 
faith in the future of the Institute under Dr. Killian’s 
bold and imaginative leadership. The expanding oppor¬ 
tunities in science, engineering, and management, which 
M.I.T. is exploiting with vigor, foretell great advances 
which will augment our economic strength, help con¬ 
quer disease, and improve our general welfare.” 

We, his fellow Alumni, owe Mr. Sloan a debt of grati¬ 
tude for his outstanding example and challenge. We, the 
Alumni who are charged with the operation of our Fund, 
are grateful to you for the way in which you have met 
that challenge. Your response was worthy of the man 
whose name we honored — Karl Taylor Compton. 

Those who attended the Midwinter Meeting 
heard words of welcome from Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, 
Vice-president and Treasurer, speaking on behalf 
of President Killian who was in Washington. Mr. 
Snyder commented on the gift of George Eastman, 
which made it possible for M.I.T. to move to Cam¬ 
bridge, mentioned the Compton Computer Center 
(See February Review, page 201), and spoke briefly 
of a life income plan which is being considered for 
Alumni and friends of the Institute. 

The major portion of the Midwinter Meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion of “What Science Has 
in Store for You.” John E. Burchard, ’23, Dean of 
the School of Humanities and Social Studies, served 
as moderator of the panel of experts which included: 
Holt Ashley, ’48, Associate Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering; Hoyt C. Hottel, ’24, Professor of Fuel 
Engineering; Samuel A. Goldblith, ’40, Associate 
Professor of Food Technology; Jerome B. Wiesner, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering; and Eli Shapiro, 
(Continued on page 248) 
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The web between the tubes conducts heat faster. Structural strength is high, 
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Associate Dean of the School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. 

Faculty members outlined the progress they fore¬ 
saw as possibilities within the next half century in 
the fields of aviation, energy uses, food-processing 
methods, and in the very broad field of electronics 
and communication. Although highly interesting, the 
predictions of the “experts” represented their per¬ 
sonal views and were “off the record.” 

The evening was climaxed by the first general 
showing, to Alumni, of the Lincoln Laboratory’s re¬ 
cently completed film on the SAGE system of con¬ 
tinental air defense, mentioned on page 230 of this 
issue of The Review. 

Architecture and Planning 

O x March 5, 1955, Members of the Visiting 
Committee on the School of Architecture and 
Planning met at M.I.T. to review the progress 
made by the School under the guidance of Pietro 
Belluschi, Dean.® In addition to William T. Aldrich, 

® Members of this Committee for 1954-1955 were: William 
Emerson, chairman, William T. Aldrich, '01, Samuel A. 
Marx, ’07, Kenneth Franzheim, '13, Thomas D’A. Brophy, T6, 
Louis II. Skidmore, ’23, Carl L. Feiss, ’38, Richard M. Ben¬ 
nett, Walter A. Gropius, and George A. Sloan (deceased). 


’01, Richard M. Bennett, Kenneth Franzheim, 13, 
Louis H. Skidmore, ’23, and William Emerson — all 
members of the Visiting Committee — members of 
the Institute staff who attended this meeting in¬ 
cluded: James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President of M.I.T.; 
Dean Belluschi; Robert M. Kimball, ’33, Secretary of 
the Institute; Professor Lawrence B. Anderson, 30, 
Head of the Department of Architecture; and Pro¬ 
fessor Frederick J. Adams, Head of the Department 
of City and Regional Planning. 

Dean Belluschi explained that the School was now 
operating for the first time under a new curriculum 
that provided greater flexibility of choice of electives 
on the part of students. The School has special 
facilities in the fine arts which are being used to 
increasing extent as electives by students in the 
Humanities program. The development of visual 
design teaching at the graduate level helps to bal¬ 
ance the highly technical aspects of the architects 
curriculum by developing appreciation of the ex¬ 
pressive or decorative arts. 

In the spring of 1956 an elective entitled “Struc¬ 
ture of the City” will be offered. This course will 
deal with the physical environment of the modern 
American city, using the historical development and 
contemporary problems of Greater Boston for illus¬ 
trative purposes. 

Although no major changes in the program of 
instruction in City and Regional Planning had oc¬ 
curred during the year. Professor Adams announced 
that collaboration has been established with the 
(Continued on page 250) 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND REALITY 

SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 
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foreword by Stuart Chase 

Xi 278 pages Illustrated $7.00 

Once in a blue moon a man comes along who grasps the relationship between events 
which have hitherto seemed quite separate, and gives mankind a new dimension of 
knowledge. Einstein, demonstrating the relativity of space and time, was such a man. 

In another field and on a less cosmic level, Benjamin Lee Whorf was one, to rank some 
day perhaps with such great social scientists as Franz Boas and William James. 

He grasped the relationship between human language and human thinking, how 
language indeed can shape our innermost thoughts. — Stuart Chase 

Whorf’s memorable Technology Review essays as well as important hitherto 
unpublished papers are included in this significant volume 
now just issued by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. and 
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Harvard Graduate School of Design in giving an 
annual housing seminar, and also with the Harvard 
Law School in offering a seminar on urban land 
policy in underdeveloped countries, both of which 
are proposed for the 1955-1956 season. Research 
projects under way include one (for a five-year 
period) on Principles and Methods of Analyzing 
Resource Problems, and one on the architectural 
resources of the building industry. In addition, a 
special summer program is undertaken jointly with 
the Course in Building Engineering and Construc¬ 
tion on the use of plastics in the design of building 
products. 

The continuing demand for qualified graduates in 
City and Regional Planning far exceeds the present 
output. Professor Adams stated that a program lead¬ 
ing to a doctor’s degree should help to overcome this 
shortage by attracting first-rate students. 

Dean Belluschi announced that the Bemis Fund 
would be used to encourage creative work by pro¬ 
fessional architects of outstanding ability who would 
serve as visiting professors with tenure of from sev¬ 
eral weeks to a year. 

The professional background of the School’s Fac¬ 
ulty and staff covers a wide range, from training in 
economics and visual design to land-use planning. 
The Committee expressed general approval of the 
School’s educational and research activities. It also 
strongly recommends that a grant be made to the 
School to enable Dean Belluschi to publish a book¬ 
let explanatory of the School’s goals and accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The report of the Visiting Committee, which has 
been summarized above, was reviewed at the June 
10, 1955, meeting of the M.I.T. Corporation and the 
October 21 meeting of the Executive Committee, and 
was received for publication in The Review on No¬ 
vember 8. 

Course 1 Review 

I n a two-day session on April 17 and 18, 1955, 
members of the Department of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering met with members of the Depart¬ 
ment’s Visiting Committee.® All members of the 
Committee were present except William V. Mc- 
Menimen, ’03, Howard H. McClintic, Jr., T9, and 
James H. Stratton. The Institute’s Administration 
was represented by: James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Presi¬ 
dent; C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, Dean of the School 
of Engineering; and Robert M. Kimball, ’33, Secre¬ 
tary. 

Student enrollment appears to have become a 
problem. Figures presented show a declining under- 
(Concluded on page 252) 

° Members of this Committee for 1954—1955 were: Alfred 
T. Glassett, ’20, chairman, William V. McMenimen, '03, Wil¬ 
liam J. Orchard, ’ll, Howard H. McClintic, Jr., T9, Horatio 
L. Bond, ’23, Philip C. Rutledge, '33, Wesley W. Homer, 
John N. Kyle, Henry R. Shepley, and James H. Stratton. 
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"When I look over the fence... 


“Since the day when man made his first brief airborne flight, the advance in 
aeronautics has been little short of fantastic. Tremendous achievements have opened new 
avenues of progress that were but idle dreams of yesteryear. We live in a new dimension! 

“To the young men of today, these new avenues of progress in aeronautics and 
the related sciences reveal almost limitless opportunities for success. As an engineer 
in quite another field I am constantly drawn to look over the fence to see what I see. And 
I am fascinated with the great and fast-growing opportunities that are there. So 
much so, that to the potent message of a previous century, ‘Go West, young man! I am 
prompted to add.. .‘Look up, young man, reach for the stars, for they lead to great things! ”* 


CHARLES LUCKMAN 
Partner-PEREIRA & LUCKMAN 
Planning—Architecture — Engineering 



Out of his own successful engineering career, Charles 
Luckman sets a sure course for today’s trained young 
man when he says “reach for the stars!’ 

In the aircraft industry, the expression is strikingly 
exemplified by the records of thousands of far-seeing 
young men who have graduated into secure positions 
that offer lasting success. What was yesterday’s single 
field has today come to include a multitude of spe¬ 
cialized sciences. 

At Northrop Aircraft —world leader in the design 
and production of all-weather and pilotless aircraft 
—the young engineer is provided a host of activities 
from which to choose. Each offers success opportuni¬ 
ties positively unbounded. 

For detailed information regarding specific openings 
in your field of specialization, write Manager of Engi¬ 
neering Industrial Relations, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
1001 East Broadway, Hawthorne, California. 


NORTHROP 


Pioneers in All Weather and Pilotless Flight 


*From an address to 
the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, 

Los Angeles, California 
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graduate student interest in the field. The problem 
appears to be a real one and the Committee feels 
that the educational experiment recommended later 
in this report might well help toward a solution. 
Enrollment in the Graduate School continues in 
substantial numbers and no problem is apparent at 
that level. 

It was very satisfying to the Committee to find 
that the volume of research work is standing up 
very well and that the programs themselves appear 
to be very effective, not only as research projects but 
as Graduate School instruction. 

A new undergraduate curriculum in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, in which the undergraduate course in 
Building Engineering and Construction has been 
completely integrated with that of Civil Engineering, 
was discussed. It appeared to the Committee that 
the new course had been well planned and effec¬ 
tively organized. The course has been given this fall 
for the first time. 

Considerable attention was given to a new ap¬ 
proach to undergraduate teaching of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing which was proposed by Professor John B. Wilbur, 
’26, Head of the Department. The philosophy under¬ 
lying Dr. Wilbur’s suggested approach might well be 
applicable to all undergraduate engineering training, 
and is completely developed in Dr. Wilbur’s article 
“The Limitations of Logic in Engineering Educa¬ 


tion’’ which appeared in the March, 1955, issue of 
The Review. Basically, his theory is that students 
should begin taking professional subjects in their 
freshman year as a means of more effectively de¬ 
veloping their ability to think for themselves, and 
to develop a better understanding of the engineering 
sciences to be taught in parallel with the profes¬ 
sional subjects. Much planning and preliminary work 
would be required to initiate such an educational 
plan, and the cost of establishing such a program 
(which would not be recurrent, however) might be 
$250,000 or more. Under Dr. Wilbur’s plan, even the 
freshman students would be taught by Faculty mem¬ 
bers in the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engi¬ 
neering who should be carefully selected for their 
ability to deal with entering college students. 

In the opinion of the Visiting Committee the new 
educational program outlined above appears to be a 
very promising innovation and the Committee rec¬ 
ommends, subject to ironing out of details for the 
course by the members of the Department and also 
subject to a solution of the financial problems in¬ 
volved, that a tryout of this system on a partial scale 
should be made. The Committee believes that this 
program would help make better engineers and 
would improve the standing of our Course in Civil 
Engineering as compared with those of other col¬ 
leges. 

The report of the Visiting Committee was studied 
by the M.I.T. Corporation at its meeting on October 
3, 1955, and by the Institute’s Executive Committee 
on October 21. The report was transmitted to The 
Review for publication on November 8, 1955. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE SCIENTISTS number 3 of a series 




Brain and Brawn 


Some of the young fellows on our staff 
have been analyzing our fles of personal 
data regarding scientists and engineers 
here at Hughes. What group 
characteristics would be found? 

With additional facts cheerfully contributed 
by their colleagues they have come up 
with a score of relationships—some 
amusing, some quite surprising. We shall 
chart the most interesting 
results for you in this series. 

Contrary to popular belief, higher academic study goes hand in 
hand with increased school athletic activity—as shown in the 
above chart. This is based on data obtained from a 20% ran¬ 
dom sample of the 2400 professional engineers and scientists 
of Hughes Research and Development Laboratories. 



In our laboratories here at Hughes, more than 
half of the engineers and scientists have had 
one or more years of graduate work, one in 
four has his Master’s, one in 15 his Doctor’s. 
The Hughes research program is of wide 
variety and scope, affording exceptional free¬ 
dom as well as exceptional facilities for these 
people. Indeed, it would be hard to find a 
more exciting and rewarding human climate 
for a career in science. Too, the professional 
level is being stepped up continually to insure 
our future success in commercial as well as 
military work. 

Hughes is pre-eminent as a developer and 
manufacturer of airborne electronic systems. 
Our program includes military projects in 
ground and airborne electronics, guided 
missiles, automatic control, synthetic intelli¬ 
gence. Projects of broader commercial and 
scientific interest include research in semi¬ 
conductors, electron tubes, digital and analog 
computation, data handling, navigation, pro¬ 
duction automation. 


Due to the expanding use of Hughes 
electronic systems , new positions are 
open for engineers who have demonstrated 
ingenuity and inventive ability in the 
areas of product design. 


SCIENTIFIC STAFF RELATIONS 

Hugh es 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 

Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 
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I atomic 
I power 


DEVELOPMENT 


atomic poiv 


holds the 
greatest 
promise of 
career 
success. 

Take this opportunity to pioneer 
with the leaders. Participate with 
WESTINGHOUSE in the research and 
development of nuclear reactors for 
commercial power plants, and for the 
propulsion of naval vessels. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
METALLURGISTS 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 

New! Westinghouse 
Fellowship Program 

... in conjunction with the 
University of Pittsburgh. This 
new Westinghouse program en¬ 
ables qualified candidates to 
attain their M.S. and Ph.D. de¬ 
grees WHILE ON FULL PAY. 

Salaries Open 

Ample housing available in 
modern suburban community 
15 minutes from our new plant. 

Ideal working conditions. Excel¬ 
lent pension plan. Education pro¬ 
gram. Health & Life Insurance. 

I_i 

Send for your copy of 

"TOMORROW'S OPPORTUNITY TODAY” 

State whether you ore an engineer, 
mathematician, Physicist or Metallurgist. 

Send complete resume to 
MR. A. M. JOHNSTON, 
Dept. A.M. 



J0MOd OIUlO** 


Westinghouse Bettis Plant 
P.0. Box 1468 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Westinghouse 

"pint Ok /4to*Mic "Pocvei 


MOLECULAR ENGINEERING 

(Concluded from page 242) 

angles, and the specialists able to handle them work 
as allies. There is no excuse for doctorate students to 
remain narrow minded; their research problem fits 
into a broad context and may be pursued with any 
promising tool of any discipline. 

This effort can succeed only if the over-all prob¬ 
lems attacked are broad and challenging, and if the 
staff members have full freedom in their individual 
research and receive full credit for their contribu¬ 
tions. The Laboratory for Insulation Research has 
been built up since 1937 as a pioneering test case. 
Its present staff consists of physicists, chemists, elec¬ 
trical engineers, and ceramicists; we hope to form an 
alliance with mechanical and chemical engineers, 
metallurgists, and biologists, as experience and con¬ 
fidence grow. The name of the Laboratory is some¬ 
what misleading; it was originally chosen to 
emphasize connection with problems of the electrical 
engineer. However, there exists no true “insulation,” 
either in electrical equipment or in human affairs. 
Any material can be made to conduct electricity; and 
the generation, motion, and control of charge carriers 
in gases, liquids, and solids, with all transitions from 
insulators to metals is one of our broad fields of in¬ 
terest. Other long-range projects concern the origin 
and action of electric and magnetic moments, from 
individual electron clouds and nuclei to the cases of 
extreme coupling, the ferroelectrics and ferromag¬ 
netics. We try to contribute to the fundamental un¬ 
derstanding of the electric and magnetic properties 
of matter and to their application in devices. 

If laboratories for Molecular Science and Engineer¬ 
ing are established on a broader scale and their aims 
supported by teaching on an interdepartmental level, 
does this solve the problem of government and indus¬ 
try to leam and apply, with dispatch the concepts of 
molecular engineering? Obviously, the students thus 
educated will make their impact, but only gradually. 
Summer-session courses* and postgraduate fellow¬ 
ships have to be added, bringing promising men back 
from industry to the universities for days or a year of 
unhampered study as co-workers in these challeng¬ 
ing laboratories. Returning to their organizations they 
will spread the new comradeship and understanding 
co-operation between science and engineering in 
molecular thinking. 

°A 10-day course in “Molecular Engineering” will be offered 
at M.I.T. in the Summer Session of 1956. 


BLANCHARD CONSTRUCTION CO. 

General Contractors 

2546 S.W. Vista Ave. Portland 1, Oregon 

M. A. Blanchard ’36 
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The Spirit of Service That Keeps on Growing 


There is a heritage of service that 
is passed on from one generation of 
telephone people to another. 

It had its beginning more than 
eighty years ago when Alexander 
Graham Bell gave the world its first 
telephone. It has grown as the busi¬ 
ness has grown. 

Many times each day and night 
this spirit of service is expressed in 
some friendly, helpful act for some¬ 


one in need. The courtesy, loyalty 
and teamwork that telephone people 
put into their daily jobs are a part 
of it. 

Out of it have come the courage 
and inspiration that have surmounted 
fire and flood and storm. 

We, the telephone people of today, 
are vested with the responsibility of 
carrying on this trust. It is human 
to make mistakes and so at times 


the job we do for you may not be all 
that we want it to be. But in the long 
run, we know that how we do our 
individual job and how we bear 
our individual responsibility will de¬ 
termine how we fulfill our trust. 

For our business is above all a 
business of people ... of men and 
women who live and work and serve 
in countless communities through¬ 
out the land. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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2000 KVA 


Static Type 

CONSTANT 

CURRENT 

REGULATORS 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

Harold E. Koch, '22, President 
Elton E. Staples, '26, Exec. Vice President 
Chester Meyer, '36, Works Manager 


SCIENCE-THE MIGHTY MULTIPLIER 

(Continued from page 234) 

importance of postdoctoral students and to the con¬ 
tributions from such students and scholars to the ad¬ 
vancement of science and technology, and will serve 
to relate them more closely to our corporate life. 

In its initial embodiment, the School will be simply 
an organizational entity, but we hope ultimately 
to provide a center for visiting fellows and guests 
and by this means to gain the advantage of cross¬ 
stimulation of ideas which always occurs when 
learned and ingenious men are brought together into 
close social contact. Professor Buerger has accepted 
appointment as Director of the School for Advanced 
Study and also the appointment as an Institute Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Tribute 

I wish finally to record the major part played by 
two members of our Corporation in making it possi¬ 
ble for M.I.T. to achieve or undertake these things. 
The first is Mr. Sloan. In addition to his responsibili¬ 
ties as the principal architect and senior statesman of 
one of the great industrial institutions of our society, 
Mr. Sloan has lately given major attention and energy 
to the creation, promotion, and strengthening of non¬ 
profit institutions and programs devoted to the public 
welfare, especially in the fields of science and 
management — the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can¬ 
cer Research, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the 
Fund for Basic Research, the School of Industrial 
Management at M.I.T., and M.I.T. itself. All have 
been major beneficiaries of his wisdom, his ideas, and 
his generosity. I would salute him tonight as one of 
the major figures in the development of M.I.T and 
a philanthropist who joins generosity with wisdom. 
The second person is.Marshall B. Dalton, T5, who 
for the past decade has served as chairman of the 
M.I.T. Corporation Development Committee and as 
a member of the Institute’s Executive Committee. 
Under his bold and unflagging leadership the funds 
have been secured to enhance the scope and the serv¬ 
ice of the Institute in the ways I have briefly out¬ 
lined. This dinner, marking another milestone in the 
augmentation of the Institute’s resources, is a fitting 
time to recognize the boldness, the dedication, and 
the devotion of Mr. Dalton. Both of these Alumni 
(Concluded on page 258) 
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STANDBY 


Packaged 12 mcfh plant designed and 
built by Draketown for... 

* Utility or Industrial standby 

* Peak shaving and augmentation 

* 100% Town or plant supply 

A Packaged Draketown Propane Plant will 
help you reduce demand charges; provide a 
supply of gas during curtailment periods... 
at the turn of a valve ... or supply that out¬ 
lying section or plant 100% if desired. 

0®^§^%<)PANE PLANTS 

" Good Gas Insurance ~ 
If you have a gas problem, we can help you. 
We operate from coast to coast and overseas. 

Phone or writs today—no obligation. 


Drake & Townsend 

INC o • n o B . * I e 

Consulting • Design • Engineering• Construction 
11 WEST 42ND STREET • NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS 


MACHINES FOR COPPER • STEEL • BRONZE 
ALUMINUM • ALLOY WIRES 


There is a FUTURE in CONTROLS by HONEYWELL 


T his is the age of automatic control. And 
automatic control is Honeywell's busi¬ 
ness. This includes the development and 
manufacture of a wide variety of automatic 
controls for the fields of aeronautics, heat¬ 


ing and air conditioning, industrial instru¬ 
mentation and others. A record of constant 
growth in plant facilities and continual de¬ 
velopment of new products is assurance of 
opportunity for personal advancement. 


Positions are now available in Minneapolis in 


Research • Design and Development 
• Production Engineering 


for engineers at all levels of experience. 


Direct inquiries to 


J. A. Hill 

Personnel Department 
Minneapolis-Honey well Reg. Co. 
2753 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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The Most Complete 
and Modem 
Die*Casting Facilities 
in New England 



Our latest type high pressure 
Lester Phoenix machines insure 
precision low-cost castings. 

You can depend upon our proven 
know-how to design and develop 
your most intricate castings. 

Ask to have the Mason represent¬ 
ative call, or send us your prints. 
Our Engineering department will 
give every request, whether large 
or small, conscientious prompt 
attention. 

Ted Sthwamb '22 Nat Pearlstein '26 
Geo. Swift ‘24 Ed Beaupre '41 


L. E. MASON CO. 

BOSTON 36, MASS. 
Established 1931 


SCIENCE-THE MIGHTY MULTIPLIER 

(Concluded from page 256) 

have achieved a secure place in the history of M.I.T. 
and in the affection and esteem of M.I.T. men every¬ 
where. 

In addition to these two, there are the members of 
the Alumni Fund Board and the class agents, many 
of whom are here tonight. Along with Theodore T. 
Miller, ’22, the chairman of the Alumni Fund Board, 
I salute them for adding $1,000,000 to our fund for 
Karl Compton’s memorial. 

During the past 10 years, with the help of these 
people and the members of the entire Corporation 
and Faculty, M.I.T. has received in cash or funds 
committed for it for both capital and current use 
$62,000,000. This is a princely sum, and I want to¬ 
night to thank our friends and supporters across the 
nation for their confidence, their faith, and their 
generosity. 


Fiscal Footnote 

I also want to add a fiscal footnote such as we fre¬ 
quently see on operating statements. The dollar 
ain’t what she used to be. What was a million dollars 
10 years ago represents in purchasing power only a 
half-million dollars today. In approximately dou¬ 
bling its assets in dollars along with nearly doubling 
its student body, we have not maintained our pur¬ 
chasing power per student. Measured in constant 
value dollars, our endowment has not increased in 
proportion to our increase in size and national re¬ 
sponsibility. This is why Mr. Sloan remarked today 
at our Executive Committee meeting that that $62,- 
000,000 represents only half of our needs. 

This condition of progress and advance at M.I.T. 
which I have sought to report is, even more than the 
handsome building which will bear his name, Karl 
Compton’s truest and most apt memorial. It was his 
lifelong goal to seek ways to augment man’s under¬ 
standing. It was his strength that he could stand un¬ 
afraid and challenged before the majesty and mystery 
of what man does not understand. It was his 
delight to witness and encourage the ever-renewing 
creativity of young minds working with freedom and 
seeking to understand. This is the glory of a great 
educator and a great educational institution. 



PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY INC OF WALTHAM 
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BILL GRISWOLD, college graduate in ’48, was 
New England Life’s 1954 Rookie of the Year , and had an even 
bigger year in ’55. Read why he calls his work, "as satisfying 
a livelihood and vocation as could ever be desired. ” 


(Some questions answered by 
a New England Life Agent) 


insurance 


What do you like best about the life insurance 
business? 

"The fact that I’m a professional man, I’m my own boss, 
and there’s no limit on my income. I’d had good jobs, from 
the laundry business to managing a theater, but none of 
them offered me half the opportunities I’ve found in life 
insurance.” 

How did you learn to sell life insurance? 

"New England Life gives a new agent comprehensive 
training in his general agency and at the home office. In 
addition, he gets skillful field supervision. And he is urged 


to continue his insurance education through advanced 
courses and special seminars.” 

How about earnings? 

"New England Life gives each new agent a generous 
training allowance. With some good breaks, I earned a five 
figure income in my first year. I’m now in my third year. 
My income has steadily increased, and I take a lot of satis¬ 
faction in serving a fine clientele.” 

Let us tell you more about the advantages of a career 
with New England Life. Write Vice President L. M. 
Huppeler, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU NEW ENGLAND 

ofc/ LI FEfefff 


MABCH, 1950 


A career with New England Life attracts men from many fields 
— banking, teaching, business administration as well as selling. 
Some of our most successful agen ts have technical backgrounds. 
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K. T. COMPTON AND M.I.T. 

(Continued from page 238 ) 

In not only carrying on, but speeding up and ex¬ 
panding Karl’s plan for the new laboratories, Presi¬ 
dent Killian took on a major job. He and Karl had 
just completed their vital postwar expansion and re¬ 
habilitation program for the Institute, for which they 
had raised a total of nearly $50,000,000 in the post¬ 
war years! This program had been designed to main¬ 
tain the Institute’s position at the apex of science and 
engineering in America — and indeed the whole 
world. However, the rate of progress in the field of 
nuclear science, backed by hundreds of millions of 
dollars of research and development work financed by 
the government, was so great that even the Institute’s 
new facilities were inadequate to keep it in the fore¬ 
front of this important and expanding field of research. 

It would have been easy for Compton and Killian 
to have concluded that they, as well as prospective 
donors, should have a breathing spell, and that M.I.T. 
could for a time keep adequately in touch with the 
new developments in nucleonics by taking on more 
government-sponsored research in government-owned 
facilities, which they have been continually pressed 
to do. The Institute’s major responsibilities in develop¬ 
ing and directing the great Lincoln Laboratory for 
the Air Force were already using a considerable 
number of their top physicists and electronics experts, 
and the $57,000,000 Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island was available to it and other eastern 


institutions for both research and instructional work 
in nuclear science. 

But fortunately for the Institute’s primary func¬ 
tions of instruction and basic research, and for in¬ 
dustry and the nation as a whole, Compton, Killian, 
and their associates realized that nuclear research 
was already becoming too nearly a government mo¬ 
nopoly, in spite of real efforts by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to avoid this. Government-sponsored 
research in government facilities and under govern¬ 
ment security regulations, however necessary for the 
development of nuclear weapons, cannot be expected 
to attract in peacetime the type of ifien, and carry on 
the type of research, for which M.I.T. is famous. 

I yield to no one in admiration for the stupendous 
job of weapons development which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has carried out, with the aid of 
many scientists who have sacrificed their own prefer¬ 
ences in order to do it. However, I believe most 
thoughtful people agree that independent work, in 
places like the Compton Laboratories and the Nuclear 
Institutes of the University of Chicago, is the nation’s 
best hope for maintaining its leadership in the mani¬ 
fold peaceful uses of the stupendous possibilities of 
atomic fission and possibly fusion. In addition, the 
laboratories will study the amazing new particles 
discovered in the effort to understand nuclear com¬ 
position and energy. 

It is interesting that the important and highly suc¬ 
cessful Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
(Concluded on page 262) 



#634B DOUBLE SHIELDED CABLE HAVING 
MINIMUM MICROPHONE NOISE CHARACTERISTICS 

(Patented) 


BIW #634B Cable is particularly designed for applica¬ 
tions where internal noise due to severe vibration affects 
the electronic circuits. This wire is important for use with 
piezoelectric instruments, microphones or other applications 
subject to severe shock such as telemetering and shock 
wave measurements. It is little affected by temperatures 
from 400° to minus 60°F. It is of miniature size, a distinct 
advantage for wiring in small instruments. 

Outside Diameter:.100—.110 

Net weight: .16 pounds per 1000 ft. 

Resistance of the copper conductor: 220. ohms per 1000 ft. 
Resistance of the inner shield: ... 13.5 ohms per 1000 ft. 
Resistance of the outer shield: ... 13. ohms per 1000 ft. 

Capacity between: 

(a) the conductor and inner shield: .. 30-35 mmf per ft. 

(b) the inner shield and outer 

shield. 100-120 mmf per ft. 

Insulation Resistance between: 

(a) the conductor and inner shield 10,000 megohms 
per 1000' at 25°C. 


THE CONSTRUCTION consists of #29 gage stranded 
silverplated, copperweld conductor. This is insulated with 
BIW patented TEFLEX, “teflon” lamination covered with 
a silver plated copper shield. A second layer of TEFLEX 
is covered by a second silver plated shield and the whole 
is encased in a flexible, moisture proof seal of mylar and 
nylon fabric. Standard color is white with orange tracer, 
although any color may be specified. 

(b) the inner and outer shield 5000 megohms per 1000'. 

Voltage Rating, Dielectric Test and Breakdown Voltage: 

(a) between the conductor and inner shield 300V AC 

rating, 1000V test, 2500V breakdown. 

(b) between inner and outer shield 300V AC rating, 

1000V test, 3000V breakdown. 

Noise Characteristics: When subjected to vibration or 
instantaneous physical compression, the noise developed 
is less than one one-hundredth of that of ordinary micro¬ 
phone cable under the same conditions of test. 


BOSTON INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO., BOSTON 25, MASS 
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many moons 


Less than 5,000 working hours from now, 
Martin will launch the world’s first earth satel¬ 
lite. As with the famed Martin Viking Rocket 
program, this is to be No. 1 of a continuing series 
of astronautical research vehicles — man-made 
moons which will chart the way toward the con¬ 
quest of the final frontier, space itself. 

If you are interested in the greatest engineer¬ 
ing adventure of our time, contact your Place¬ 
ment Officer or J. M. Hollyday, TR-03, The 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


0 ATOMS AND ENERGY by Professor //. S. W. Massey. Developments in 
atomic physics which led up to the large scale release of atomic energy. 
Illustrated. $4.75 | 

□ MODERN MARINE ENGINEERING by D. W. Rudorff. In this book the author 
aims to give a concise review of the various types of propulsion plants em¬ 
ployed in the construction of vessels for different services. $4.75 

B MODERN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE bu W. Muckle. The main purpose of this 
>ok is to survey, for the benefit of the busy technical man as well as the 
student who needs to keep his knowledge of modem technical progress in 
this field up to date, the major developments of recent years in naval archi¬ 
tecture. $4.75 

□ FOUNDATION ENGINEERING by Rolt Hammond. Dealing exclusively with 
practical foundation problems and their solution, this volume covers a wider 
field than any other work of similar size published in either Great Britain 
or America and is believed to be the most up-to-date and concise book of 
its kind. Illustrated. $10.00 

Q THE CASTING OF STEEL edited by W. C. Newell. A reference work of clear 
and authoritative treatment for the steel founder and engineer whose training 
has been practical rather than theoretical. The book is devoted to the basic 
principles of all the technical aspects involved in the production of steel 
castings and their applications. $27.50 

□ TREATISE ON SURVEYING by Middleton and Chadwick, edited by W. 
Fisher Cassie. Special attention has been paid to the most recent develop¬ 
ments in surveying technique, such as those of echo sounding in hydro- 
graphic work and the accurate location of aircraft in air survey. Illustrated. 

Two-volume set—$20.00 

□ ELECTRONICS by A. W. Keen. In this book a serious attempt has been 
made to present, in accurate tenns, an up-to-date and comprehensive 
account of electronic devices and their applications. Illustrated with 190 
specially prepared instructional diagrams and over 50 photographs. $7.50 

□ DIESEL ENGINE PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE edited by C. C. Pounder. This 
volume is a comprehensive reference book, arranged in twenty-six sections, 
covering the theory, construction and applications of Diesel engines of all 
types. Each section is a self-contained treatise on one aspect of Diesel en¬ 
gineering, written by a specialist in his particular field. 580 Illustrations, 
112 tables. $17.50 

□ ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES by R. Langlots-Bcrthelot. We believe this 
book will establish itself as a standard work on the subject of electro¬ 
magnetic machines. It relates the various kinds of electrical machines to 
each other, recognizing them as being of one family having a common basis 
of existence. The author is Chief Research Engineer at “ VElectricite de 
France .” 308 diagrams. $15.00 

B GAS TURBINES AND JET PROPULSION— 6th Edition bu G. Geoffrey Smith, 
evised by F. C. Sheffield. This well-known book has been completely 
revised to bring the account of development up-to-date. Features dealing 
with the fundamentals of jet propulsion and the historical background are 
retained, while extended treatment is given to the subject of combustion 
and to metallurgical problems. New chapters deal with ramjets and pulsejets, 
rocket propulsion, compounded power units nnd gas turbines for road trans¬ 
port. 355 photographs and diagrams. $15.00 

B SOUND BARRIER by Neville Duke and Edward Lanchbery. A highly in- 
rmative treatise on both the technical and the historical aspects of high¬ 
speed flight. Completely revised and enlarged edition. $4.75 

□ ELECTRONIC COMPUTORS by T. E. Ivall. A non-mathematical introduction 
to the mechanism and application of computors employing valves and trans¬ 
istors. Illustrated with 25 photos. $10.00 

□ AETHER AND ELECTRICITY by Sir Edmund Whittaker. The first exhaustive 
history of the classical and modem theories of aether and electricity. Set of 
two volumes. $17.50 

□ ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM by ]. Newton. The first ten chapters set out 
clearly the fundamental material on current electricity. The author then 
deals lucidly in the following chapters with electrostatics, magnetic proper¬ 
ties of materials, magnetometry and thermoelectricity concluding with a 
survey system of units, electronic circuits and elementary atomic physics. 
Illustrated. $10.00 

□ PRECISION ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. This publication contains the pro¬ 
ceedings of the London Symposium held at the National Physical Laboratory 
in November, 1954. Twenty-six papers devoted to capacitance and dielec¬ 
trics, inductance and magnetics, electrotechnics, high voltage measurement 
and high voltage impulse testing techniques were presented. They are given 
in full together with a summary of the discussions with which the sessions 
ended. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. $12.00 

□ GEOMETRICAL OPTICS by C. L. Martin. This book, by an author who has 
many years' experience in teaching geometrical optics, provides a modem 
treatment of the subject. It aims at establishing a clear relation between 
Geometrical Optics and the relevant parts of Physical Optics and other 
branches of physics. $7.50 

0 PLASTICS PROGRESS 1955 by Philip Morgan. This up-to-date survey of im¬ 
portant branches of plastics technology will be invaluable to all engaged 
in the science and inuustry of plastics. Index. $17.50 

□ STEEL FOR THE USER by R. T. Rolfe {Third Edition. Revised and En¬ 
larged.) A book which no steel user can afford to be without. Highly 
practical and based on long experience of the metallurgical industry. 
Aims to bridge the gap between science and practice for carbon steel in 
industry. $10.00 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Mail to your favorite bookseller or directly to 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40th Street, Desk 658, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send books checked. To expedite shipment I enclose remittance $. . . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


K. T. COMPTON AND M.I.T. 

(Concluded from page 260) 

Atomic Energy was planned and carried out under 
the chairmanship of Professor Walter G. Whitman. 
’17. Head of the Institute’s Department of Chemical 
Engineering, who is a member of the General Ad¬ 
visory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
I might add that that appears to have been the only 
really successful Geneva Conference in 1955! 

As Dr. Killian has pointed out, only the carrying 
out of a nuclear research program on the campus, and 
guided by men on the instructional faculty, with the 
laboratories convenient for graduate research, can 
possibly keep M.I.T.’s instruction in these new fields 
at the peak of excellence and up-to-dateness which 
we have come to expect of it. As Dr. Killian has re¬ 
ported, we can rejoice today that the successful com¬ 
pletion of these facilities is assured. We are particu¬ 
larly happy that the Alumni this year contributed over 
$500,000 to this project, almost entirely in small- and 
medium-sized gifts. 


Expanding Frontiers of Science 

These are, of course, not the last major new facili¬ 
ties which M.I.T. will need in order to maintain its 
pre-eminent position. The frontiers of science, unlike 
our geographical frontiers, are forever expanding into 
the unknown — and sending back new promise of im¬ 
proving the lot of mankind. We who are friends of 
M.I.T. can rejoice that President Killian has so clearly 
justified the confidence that Dr. Compton and the rest 
of us have placed in him. We can be sure that under 
his leadership, and that of members of the Corpora¬ 
tion such as Mr. Sloan, M.I.T. will continue to let its 
friends know what is necessary to maintain leadership 
in training the kind of men that industry and the 
country so badly need. Those friends will again be 
happy to rally to its support. 

In closing these remarks about a truly great man, 
I want to quote Doctor and Mrs. Compton’s favorite 
motto — one which only ardent campers, such as they 
were, can fully appreciate: 

“Leave every camp-site better than you found it!” 

How fortunate for the Institute, for the nation, and 
indeed for the whole world, that he and Margaret 
made M.I.T. their camp-site for so many years, and 
left it so much better for their having been there. 


A. J. WOLFE CO. 

Electrical Construction 
SINCE 1924 

2 HARRIS AVE. JAMAICA PLAIN 30, MASS. 
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The New 1955 

M.I.T. ALUMNI REGISTER 

L ISTING alphabetically within its 642 text-pages: f 
J 47,210 living alumni (from Aall, Jacob ’50 of I 
Tvedestrand, Norway, to Zych, Edward A. ’45 of | 
Chicopee, Mass.); 11,968 deceased alumni (Abare, § 
Lawrence P. ’30 to Zitz, Frederick C. ’95); 388 mem- | 
bers of the Corporation since 1862; 9,119 members | 
of the Faculty and Staff since 1865; and 196 officers I 
and Executive Committee members of the Alumni I 
Association since 1875. 


All alumni, living and deceased, are cross-indexed § 
according to Class affiliation; and 44,274 alumni | 
(94 per cent of those living) are cross-indexed geo- 1 
graphically according to their addresses as corrected 1 
to February 15, 1955. 

Over 6,300 copies, ordered by “advance subscribers,” f 
have been delivered. . . . Additional copies paper- 1 
bound for post-publication sales are now available | 
and orders at $6.00 per copy postpaid will be filled | 
in the order of their receipt by the 

Alumni Association 
Room 1-280, M.I.T. 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 



O ne of the designs by Samuel Chamberlain’18 for 
the M.I.T. Wedgwood dinner-service plates. . . . 
Orders in sets of eight should be placed with the 
Alumni Office, Room 1-280, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass., for delivery prepaid in the U.S.A. or Canada 
at the following prices: 


On Queen’s Ware at $24.50 

Limited edition of numbered sets 
on Bone China at $85.00 



Smart move. Everybody 
knows things stay 
better protected 

in H&D corrugated boxes. 


Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


13 FACTORIES AND 42 SAIES OFFICES IN THE EAST, MIDWEST AND SOUTH 
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Through the years, our trade 
mark has become a mark of 
quality that stands for the sim¬ 
plicity, efficiency and depend¬ 
ability of Curtis Universal 
Joints ... the Hallmark of the 
industry. 

In a wide range of applica¬ 
tions, Curtis Joints offer the 
designer assurance of long life, 
and trouble-free performance 
— because they are quality- 
controlled at each step of 
manufacture. 


• 14 sizes always in stock 

• Fewer parts, simpler construction 

• Complete equipment for govern¬ 
ment tests 

Our catalog torque ond load rat¬ 
ings are substantiated by constant 
tests. You can depend on them. 

Nat sold through distributors. 
Write direct for free engineering 
data and price list. 


,‘Telllile" * lodt ttmg^ 


Trad* Mark M U ■ I U 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. Mil 

8 BIRNIE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

As near to you as your telephone 

A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 230) 

The SAGE system starts with a radar ring — on 
land, on Navy picket ships at sea, on Texas Towers 
and on Airborne Early Warning airplanes. These 
radars are linked by telephone lines or ultra-high- 
frequency radio channels directly to a high-speed 
digital computer. Information gbout aircraft any¬ 
where within the radar area is relayed continuously 
and automatically to the computer. Other data sup¬ 
plied to the computer are from Ground Observer 
Corps, flight plans, and weather stations. 

The computer digests all information as fast as it 
is received and translates it into an over-all picture of 
the air situation. These automatic television-like pic¬ 
tures show the air battle as it develops and provide 
the basis for the necessary human judgments. 

The computer automatically calculates the best ap¬ 
plication of defense weapons. It guides interceptor 
airplanes and long-range missiles to targets auto¬ 
matically by radio connections. As the air battle 
moves, information is transferred spontaneously to 
an adjacent computer. A Direction Center — the 
heart of each SAGE operational unit — was estab¬ 
lished next to the computer. Here the operational 
features of the system were tested. The functions of 
detecting aircraft, identifying them, plotting and 
predicting their courses are done electrically and 
automatically. Once weapons are committed, a mini¬ 



mum of human intervention is involved. 

To test the SAGE system, Lincoln Laboratory and 
the Air Force built, in eastern Massachusetts, an ex¬ 
perimental test network known as the Cape Cod 
System. Radars were erected at strategic locations 
(Concluded on page 266) 


prefabricating pipe 


Albert's Prefabrication 
meets the most exact¬ 
ing specifications for 
Oil, Chemical, Con¬ 
crete, Asphalt, and 
other Industrial re¬ 
quirements. 

Butt Welds • Bending All 
Types • Coiling • Ma¬ 
chining • Threading • 
Beveling • Lining • 
Pickling • Galvanizing 

• Sand Blasting • Pre¬ 
heating • Stress Reliev¬ 
ing • Testing • 

Pipe— Wrought Iron-Steel 

• Seamless • Electric 
Weld • Spiral Weld • 
Lap Weld • Butt Weld 

• Shore Dredge • SPEED- 


William H. Coburn & Co 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
68 Devonshire Street 
Boston 


Piling —Sheet piling- 
lightweight-Tubular all 
sizes. 

Pile Fittings — All types 
and sizes for steel and 


MoiJ COMMANDER 


On the Common . . . Cambridge, Mass. 

A distinctive residential and transient hotel located in 

quiet surroundings near Harvard Square, N. 

yet only fifteen minutes from Boston’s 

shopping and business districts. TV avail- 

able in guest rooms without charge. uf tfjza 

COLONIAL DINING ROOM fUt Ul 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 'Xj; 

Color TV in poblic room*. 

9 Function Rooms meeommodatinr up to 650 persons. ^ \f /) 
Ten minutes by bus from M.I.T. // J 

AAA recommended L 

Headquarters for Rotary, Khoauis. Exchange and Quota Clubi. 


Write for 
Free 

Prefabrication 

Booklet. 


| S. G . ALBERT 29 f 
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follow the leader —precisely 


' Doelcam _> 



The precision with which DOELCAM Synchros electrically trans¬ 
mit and receive position information is unsurpassed in a precision 
industry. DOELCAM Synchros are tested and perfected standard 
military and industrial components for use in servomechanisms, 
computers and automatic control systems. 


"Doelcam-: 

A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 



SOIDKRS MHO ROAD 
BOSTON 35. MASS 


Instruments for Measurement and Control 


Synchros • Gyros • Servos • Microsyns • Servo Motors 



Faced with "impossible" problems of design 

diminution, weight and size reduction, 
power and component capsulation? 

Send for complete story of how MPB’s such as 


these 



® are helping 


to make things smaller and smaller and smaller. 

k- 

MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
12 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


The TREDENNICK-BILLINGS CO 


(Construction ^fYlana^crs 


dCuiltling. (Constructi 


K. W. RICHARDS '07 


10 HIGH STREET 


H. 0. BILLINGS '10 


C. C. JONES '12 


on 


F. J. CONTI ’34 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


■lllllllllll l llfllllllllll 


Lord Electric Company 


1895 


INCORPORATED 

FOUNDED BY F. W. LORD, M.I.T. ’03 

ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


1956 


gB 131 Clarendon Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 
I Telephone Commonwealth 6-0456 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 6-8000 


140 Stanwix Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Telephone COnrl 1 -1 •• 19 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 264) 



HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 


JAMES T. HOLMES 
M.I.T. ’!« 


828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17. California 


0. LEE NARVER 
STANFORD'U 


Telephone TRINITY 8201 


MANUFACTURERS’ 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Sales — Engineering — Research 

TO U. S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Since 1947 


LEWIS AND SONS 


303 Munsey Building 
Gilbert H. Lewis ’51 Washington 4, D. C. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


and linked to a computer in M.I.T.’s Barta Building. 
At Hanscom Air Base the Air Force Cambridge Re¬ 
search Center set up a special test support wing to 
operate airplanes used in evaluating the System. Ad¬ 
ditional test flight facilities were provided by the 
Naval Air Development Unit at* South Weymouth, 
Mass. 

M.I.T. Lincoln Laboratory was organized in 1951 
at the joint request of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
following announcement of Soviet possession of the 
atomic bomb and long-range bombers. Its primary 
purpose is to launch an all-out technological attack 
on some of the new problems of air defense. Al¬ 
though supported by the three armed services, 
Lincoln’s prime contract is with the Air Force. 

Lincoln Laboratory is managed for M.I.T. by Fac¬ 
ulty members with organizational liaison to the In¬ 
stitute through Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, 
Vice-president for Industrial and Governmental Re¬ 
lations. 

Director of Lincoln is Marshall G. Holloway, an 
M.I.T. professor and eminent nuclear scientist who 
came to Lincoln last May to succeed Albert G. Hill, 
who returned to his work as M.I.T. professor of 
physics. Dr. Holloway came from Los Alamos Scien¬ 
tific Laboratory where he made important contribu¬ 
tions to the development of atomic weapons during 
his 12 years of sendee. George E. Valley, Jr., ’35, As¬ 
sociate Professor of Physics at M.I.T. and a specialist 
in nuclear physics and cosmic radiation, is associate 
director of Lincoln. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 

Engineers 



DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT • WASTE DISPOSAL • WATER SYSTEMS 
New York City 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

• 

Reports — Appraisals—Depreciation Studies 
Rate Cases—Business and Economic Studies 

• 

120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5. N Y. 

N. A lOUGEE ’11 L. A MATTHEWS ‘13 

j. w. McDonald, jr. 20 b. f. thomas, Jr. 13 

E. S. WEST 40 


ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Serving Industry in these fields — 

ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


d, rector 1240 MAIN STREET « JAckson 7-8211 
Wilfred Roth '48 HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 

SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 

37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OP CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

Gannett Fleming Corddry 
and Carpenter, Inc. 

Engineers 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

Branch Offices: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expressways, Toll Roads, Bridges and Airports. Traffic & 
Parking. Dams, Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes 
and Garbage Disposal. Appraisals, Investigations and 
Reports. 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 

J. K. Campbell, M.I.T. ’ll 

METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 

THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants • Engineers • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plante (Steam, Hydro, Dieeel), Textile Plant*, 

Water A Sewage Work*, Oil Refineries, Pipe Line*, 

Army A Nary Installation*, Air Fields, Hangar* 

H. A. Kuljian *19 A. H. Kuljian *4* 

1200 NO. BROAD ST, PHILADELPHIA 21. PA. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers 

John Ayer, *0S Ralph W. Horne, *10 

Bion A. Bowman, *09 William L. Hyland, *22 

Carroll A. Farwell. *06 Frank L. Lincoln. U. of Me.. 1* 

Howard J. Williams, *20 

AIRPORTS — BRIDGES — TURNPIKES 
WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGK 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Cleverdon *10 Waldo F. Pier *11 

John A. Dow *23 Harold E. Proctor *17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDCES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESICNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENCINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

Charles Nelson Debes and Associates 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Architectural — Mechanical — Electrical — Structural 
Management — Plant Layout — Material Handling 
Acoustical 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. L. Emery ’32 C. N. Debes ’35 R. S. Knowland *40 

Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledge *33 


FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

Incorporated 

Research, Development and Consultation 
lor Textile and Allied Industries 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

W. J. Hambirc.fr, *21 K. R. Fox, *40 E. R. K as well. *39 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

607 WASHINGTON ST„ READING, PA. 

Malcolm C. Davis *25, Fks President Allen W. Reid *12, E. C. Edgar *3S 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York • Washington 


GIVEN BREWER 

Consulting Engineer 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103, 110 

G. A. Brewer *38 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Engineers 
Design and Surveys 
Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems Water Works 

Planning Airports 

Bridges • Turnpikes • Dams 
Executive Offices 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dallas, Texas Rochester, N. Y. 

BoUrt E. Smith '41. Vie. PmMal 
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To 


the engineer with 
bent for research • • • 



TEST OF TIME passed by small gas turbines at AiResearch, with 
proved performance in the field. AiResearch has developed 
and produced more small gas turbines than any other company 
in the world. 


AiResearch is looking for your 
kind of engineer. 

At AiResearch, we operate 
on the very frontier of present 
scientific knowledge. Through 
the years, we have made a prac¬ 
tice of anticipating the trend of 
modern engineering and being 
ready with the answers. 

A typical example of progress 
is our activity in the rapidly 
expanding field of small turbo¬ 
machinery. AiResearch pio¬ 
neered small turbines and now 
has more experience in their 
design, development and manu¬ 
facture than all other companies 
combined. We have also led the 
way in the development of air¬ 
craft pressurization and air- 
conditioning and of pneumatic, 
electronic, and heat transfer sys¬ 
tems. All of America’s modern 
aircraft contain AiResearch 
equipment. We lead and intend 
to increase that leadership. 

That’s why we need creative 
engineers . . . and appreciate 
them. You who qualify for an 
AiResearch position will receive 
stimulating assignments, utilize 
some of the finest research facili¬ 
ties in the country and be well 
rewarded financially. 


Premium positions are now 
open for mechanical engineers 
... electrical engineers... physi¬ 
cists ... specialists in engineering 
mechanics ... specialists in aero¬ 
dynamics ... electronics engi¬ 
neers ... aeronautical engineers. 


Write to Mr. Wayne Clifford, 
AiResearch Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 9851 S. Sepulveda Blvd., 
Los Angeles 45, California. Indi¬ 
cate your preference as to loca¬ 
tion between Los Angeles and 
Phoenix. 



CORPORATION 

AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 

Los Angeles 45 , California • Phoenix , Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: refrigeration systems • pneumatic valves and controls • temperature controls 

CAIIN All COMPRESSORS • TURBINE MOTORS • CAS TURBINE ENGINES • CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS • HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT • ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT • ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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Gifts by Will 

TO THE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 



The Institute emerged from World War II with a twofold financial problem. 
First, there was the immediate need for capital funds to finance the important 
conversion to peacetime activities in preparation for the many new responsibilities 
and opportunities which lay ahead. This need was met through the $20,000,000 
Development Drive, the successful completion of which provided many urgently 
needed additions to plant and facilities and underwrote the Institute’s educational 
program with a new strength and independence. 

The second aspect of the Institute’s financial problem is the need for sufficient 
new funds to guarantee the continuing support of its long-range program. This 
need must be met by grants from industry and foundations, by current gifts, and 
by bequests from individuals. 

In the past, bequests have provided a very large part of the endowment and 
building funds which have been established and are helping to maintain many of 
our valuable educational institutions .... To safeguard the future of M.I.T., 
the number of "Gifts by Will” from Alumni and friends must be increased. 

M.I.T. invites you to consider the opportunities for worth-while achievement 
in the years to come by including the "Massachusetts Institute of Technology” 
among those to benefit from the accomplishments of your life. 

A booklet "Gifts by Will,” outlining different forms of bequests to M.I.T., 
is available to you or to your attorney by writing to: 

M.I.T. Development Office 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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Alumni and Officers in the News 


Mystery Benefactor 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.’95 has been re¬ 
vealed as “Mr. X” who, this past year 
contributed half a million dollars to the 
Alumni Fund. His contribution doubled 
the Fund for 1955 for the Karl Taylor 
Compton laboratories. Among the other 
grants which Mr. Sloan has made to the 
Institute are: The Sloan Automotive Lab¬ 
oratories which were completed in 1947; 
The Sloan Metals Processing Laboratory, 
a gift in 1951; The Sloan Fellowships in 
Industrial Management, given in 1949, in 
which promising students in Industry are 
given the opportunity to come to the In¬ 
stitute to obtain an S.M. in Industrial 
Management. They come on Sloan Fel¬ 
lowships on the arrangement that they 
promise to return to their company after 
the period of study. The money they re¬ 
ceive for scholarship and the difference, 
provided by the company, compensates 
their annual salary. The fourth contribu¬ 
tion is the Sloan Building which was pur¬ 
chased in 1950 for the School of Indus¬ 
trial Management. 

We Ask You To Notice 

Samuel Cate Prescott’94, Dean of 
Science, emeritus, M.I.T. who has been 
honored by a fellowship in his name 
presented hy the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, Incorporated, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The title of the fellowship 
is “The Samuel Cate Prescott Fellowship 
in Food Refrigeration.” The fellowship 
will pay academic expenses for one year 
in the sum of $2500, and is intended to 
encourage young men and women in re¬ 
search in the fields of food refrigeration 
and refrigerated warehousing of commod¬ 
ities. 

Lours S. Cates’02, who was awarded 
the gold medal of the Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Society of America. Mr. Cates 
was given the award for “distinguished 
achievement in mining and public serv¬ 
ice” in connection with his work in the de¬ 
velopment of low-grade copper deposits 
in Utah and Arizona. Mr. Cates is chair¬ 
man of the Phelps Dodge Corporation. 

Robert B. Woodward’36, Morris Loeb 
Professor of Chemistry at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, who has recently received the 
1955 Research Corporation Award for 
Contribution to science in recognition if 
his brilliant achievements in synthesizing 
cortisone and other drugs. Joseph W. 
Barker’16, President and Chairman of 
the Research Corporation noted that Pro¬ 
fessor Woodward, as the 20th recipient 
of the award since 1925 joined an out¬ 
standing group which includes Vannevar 
Bush’16. The research award is an annual 
one which consists of an honorarium of 
$2500, a plaque, and a citation. 

Charles H. Smith, Jr.’42, President 
of the Steel Improvement and Forge 
Company of Tulsa, Okla., who has been 
chosen one of the 10 Outstanding Young 


Men of America for 1955. Mr. Smith is a 
“pioneer in labor-management relations 
concepts and an outstanding leader in a 
multitude of Cleveland community pro¬ 
grams. The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
sponsors this program as a means of in¬ 
forming the world “that success in the 
American free enterprise system is still 
attainable to those who strive to achieve.” 

Elections 

Joseph L. Gillson’21 is now vice-pres¬ 
ident of the American Geological Insti¬ 
tute. Dr. Gillson is a member of the 
Du Pont Company’s Development De¬ 
partment and geologist for the company. 
He is also vice-president of the Society 
of Economic Geologists and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

Albert H. Wechsler’21 has been 
recognized nationally by industry in his 
election to the board of directors of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Wechsler is vice-president and general 
manager of Converse Rubber Corporation. 

Alfred G. Noble’23 Admiral USN, 
Ret., has been elected executive vice- 
president of Vitro Corporation of America. 
Admiral Noble was retired in 1951, hav¬ 
ing served as Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance for the previous three years. 
Since leaving the navy, he has been ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president of the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wise., and the Martin-Perry Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

James H. Doolittle’24, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of Shell Oil Company, has been 
elected to honorary membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers. 

Appointments 

James R. Killian’26 has been named 
chairman of the board of consultants 
who have been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to make periodic checks on 
the government’s foreign intelligence ac¬ 
tivities. The “watchdog” group has been 
appointed at the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, with the hope that 
it will help assure that intelligence work 
is being efficiently conducted. Other 
M.I.T. Alumni serving on the commit¬ 
tee with Dr. Killian are Lt. General 
James H. Doolittle’24, commander of 
the first World War II air raid on Tokyo, 
and Edward L. Ryerson’09, Chairman 
of the executive committee. Inland Steel 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Major General Leslie E. Simon’29, 
Ret, has been appointed to the board and 
elected a director of Gruen Precision 
Laboratories, Incorporated. 

John Lawbence’32 has been advanced 
to president and chief executive officer of 
Joy Manufacturing Company. 

John D. Northrup’32 has been named 
Administrative Division Vice-president 


and head of Administrative Sendees for 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Donald G. Fink’ 33, Director of Re¬ 
search of the Philco Corporation and 
former editor of Electronics, has been ap¬ 
pointed editor of the proceedings of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Howard W. Lundy ’39 has been ap¬ 
pointed scientific director of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Associations of America. 

Edward T. Thompson ’49 is now one 
of the associate managing editors of 
Chemical Week, a publication of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


Obituary 

William Gilmore’83, July, 1955 
Frederick Mackintosh’86, Nov., 1955 
William W. Peabody’93, Nov. 7, 1955 
Charles Bancroft’97, Dec. 18, 1955“ 
Walter F. Buck’97, January 3.“ 

Frank I. Howe’97 

A. Loring Swasey’98, January 7“ 

Gerald B. Street’99, June 28, 1955 
George R. Townsend’99, Dec. 27, 1955* 
Zenas Briggs’00, October 5, 1955“ 

G. W. Pickard’00, January 9“ 

William M. Bassett’02, Dec. 2, 1955“ 
Clark A. Bryan’03, November 29, 1955“ 
Claude II. Hooper ’03, Sept. 30, 1955“ 
Walter S. Dillon ’04, Nov. 23, 1955 
Charles W. Elmer’04, Nov. 17, 1955“ 
Charles J. Emerson ’04, January 7“ 
Walter E. ITadley’04, Dec. 11, 1955“ 
Lewis J. Lyman’05, May 28, 1955“ 

James A. Newlands’05, Dec. 2, 1955“ 
Frank E. Payne’05, November 30, 1955 
Joseph N. McKernan’06, Nov. 28, 1955“ 
Carl J. Trauerman’07, Dec. 17, 1955“ 
Harold P. Guerney’08, Dec. 31, 1955* 
John I. B. Larned’08, Dec. 3, 1955“ 
Lincoln Mayo’08, January 8“ 

Edward J. Hooper ’09, Nov. 2, 1955* 
Frederic K. CastlehunTO, Nov. 24, 
1955“ 

Richard Fisher’10, November 14, 1955“ 
Dudley W. Phelps’10, October 2, 1955 
Harold Greenleaf’12, Nov. 6, 1955“ 
Paul C. Warner’13, July 28, 1955 
Abraham Hamburc’15, Nov. 10, 1955 
A. K. Althouse, Sr.’17, Nov. 5, 1955“ 
John M. Hanley’18, December 8, 1955“ 
Clem Hallinan’20, November 22, 1955“ 
Alf.x Wishnew’21 July 27, 1955“ 
Everett L. Kochmann’24, Oct. 11, 1955 
William F. Facan’25, Dec. 2, 1955® 
John II. Field’27, February 21, 1955“ 
John W. Bahr’31, August 24, 1955“ 
Frank D. Merrill’32, Dec. 11, 1955“ 
Sydney Nashner’34, August 15, 1955“ 
Donald W. Taylor’34, Dec. 24, 1955 
Daniel Tower’37, November 4, 1955“ 
Joel I. Waccman’2-44, January 14, 1953 
John G. Buchanan'2-46, August 1, 1949 
William G. Elkincton’50, Aug. 27, 1955 
Edmond J. Dozois, Jr.’51, June 8, 1955“ 
Gene R. Graham’51, September 6, 1955® 
Russell H. Bockes’55, Dec. 17, 1955 
Robert L. Hawkins’55, October 10, 1954 
Roberto E. Slowak’55, February 1,1953 
* Further information in Class Notes 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


Boston Luncheon Club 

Thirty-eight members were present at 
the December 15, 1955 meeting to hear 
a talk on “The School of Engineering at 
M.I.T.” by Dean of Engineering C. 
Richard Soderberg’20 in which he 
stated: 

“The effective utilization of the in¬ 
tellectual manpower of the young peo¬ 
ple of America is one of our most impor 
tant tasks. The School of Engineering at 
M.I.T., consisting of seven departments, 
has awarded three-fourths of the M.I.T.’s 
bachelor of science and master of science 
degrees and nearly one half of the doctor¬ 
ates in the last five years, while having 
approximately 50 percent of the faculty 
and budget. 

“Originally, M.I.T. furnished a large 
percentage of the engineers in the U. S. 
but with an increase in the number of 
schools awarding engineering degrees, 
only one to two percent of the total 
American engineers are trained at the 
Institute now. However, M.I.T. dominates 
the graduate engineering educational 
field both quantitatively and, we believe, 
qualitatively. With the ever increasing 
need for more and more engineers, the 
school must strike a balance between this 
need and the maintenance of high quality. 

“U.S. life and civilization have become 
dependent on science and engineering and 
we need a greater number of engineering 
graduates, yet our colleges are barely able 
to turn out enough to maintain the exist¬ 
ing number of engineers. This is caused 
by (1) the fact that births are increasing 
rapidly and (2) a greater percentage of 
our youth must be influenced in the 
choice of professions. As with our natural 
resources, we must work harder to pro¬ 
duce comparable results. We no longer 
have the large pool of untapped man¬ 
power resources of a few years ago. Also, 
the general public seems to have less 
respect for intellectual accomplishments 
than in the past when it was considered 
a sin not to help gifted children to 
acquire an education. 

“Industry is doing much to alleviate the 
shortage by assuming an increasing re¬ 
sponsibility in furthering engineering edu¬ 
cation. Also, there are several programs 
whose aims are to have high schools place 
added stress on science and engineering 
educational preparation. M.I.T. Alumni, 
too, are making a definite contribution by 
urging secondary school students of the 
upper intellectual level to go into science 
and engineering.” — George A Park- 
hurst, Secretary, 1284 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston, Mass. Vincent T. Estabhook’36, 
Chairman, Frederick N. Dillon’22 Vice- 
chairman, George A. Parkhurst’36, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer, 1284 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Buffalo 

On August 22, 1955 our traditional 
annual summer picnic was held at the 
Buffalo Yacht Club at Point Abino, On¬ 
tario, Canada. Tliis was the first get 
together of the consolidated clubs of 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and 38 were 
present. Our first Dinner Meeting of the 
combined groups was held December 5, 
1955 and we had 35 members present. 

The dinner was excellent and was fol¬ 
lowed by a talk on “Automotive Fuels 
and Lubricants” given by Carl W. 
Georgi, director of research Quaker 
State Refining Corporation. Mr. Georgi 
presented the facts to debunk certain ad¬ 
vertising claims to the extent that the 
chairman had to call a halt to the ques¬ 
tion and answer period at 10:30 p.m. Wc 
feel certain such meetings should increase 
local attendance. — Joseph M. Engel, 
Secretary, 158 Linden Avenue, Buffalo 
14, N. Y. 

Cleveland 

The annual Christmas luncheon of 
M.I.T. alumni in Cleveland, with M.I.T. 
students from this area as our guests, was 
one of tlie most successful such affairs we 
have had. 65 persons, comprising some 40 
of our members and about 23 students 
home for the holidays, gathered at the 
University Club for the luncheon on De¬ 
cember 28. In addition to a most pleasant 
informal luncheon, those present enjoyed 
a series of reports by the students on 
current activities and affairs at the Insti¬ 
tute. 

At this writing, future activities for the 
remainder of the 1955-56 season are in 
the planning stage. Tentatively, the 
schedule will probably include two meet¬ 
ings, and perhaps events appropriately 
marking the fact that 1956 is the 50th an¬ 
niversary of the formation of the Cleve¬ 
land M.I.T. Alumni Association. We also 
plan to bring our membership and ad¬ 
dress lists up to date, and perhaps to 
publish a directory of our local Alumni 
contingent. For these purposes, question¬ 
naires will be sent to all those on our 
mailing list, which probably will have 
been received by the time this is pub¬ 
lished. 

M.I.T. Alumni in the Cleveland area 
who have not received such a question¬ 
naire should contact the undersigned. 
Those who have received the question¬ 
naire but have not yet returned it are 
requested to send it back promptly. — 
Herbert J. Hansell, Secretary, 1759 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Kentucky 

The M.I.T. Club of Kentucky topped off 
1955 with an eggnog reception at the Pen- 
dennis Club in Louisville. This event has 
become an increasingly popular affair, and 
is developing into an annual occasion. 
The Club’s monthly luncheon meetings 


are continuing successfully with mod¬ 
erate attendance. Several of the members 
have made local headlines in recent 
months. Howard Edwards’45, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce. Mason 
Noyes’19 has been elected chairman of 
the Louisville Engineering and Scientific 
Societies Council. Archie P. Cochran’20 
has been appointed by the Governor to 
the board of the Kentucky state fair, add¬ 
ing this to his many other civic recogni¬ 
tions. Frank P. Wardwell’38 was elected 
vice-president and director of Junior 
Achievement of Louisville, Incorporated. 

Among those members attending re¬ 
cent meetings are: Frederick Stover’10, 
Craig P. IIazelet’18, Mason Noyes’19, 
Charles Breitbcil’22, Albert Entwhistle’26, 
Melvin Sack’28, Arthur Cary’34, George 
Wormsette’38, Frank P. Wardwell'38, 
R. E. Christie’43, J. R. Kane’44, John L. 
Dawson’44, Howard Edwards’46, John 
Dedrick’48, Dan Harms’50, T. R. Metz- 
ger’50, E. J. Schickli, Jr.’50, D. R. Good¬ 
man, Eugene E. Koch’51, Byron Burch’51, 
Howard J. Wood’31, Walter J. Weeks’47, 
Elmer Skonberg’29. — James R. Kane, 
Secretary, 2408 Douglass Blvd., Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. 

Milwaukee 

The holiday luncheon for Club mem¬ 
bers and M.I.T. students on December 27 
at the University Club again demon¬ 
strated that this annual affair is popular 
with members and guests. Sixteen stu¬ 
dents were guests of the Club, and 20 
members attended the luncheon. Short 
talks about the activities of the Educa¬ 
tional Council and of the club’s Employ¬ 
ment Committee and conversation about 
school programs and activities provided 
an enjoyable two hours. 

An analysis of the composition of the 
group of 50 students from Wisconsin at 
M.I.T. this year showed that 20 are 
graduate students, six are in the class of 
’56, eight in ’57, six in ’58, and 10 in ’59. 
Chemistry and electrical engineering are 
the most popular courses this year for 
Wisconsin students, with chemical engi¬ 
neering and physics as runners-up. A 25 
percent increase within one year in the 
number of Wisconsin students at M.I.T. 
may be indicative of the increasing influ¬ 
ence of the Institute within the state. 

The students at the luncheon were 
William Alexander’57, Robert Cooper’58, 
Harry Flagg’57, Monroe Evans, Rodger 
Foltz’56, Dean Karnopp’56, Robert 
Linde’56, John Lindenlaub, John Lindner 
Jr., Charles McClure’59, John Maier’59, 
Robert Pflieger’59, Gerald Ryan’57, 
Charles Staples’59, Jesse Wallace’58, and 
Donald Wempen’59. Alumni at the 
luncheon were George Anderson’24, John 
Ballard’35, Edwin Bardett’06, William 
Bohlman’49, Robert Gillmeister’49, Frank 
Briber Jr.’43, Charles Haeuser’51, Arthur 
Hall’25, Maurice James’27, Harold Koch 
’22, John Koch’55, John LaRue’48, Her- 
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rick Lauson’53, Erling Mathiesen’29, 
George Pollock'21, John Monday’51, 
Charles Sollenberger’44, Elton Staples’26, 
Emerson Van Patten’24, and Robert Cot- 
ton’53. — William R. Bohlman, Secre¬ 
tory, 4675 North 104th St., Wauwatosa, 
Wise. 

Monterrey 

In the evening, December the 19, 1955, 
Harold E. Lobdell and his wife Mrs. Con- 
chita Lobdell, arrived in Monterrey by 
American Air Lines flight. There was a 
committee of the Club to receive them; 
formed by: Mr. and Mrs. Leonardo Siller 
’28, Rodolfo Gonz&lez Garza’34, Eliot 
Camarena’44 and Rodolfo F. Barrera’49, 
who took them to the Ancira Hotel. 

A group of friends was waiting for Mrs. 
Lobdell at the Hotel to meet her. She is 
from Monterrey. 

Next day several members of the Club 
had dinner at the Casino of Monterrey 
with Mr. Lobdell; during this occasion 
there were many memories of old times. 
Present were: Julio de la Fuente'33, Ber¬ 
nardo Elosua’23, Rodolfo Gonzalez Garza 
’34, Eliot Camarena’44, Rodolfo F. Bar¬ 
rera’49, Manuel R. Llaguno’46. — Eliot 
Cam aren a, Secretary, Sucursal "J.” 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico. 

Neto York 

The M.I.T. Club of New York has 
really begun to go places. Under the guid¬ 
ance of B. H. Nelson’35, the Membership 
Committee has increased membership to 
more than 1200 persons. This is not only 
an all-time record for New York, but we 
are getting more members continuously. 

The new quarters have been enthusi¬ 
astically received by almost everyone. 
There is generally a good turnout for 
lunch every day, and often small dinners 
are held in the evening. The Club is an 
excellent place to have lunch in New 
York; there is always a congenial group 
at hand, the food is of high calibre and 
in good quantity, service is good, but most 
important, you never have to stand in 
line to eat. The prices are reasonable, too. 
For $1.25 you can get a cup of soup, a 
sandwich, dessert and coffee. That is 
pretty hard to beat anywhere in the city. 

It would certainly pay Alumni who 
have to come to New York at all fre¬ 
quently to consider taking out a non¬ 
resident membership. The dues are low 
and there are many advantages. For ex¬ 
ample, any time you need a room in a 
hurry, a call to the Club will do the trick. 
The new quarters also make a good base 
for operations while you are in town. 
Meals are easily obtained, and your guests 
are welcome. The next time you are in 
New York drop around to the quarters in 
the Hotel Chatham on 48th St. at Vander¬ 
bilt Ave. We think you will be very pleas- 
antly surprised. 

Many of the members turned out for 
the Karl Compton dinner given by the 
Corporation at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
on January 4. Dr. Killian told us of the 
many new and wonderful things in store 
for the Institute. 

The next event scheduled is the Mid¬ 
winter Program to be held February 2 at 
Longchamps 42nd St. Professor W. G. 
Whitman will tell of some experiences in 
the field of atomic energy. 
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“Mac” MacGuire has moved to Schenec¬ 
tady and accordingly has found it neces¬ 
sary to resign as Club Secretary. President 
A. L. Bruneau has appointed me to fill 
out the unexpired term. — John E. 
Plantinca, Secretary, 57 Center Rd., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Puerto Rico 

A meeting of the M.I.T. Club of Puerto 
Rico will be held at the Colegio de 
Ingenieros building, February 3, 1956 at 
8:00 p. m. At this meeting a movie on 
City Planning showing how a pleasant 
residential area can degenerate into a 
noisy, overcrowded slum and how Ameri¬ 
cans can halt the spread of slums by com¬ 
munity action, loaned by the P. R. 
Planning Society, and one South American 
film owned by Tony Kayanan, will be 
exhibited. We hope that by this time we 
will have in the island a film loaned by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
showing the construction of the founda¬ 
tions of the Nikkatsu International Build¬ 
ing in Tokyo. To conclude we will show 
a series of slides that Bruce Kingsbury, 
Executive Secretary of the Educational 
Council, has prepared. This set of slides 
shows the work, activities, and environ¬ 
ment for students at M.I.T. at the present 
time. Considering that the meeting is not 
too technical but rather a friendly one, 
guests, wives and girl-friends are also cor¬ 
dially invited. 

On December 8, 1955, the Club held a 
cocktail party at the the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel in honor of Robert E. Booth, Asso¬ 
ciate Librarian of the Institute, who was 
visiting the island as guest of Luis Ferre 
’24. Twenty members were present and 
enjoyed the party. — Ulises Barros Lou- 
briel, Secretary, c/o Puerto Rico Plan¬ 
ning Board, Box 9447, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. 

Rochester 

On Wednesday, December 28, the Club 
held its annual Christmas luncheon. This 
is a regular yearly function of our Club 
held during the Christmas vacation at 
which time we invite boys from the 
Rochester area now at the Institute to be 
our guests. This year 44 Alumni and 17 
undergraduates were at the luncheon. 
Also for many years we have been most 
fortunate in having Prof. A. A. Ashdown 
join us for this occasion. Again this year 
he was with us. One member from each 
the freshman, sophomore, junior and 
senior class were called on to give us 
their impression of life at the Institute 
these days. Prof. Ashdown also spoke to 
us bringing us some recent highlights of 
developments at M.I.T. We had three 
father and son combinations at the 
luncheon: Richard M. Wilson,’30 and his 
son, Stewart,’59, Henry R. Couch’20 and 
his son Henry Jr.’59, William H. Vogt Jr. 
T9 and his son William HI’52. — James 
K. Littwitz, Secretary, 191 Rogers Park¬ 
way, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sao Paulo 

The Sao Paulo Light and Power Com¬ 
pany was host for the eleventh meting of 
the M.I.T. Club of Sao Paulo on October 
29, 1955. 

After assembly at the Alto da Serra, 
the group went down to Cubatao by the 


incline trolley for a visit of the power¬ 
houses. (Ever travel downhill at 38 de¬ 
grees to the vertical?) 

First, an inspection was made of the 
work in progress on the underground 
power house. To get a rough idea of this 
bold project, imagine the excavation of a 
turbine chamber 19 meters wide by 120 
meters long by 40 meters high out of solid 
rock — all this, with well over 150 meters 
of rock bearing down on you! When com¬ 
pleted, the six generating units will de¬ 
liver a total of 390,000 kw. 

After a visit to the already existing 
power house, the group trolleyed uphill 
to the Company Clubhouse, where an ex¬ 
cellent lunch was served. 

Present at the meeting were: Adolpho 
Santos, Jr.’24, Jorge H. Johnston’32, 
Werner O. Bachli’33, Oswaldo Torres’45, 
Alfredo de Andrade’45, Jose de Souza’45, 
Paulo de Mello’47, Jordan Loftus’50, Marc 
Aelion’51, and Werner Kahn’52. Also 
present were: J. F. Brittain’22, on a visit 
to Brazil; C. S. Allen, of General Electric 
Santo Andre; Edward Piper, Aldo Varisco 
and S. de Silva, all with Petrob ras. — 
Marc Aelion, Secretary, Laborterapica 
S/A, Caiza Postal 2240, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Schenectady 

Before the Christmas holidays, the club 
had one of its most interesting meetings 
when we played host to about 30 of the 
Schenectady high school science and 
math teachers. The invited speaker was 
Prof. N. H. Frank, who gave a dynamic 
presentation of M.I.T.’s new approach to 
the teaching of undergraduate physics. A 
lively discussion followed which allowed 
the members to obtain a better impression 
of the high school teachers problems. A 
small dinner meeting preceded the affair 
with Prof. Frank; the members attending 
were J. C. Acton’50, D. D. Adams’50, 
P. L. Alger’15, H. W. Bibber’20, W. B. 
Giles’50, J. A. Kohn’41, and H. Stem’50. 

The guest speaker for our January 
luncheon meeting was A. E. Wiles, a man¬ 
ager in General Electric’s Manufacturing 
Services. He presented his depart¬ 
ment’s approach to automation and dis¬ 
cussed some of the equipment that his 
group has developed to implement auto¬ 
mation. The meeting was well attended 
with over 35 guests and members present. 

At the present writing, plans are 
progressing for our annual dinner meeting 
on February 3. We are looking for¬ 
ward to having Professor Den Hartog 
with us at that time. — W. B. Giles, Sec¬ 
retary, Netherlands Village, Wempel 
Bldg. Apt. 9, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Washington 

The first dinner of the year was held 
at the Cosmos Club on November 29 and 
featured a talk by Wendell B. Barnes, 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad¬ 
ministration on the subject of “Opportuni¬ 
ties in Free Enterprise.” Lt. Governor 
John W. Rollins of Delaware was a guest 
of honor and spoke briefly on the same 
subject. Both Mr. Bames and Lt. Governor 
Rollins are friends of Bill Ahrendt, our 
Club president, who became associated 
with both men in connection with the 
Young Presidents Organization. It was a 
very successful dinner meeting with a to¬ 
tal attendance of 71 persons. 
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A second dinner meeting of the season 
was held at the Cosmos Club on January 
26 and featured an address by Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Vice Chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and former President of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The U. S. Air Force has recently ap¬ 
pointed Chester Hasert as Technical Di¬ 
rector of its Scientific Advisory Board. 

Among the local M.I.T. Alumni seen 
at the January 4 M.I.T. dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria were: William R. Ahr- 
endt’41, Albert F. Bird’30, Andrew F. 
Hillhouse’43, Joseph Y. Houghton’26, 
Thomas K. Meloy’17 and Edward D. 
Merrill’09. — Sterling H. Ivison, Jr., Sec. 
retary, 1703 37th St., N.W., Washington, 

d. c, 


CLASS NOTES 


• 1890 • 

On the day before Christmas our 
assistant Secretary, Charles Sherman, re¬ 
ceived a Christmas card from Martin 
Southworth of Chicago with the notation: 
“Please pass my greetings to the members 
of my class, VI, ’90.” It was addressed to 
him as Secretary of the Class. Charles 
also called our attention to a probate no¬ 
tice which made it possible to get the fol¬ 
lowing information from Mr. F. Alexander 
Magoun concerning his mother, our class¬ 
mate, Mrs. H. W. Magoun, nee Martha R. 
Mann: “Mother died in her sleep on All 
Saints Day (Nov. 1). She had not been 
ill. She was 94 years old last June. She 
graduated from Wellesley, Class of ’85 
and did graduate work in biology under 
Sedgwick at M.I.T. Subsequently she 
taught botany and biology at Colorado 
College where she met and married the 
young latin professor. Her principal claim 
to fame was discovering and identifying 
a new kind of moss which the famous 
Professor Gray of Harvard named after 
her. She is survived by her husband, 
Herbert W. Magoun of Belmont who will 
he 100 years old in February, three chil¬ 
dren, Mrs. Charles S. Gillett of Matsu- 
gama, Japan, whose husband is president 
of a junior college for girls there, F. Al¬ 
exander Magoun, long of the M.I.T. 
faculty, now retired but still active, and 
Dr. Harold J. Magoun of Denver. In¬ 
credible as it seems she took care of 
father and a ten-room house alone for 14 
years after she had broken a hip at age 
80.” — George A. Packard, Secretary, 25 
Avon St., Wakefield, Mass. Charles W. 
Sherman, Assistant Secretary, 16 Myrtle 
St., Belmont, Mass. 

• 1894 • 

Christmas has come and gone and we 
are started on another new year with its 
varied activities and problems. In the an¬ 
nual exchange of holiday greeting cards 
now so prevalent one occasionally gets a 
bit of news of a classmate or at least 
learns that he is still extant. Among the 
many cards received by the secretary and 
his wife those from our respective class- 
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mates were especially treasured, giving 
evidence of friendships of long standing. 
Incidentally, a Christmas or New Year’s 
card offers a special opportunity for giv¬ 
ing a bit of information to a class secre¬ 
tary by the addition of some brief item 
of interest, and sometimes can replace a 
letter, (which takes longer and more 
special effort), except when one has an 
extended account of work, travel, honors, 
or family items to pass on for class news. 
The secretary was delighted to receive 
friendly messages from the S. G. Abbots, 
the N. S. Beans, the H. A. Crarys, the 
T. Hortons, the E. M. Hunts, the Jack 
Nowells, the Harry Warrens, and the 
George Owens, and from H. M. Chase, 
Ferdy Schiertz, and George Sherman. 
Pleasant notes came also from the widows 
of some of our deceased but much loved 
classmates. Mrs. H. N. Parker wrote from 
Jacksonville telling of the splendid work 
her son and daughters are doing: Mrs. 
A. B. Tenney told of her return to Lex¬ 
ington from a trip to Hawaii, and Mrs. 
Austin Sperry told of disposing of the 
home in Berkeley and establishing herself 
in an apartment hotel in that city. As a 
New Year’s resolution the secretary pro¬ 
poses to send a special greeting card to 
all surviving members of the class before 
next Christmas, with an appeal to reply 
with a brief notation regarding health, 
occupations, or interests which can be 
broadcast to the class through the usual 
class notes in the Review. This idea is 
suggested to secretaries of those classes 
which are near or have passed the half 
century mark. A special Alumni card 
might be designed by some artistic 
Alumnus for such a purpose. No charge 
for the suggestion. Happy springtime to 
all. — Samuel C. Prescott, Secretary, 
Room 16-317, M.I.T. 

• 1893 • 

Your secretary has no means of con¬ 
structing news items unless you mates 
contribute. It would make interesting 
reading, if some of you good lads would 
“loosen-up” and send us a biographical 
sketch — either long or short — so the other 
fellow would learn what you may have 
been interested in, and what you are do¬ 
ing now. Let’s hope it happens. — Luther 
K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, 
Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

Greetings to our classmates of '96 from 
your secretaries, both of whom have been 
incapacitated during these past two 
months with pneumonia and other con¬ 
fining difficulties. The Christmas cheer 
was somewhat strained because of these 
misfortunes but as of today (Jan. 11) we 
are making progress and will be in top 
form when this March issue reaches you. 

A letter received from Charlie Hyde 
reiterates his activities and again reminds 
us that we can be active in useful occu¬ 
pations in spite of age limitations. Joe 
Harrington reports his family “in pretty 
good shape” and would wish all of you 
the best for 1956. A card from Bill Clif¬ 
ford at Christmas time says that he con¬ 
tinues to enjoy freedom and the out of 
doors on his Virginia farm. Honors seem 
to continue to be heaped upon some of 
our outstanding classmates including Bill 


Coolidge and Paul Litchfield. This June 
marks our 60th year. So far the only plans 
seem to center around the Alumni 
Luncheon in the “Rockwell Cage.” Sug¬ 
gestions for attempting any more than 
this get-together would be welcomed. We 
have lost this last year six of our class¬ 
mates, as follows: John Tilley, Jan. 25, 
1955; Minor S. Jameson, May 20, 1955; 
Augustus J. Bowie, June 22, 1955; Henry 
A. Sherman, July 14, 1955; Herman V. 
Von Holst, October 17, 1955; Henry A. 
Waterman, October 25, 1955. — John A. 
Rockwell, Secretary, 24 Garden St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Frederick W. 
Damon, Assistant Secretary, Commander 
Hotel, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

• 1897 . 

The following was written by Professor 
Emeritus Charles B. Breed at his home in 
Camden, Me., under date of December 
14, 1955. Having taken an active interest 
in Class affairs, Charlie Breed with 
Worcester, Hopkins and Bradlee formed 
the committee that carried on nearly all 
activities of the Class for a period of over 
forty years. It is the type of personal 
reminiscence that is of interest to our 
classmates and provided they had the in¬ 
terest and desire to do so, I am confident 
that other members of the Class could 
write in similar vein for the benefit of us 
all. 

“Written to my beloved classmates as 
I sit by our big front window looking 
out on Penobscot Bay. Two hundred feet 
of stone wall keeps our home from wash¬ 
ing into the sea. I built that wall in the 
summer of 1949 with the aid of three 
Tech students who needed to earn a little 
money. They each went home with some 
practical engineering knowledge and 
$500. At 70 I left M.I.T. and at 79 gave 
up all professional consulting practice. 
Now, at 80, Elsa and I live here by the 
side of the ocean on an acre of land, with 
Dick Bowditch’23 my next door neighbor 
and woods and pasture land on the other 
two sides. Plenty of boulders jut through 
the lawn. Around each is a garden, roses, 
tuberous begonias, larkspur, white petu¬ 
nias. 

“We have two sons, one daughter (Mrs. 
Donald A. Campbell) and five grand¬ 
children. They visit us in Camden each 
summer and we wash the kids in the 
ocean, which is right in our front yard. 

“Occasionally I give the Town Man¬ 
ager and the Community Hospital a little 
engineering advice. 

“We have no radio nor TV, so we live 
in deep ignorance of how wonderful 
Ipana Toothpaste is. But we do get quite 
perfect music from our superior music 
player. March and April we live at the 
Brae Bum Country Club in West Newton, 
Mass. Those are the months we attend 
Boston Symphony, where we usually 
meet Jack Illsley and Walter Humphreys. 
Last spring we ran into Jere Daniell and 
his wife at the French Ballet at the Bos¬ 
ton Opera House, and Elsa tells me she 
saw Jack Usley in New York at the Tap¬ 
estry Show and the Vienna Art Treasures 
at the Metropolitan Art Museum. 

“Since 18 I have played the flute. I 
now have the usual silver flute heard in 
orchestras. But my favorite is the big 
Haynes alto flute which gives tones not 
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unlike the cello. I think that the guy who 
reaches 80 and does not play a jew’s 
harp or a harmonica is a sad spectacle. 

“For reading, my eyes glance over a 
dozen of the monthly magazine tripe; 
they occasionally contain a good thought 
from Professor Schlicter or from our own 
Dean Harrison or from our distinguished 
Van Bush. (Ed.— Sounds like The At¬ 
lantic Monthly.) Just now I'm reading a 
recent book on The Kaiser by Von 
Kiirenberg and Sir Walter Scott by John 
Buchan. I recommend both of them. 

“Agnes Bradlee, Charlie’s widow, calls 
every summer; she is living with her sis¬ 
ter at Pittsfield, N. H. Alice Mansfield, 
Frank’s widow, lives right here in Cam¬ 
den, Maine; she is a frequent visitor at 
our home. We also see Alice Worcester, 
Harry’s widow, in the spring when at 
Brae Burn. 

“Looking back on my 60 years of labor, 
there were three parts to my engineering 
career: (1) teaching and administration 
for 49 years in Civil and Sanitary Engi¬ 
neering, known as Course I; (2) author¬ 
ship of books on Surveying. These books 
were written by Hosmer’97 and me when 
we were 27 years old. They have held the 
lead for 50 years. Hosmer died 20 years 
ago. Ten years ago I wrote single-handed 
another smaller book on the same subject. 
And my present active work is revising 
these three books every four years. (3) 
Consulting Engineering, principally for 
State of Massachusetts and for Pennsyl¬ 
vania R.R. — New York Central and 
Association of American Railroads. 

“Have often been in Court as an expert 
on such spectacular cases as the Sacco- 
Vanzetti murder, failure of Pickwick Club 
building in Boston; consultant to Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railroad on design and con¬ 
struction of The Seignory Club at Monte¬ 
bello, Province of Quebec, and consultant 
on several of the bad railroad wrecks on 
the New Haven. 

“Have served as president of the Bos¬ 
ton Society of Civil Engineers, of New 
England Railroad Club, of Breed Family 
Association and of Boston City Club. Was 
director of American Society of Civil 
Engineers for three years. In 1953 was 
made Honorary Member of American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the highest 
distinction that the society gives. Am Na¬ 
tional Honorary Member of Chi Epsilon, 
the scholastic society of civil engineers. 

"An incident of our senior year 1 must 
tell you. Graduation time was close at 
hand. It was customary to bore your 
families who attended graduation with 
abstracts from one thesis of every course, 
read by the guy chosen to read his thesis. 
I’ll tell you how it was done for Course I. 
Three candidates, John Carty, Maurice 
Underwood, and Charlie Breed, were 
chosen by the then head of department, 
and we were told to go to Huntington 
Hall on Boylston St. at an assigned hour 
with our theses under our arms. We went 
as commanded. The three of us read ab¬ 
stracts from our thesis standing on the 
holy spot where Lowell passed out. The 
critics sat half way back in old Hunting- 
ton Hall. They were Arlo Bates, Sedg¬ 
wick and one or two others; Molly Pearson 
from the English Department was prob¬ 
ably there. Arlo told us that when he 
raised his hand it meant to raise our 
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voices; John and Maurice preceded me. 
As I was reading my few abstracts a 
German Band on Newbury St. started up 
“UNTER DEN LINDEN.” Arlo raised his 
hand — I let go my powerful voice and I 
was chosen to read my thesis for Course I. 
I had bellowed myself to fame. I have 
told this to my three children as a perfect 
example of grasping opportunity. They 
laughed at me.” 

The Class lost one of its devoted mem¬ 
bers December 18 in the death of Wil¬ 
fred Bancroft. Unusually active in his 
undergraduate days he served as president 
of the Class in our senior year, editor of 
“Technique,” and was a member of the 
Institute Committee. A man of deep senti¬ 
ment and loyalty to family, friends, and 
associates, he had a keen intellect as well 
as an unusual sense of humor. When op¬ 
portunities offered he spoke well in public 
and was a brilliant writer. One of his 
favorite amusements was to write poems 
on special occasions which contained a 
rare mixture of humor and sentiment. 
Deeply religious in character he was a 
member of the Friends Quaker Meeting 
in Haverford as well as the First Uni¬ 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. He was 
born in Philadelphia June 9, 1874, son of 
J. Sellers and Mary Bancroft. His father 
was a distinguished mechanical engineer 
and inventor. Wilfred attended William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia 
graduating in 1892. This was followed by 
a postgraduate year at the school during 
which he was the first student to maintain 
throughout the grade of highest honors. 
Amongst other activities he was editor of 
the school magazine. He graduated at 
M.I.T. in Course II; mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. Upon graduation he entered as an 
apprentice the shops of William Sellers 
and Company, Philadelphia, manufactur¬ 
ers of heavy machine tools and later be¬ 
came foreman of the machine shop. The 
Lanston Monotype at that time was built 
by William Sellers and Company having 
been perfected mechanically by the 
senior Bancroft. Later the Monotype 
Company acquired its own plant in Phila- 
delpia, and Wilfred and his father left 
the Sellers Company to join the Lanston 
Monotype Company, Wilfred as sales 
manager. Incidentally, he personally was 
granted several patents on the machine. 
Subsequently, he served as superintendent 
and manager of the Slatersville Finishing 
Company, Slatersville, and as assistant 
treasurer of Stillwater Worsted Mills in 
Harrisville, both in Rhode Island. He 
later returned to the Lanston Monotype 
Company as Treasurer and Director in 
which position he remained until his re¬ 
tirement. At that time the position of 
auditor was created and given him as a 
compliment for his long service with the 
company. He also remained as Director of 
Cold Spring Bleachery, Yardley, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

In 1905 he married Elizabeth Nields 
of Wilmington, Delaware. After 43 years 
of an unusually happy marriage she died 
in 1948. Surviving are two sons, John 
Nields Bancroft of Aiken, South Carolina, 
Wilfred, Jr., of Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
and a daughter, Gertrude, who is an 
Executive of the U.S. Census Bureau of 
Washington, D. C., and five grandchil¬ 
dren. He was a member of the fraternity 


of Delta Psi, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, University Club of 
Philadelphia and St. Anthony Clubs of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

We received the following change of 
address: Mrs. Albert P. Matthews, 1237 
Glenwood Boulevard, Schenectady 8, 
N. Y. 

We have just received the sad news of 
the death of Walter French Buck on 
January 3, 1956. The Boston Herald of 
January 4 stated: “Walter F. Buck, former 
Brookline resident and retired teacher, in¬ 
vestment broker and engineer, died yes¬ 
terday on his 80th birthday in a Boston 
hospital. Mr. Buck, a native of Man¬ 
chester, N. H., attended M.I.T. and trans¬ 
ferred to the University of N. H., gradu¬ 
ating in 1897. Prior to retiring in 1954, 
he worked in research for the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, Waltham. He 
was a member of the Leyden Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Brookline. 

“He leaves his wife, the former Grace 
Louise Bicknell, and a sister.” — John P. 
Ii.sley, Secretary, 26 Columbine Rd., 
Milton, Mass. 

• 1898 • 

The Class of ’98 was represented at 
the Compton Memorial Dinner by George 
Cottle, Daniel Edgerly, Lester Gardner, 
Edward Chapin and Dean George Harri¬ 
son. Dr. Edward B. Hinckley, President 
of Babson Institute, was also in attend¬ 
ance, representing Roger Babson, who 
was in the South. This inspiring occasion 
is fully described elsewhere in the pages 
of The Technology Review. 

In recent Class Notes, we mentioned 
that Lester had been honored at a dinner 
in Washington. We now have the correct 
“dope” from Lester, as follows — “I was 
able to go to Washington to attend the 
annual dinner of the Aero Club of Wash¬ 
ington. There were 2000 to see the 
Collier, Brewer and Wright Trophies 
presented by Vice-president Nixon. The 
National Aeronautics Association had 
selected ten pioneers of aviation whom 
they called the ‘Elder Statesmen of Avia¬ 
tion.’ I was honored to be included and 
was introduced at the dinner.” 

Our classmate, Lester, talks about 
hundreds of thousands of dollars as easily 
as some of us about hundreds. Listen to 
this! “I learned while in Washington that 
Glenn Martin had bequeathed the Insti¬ 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences $250,000 to 
be added to the $250,000 he gave previ¬ 
ously. He also left $100,000 to the Hun- 
saker Professorship Fund at M.I.T. This 
makes that Fund $467,000, the highest 
endowed professorship in the world.” 
Lester added that he expects that this 
Fund will be brought to $500,000! We 
just can’t find adjectives adequate to de¬ 
scribe this brilliant achievement by our 
distinguished classmate. 

Our industrious co-president, Daniel 
Edgerly, sent to the Class in December, 
1955, Class Letter No. 16. He enclosed a 
card to assist in the diversification of tire 
Class Notes. Replies have been most en¬ 
couraging: one letter and twenty odd 
cards. 

The following interesting letter came 
from Fred Gilbert: “Route 1, Box 244-C, 
Hemet, California. Dear Dan: I have 
been thinking for a long time that I owed 
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you and the class some sort of a report 
of activities or non-activities. Then along 
comes your letter soliciting this same in¬ 
formation. I suppose you (and also Heber 
Hopkins, Class of 1898) are my oldest 
Cambridge-born friends of M.I.T. so it is 
especially gratifying to hear from you and 
to know that you are still active and 
interested in the old friends of some gen¬ 
erations ago. First, in regard to my status, 
according to your classification: while I 
have retired from a regular 9-5 occupa¬ 
tion, having bought four residences here 
in California since October 1951 and sold 
two of them, I think I am entitled to be 
called ‘real estate operator.’ (I also sold 
50 residential lots in Montana to the 
School Board.) This has involved moving 
around and please note my last address 
which I hope will be fairly permanent. 
As 1 sit on the patio, with the thermom¬ 
eter at 72 degrees I look over our small 
apricot orchard to the San Jacinto moun¬ 
tains some 15 miles away. Lately 1 have 
become interested in ‘planning’ and ‘land 
use' which is a very controversial subject 
in California with such hordes of people 
coming here in the past few years. 
Another hobby is ‘art’ — as expressed by 
local painters. Have a collection of 
Helena, Montana, artists and have found 
a number here in California. Nothing 
‘highbrow,’ mostly landscapes. Music (as 
delivered by radio) and occasionally local 
opera companies are another ‘interest.’ 
Then, occasionally, we get down to the 
beach 65 miles away to see the Pacific 
Ocean. However, there is nothing out 
here to compare with the New England 
coast, in my maybe narrow and provincial 
opinion. Finally in this wrap-up of the life 
of the retired man, is the pleasure of 
basking in the sunshine at every oppor¬ 
tunity. Tell Ed Chapin that I would have 
been very happy if he could have gotten 
over to Hemet in his last year’s swing 
around the country. However, I will for¬ 
give him, realizing that such a long trip 
is very taxing and only the high-lights 
can be touched. However, if any of the 
class should get over to Riverside (where 
the Mission Inn is a worthwhile visit), we 
are only 25 miles away on very good high¬ 
ways at all seasons of the year. My street 
address is 1471 East Johnston Ave., but 
tlie post-office wants us to follow the 
rural route in sending mail. In other words 
we are in the country with electric light, 
telephone, city water, natural gas and 
paved streets. Can you beat it? I am 
dashing this off to get to you in time for 
Christmas for which Maud (Pratt) and 
I wish you many of them.” 

Thanks, Fred, for a very interesting 
letter. Fred also enclosed in his letter a 
sizeable folder, six double pages, entitled 
Hemet and San Jacinto — Riverside 
County — California, the Year Round!, 
which is so attractive that it almost in¬ 
duced me to fly at once to California. 

In the February Class Notes there was 
an item describing the honoring of our 
classmate. Rear Admiral A. Loring 
Swasey on October 29, 1955. It is now 
our duty to report that Admiral Swasey 
passed on January 7, 1956. Ernest Russ 
discovered and kindly sent to us the fol¬ 
lowing write-up: 

“Taunton, Jan. 7—Rear Admiral A. Lor¬ 
ing Swasey, 79, USNR (ret), retired naval 
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architect and head of the Navy’s bureau 
of ships small craft construction division 
in World War II, died today at his home, 
146 High St. Admiral Loring, who had 
practiced privately in Boston and New 
York, was the designer of the Navy’s sub¬ 
marine chasers in World War I. Bom in 
Auburndale, he studied at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology before entering 
his profession with the firm of Swasey, 
Raymond and Page. After World War I 
service he became a vice-president of 
the Ilerreshoff Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, R. I., and later a vice-president of 
the Henry J. Gielow Corporation of New 
York City. lie entered World War II as a 
captain and was one of the designers of 
the PT boat and other small craft. Retired 
as a commodore, with the Legion of 
Merit, lie recently was promoted to rear 
admiral. He was married in 1908 to Miss 
Dorothy Lovering of Taunton, who sur¬ 
vives. Admiral Swasey was a member of 
various professional societies of naval 
architects and of the Edgartown Yacht 
Club on Martha’s Vineyard, where he 
maintained a summer home for many 
years. Also surviving arc two sons, David 
Loring of New York City and John Loring 
of Tuxedo, N. Y., and four grandchildren.” 

Ernest comments, “Dear Ed: You will 
probably see this notice but sent it along 
anyway. I always enjoyed seeing Swazey. 
He was an interesting chap. Will miss 
him at Reunions. Ernest.” 

New Addresses: Carl S. High, 1310 
3rd St., Sarasota, Fla.; Samuel L. Neidich, 
Ventnor, New Jersey; James S. McIntyre, 
71 Centre St., Fairhaven, Mass.— 
Edward S. Chapin, Secretary, 2 Gregory 
Street, Marblehead, Mass. Eliott R. 
Barker, Assistant Secretary, 20 Lombard 
Road, Arlington 74, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

A few months ago there appeared in 
these columns, the story of a classmate 
(name not revealed) who made great 
sacrifices in order to get a scientific edu¬ 
cation. This is a somewhat similar story, 
part of which I know, because he was a 
high school classmate of mine. The rest 
of the details he told me during our 
fifty-fifth reunion. Tom (that was not his 
name) was the son of a laborer in the 
brickyards of North Cambridge. His par¬ 
ents sent him to high school although that 
was an age when many boys went to work 
after graduating from grammar school. 
Tom proved to be an excellent student, 
especially in mathematics and science. He 
once disputed the accuracy of a geometric 
theorem the teacher had demonstrated 
and proved her to be in error. He gradu¬ 
ated second in a class of well over a hun¬ 
dred. He made such a record in chemistry 
that the chemistry teacher, an M.I.T. 
graduate, was instrumental in his being 
awarded a four year scholarship at M.I.T. 
He told me that at M.I.T. he brought his 
lunches or went without and often walked 
the five miles to his home to save car fare 
(then five cents). 

An article in the Boston Herald for 
December 27 records the death of George 
R. Townsend of Winchester, Mass. 
George graduated in the Naval architec¬ 
tural course. He was consulting engineer 
for the New Haven Railroad for many 
years, retiring about twenty years ago. He 


was a 32nd degree mason and a member 
of the Knights Templar. Burt R. Rick¬ 
ards, Secretary, 381 State St., Albany, 
N.Y., Miles S. Richmond, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Little Compton, Rhode Island. 

• 1900 • 

We have only recently learned of the 
death last October 5, of Zenas Briggs. A 
graduate of Yale, he was with our class 
at M.I.T. only a short time. But he has 
been a loyal member of the Class, par¬ 
ticularly in recent years. He has attended 
our annual reunions four times in the past 
six years. Although he has lived in the Los 
Angeles area for many years, he has 
usually spent his summers in New Eng¬ 
land and we understood that he meant to 
live here in the future. He passed away 
suddenly from a heart ailment in his 
apartment in Boston. We gave a brief ac¬ 
count of his professional career in the 
Class Notes of the April 1955 Review. We 
shall miss him at future reunions. 

The Newton Graphic of January 12, 
1956 contains an article from which we 
quote as follows: “A famous inventor and 
thirty year resident of Newton Centre, 
Dr. Greenleaf Whittier Pickard, 78, died 
Monday morning (January 9) at the New- 
ton-Wellesley Hospital after a long ill¬ 
ness. World-rccognizcd as a pioneer and 
authority in radio reception and trans¬ 
mission, he was one of the first men to 
broadcast the human voice by radio. He is 
also credited with the birth of the wire¬ 
less detector, crystal detector radio com¬ 
pass and static eliminator. Among the 
awards he received for his work was the 
medal of honor from the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in 1926 and Armstrong Medal 
in 1941. 

“For 10 years he served as consultant 
to the R.C.A. Victor Company of Massa¬ 
chusetts and 32 years with the Wireless 
Specialty Company. In 1945, the Harvard 
graduate opened his own business of Pick¬ 
ard and Burns, Incorporated, and became 
Chairman of the Board in 1952. 

“Besides his wife, Helen (Liston) he 
leaves two sons, Greenleaf Jr., of Cosala, 
Mexico, Pfc. John B. of Newton and four 
daughters, Mrs. Edward DeGeorge of 
Newton Centre, Mrs. Kenneth Nolan of 
Darien, Conn., Mrs. John II. Flynn of 
Norwood and Mrs. Charles Thibeau of 
Groton.” A graduate of Harvard, he was 
with us only a short time. He was a grand 
nephew of John Greenleaf Whittier. El¬ 
bert G. Allen, Secretanj, 11 Richfield 
Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

. 1901 • 

As these notes are written in January 
before the Class Letter is sent out, there 
is very little to say. Since writing the Jan¬ 
uary notes I have received more informa¬ 
tion concerning Langdon Pearse about 
whom there was a short statement taken 
from a newspaper clipping. Langdon sent 
me papers of which he was the author and 
says: “You may be interested in the en¬ 
closed notes on the Sanitary District of 
Chicago with which I have been con¬ 
nected since 1909 — some 46 years. It has 
been my life work. In the ‘Quest of Water’ 
reprint you will find mention of the big 
Chicago water filtration plant of the city 
with which our classmate, W. W. De- 
Berard, is connected. This is a city enter- 
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prise. The Sanitary District is an entirely 
separate municipal corporation.” These 
two men are adding to the prestige of 
1901. 

I have just received a letter from Wil¬ 
lard Dow giving some details of the re¬ 
union in June. However, you will have 
received his questionnaire of January 15 
long before you read this. I hope that you 
will all answer it. If you are not coming 
let us know. If you are in doubt tell us 
what the prospect is. It is no small job to 
plan the affair so that it will run smoothly 
and if we know approximately how many 
are coming it will be a great help. Don’t 
forget to reply to the Class Letter if you 
want any class notes. — Theodore H. 
Taft, Secretary, Box 124, East Jaffrey, 
N.H. Willard W. Dow, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 78 Elm St., Cohasset, Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Another break in the ranks of the Bos¬ 
ton group of ’02 men came with the sud¬ 
den death of William M. Bassett on 
December 2, 1955. He was one of the 
younger members of the class being born 
June 24, 1881. 

Bassett graduated from the civil engi¬ 
neering course and throughout his life 
followed the engineering profession. As a 
structural engineer with the New York 
Central Railroad, he worked on the con¬ 
struction of the Grand Central Terminal 
in New York. He later became associated 
with the New England Power Company 
with which he remained until his retire¬ 
ment in 1951, at which time he was super¬ 
intendent in charge of structures. He took 
great pride in his engineering works and 
enjoyed overcoming the obstacles which 
they presented. 

After retirement Bassett practiced as a 
consulting engineer and continued for sev¬ 
eral years to serve his old associates and 
others. He always kept in close touch with 
his brother engineers, being a life mem¬ 
ber of the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers, and when possible attending its 
annual meetings. He had served also as 
the president of the Northeastern Section 
of the Society. 

Bill had wide interests outside of busi¬ 
ness and greatly enjoyed the outdoors 
with hiking, canoeing, camping, etc. He 
held membership in the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, the Menhauten Yacht 
Club of Falmouth, where he had a sum¬ 
mer home, and the West Newton Neigh¬ 
borhood Club. He had been also for many 
years on the M.I.T. Alumni Council serv¬ 
ing as representative of the Worcester 
Club. 

He leaves his wife, Katherine Varick 
Bassett; a son, William V. Bassett of 
Bethlehem, Pa.; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Edward W. Pride, Jr. of Needham. Lewis 
Moore and your secretary attended the 
funeral services. 

Word has been received by a postcard 
sent Moore by Mrs. Millar that Les died 
Hist April. More information is being 
sought regarding his passing. Judson has 
returned to Florida and his present ad¬ 
dress is 3110 Segovia, Coral Gables, Fla. 
A Christmas card from Arthur Nichols 
gives assurance that he is “trying to keep a 
young heart” and is enjoying good heatlh. 
— Burton G. Piiilbrick, Secretary, 18 
Ocean Avenue, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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• 1903 • 

We are sorry to have to report two 
deaths this month. Clark A. Bryan, I, died 
in Carlisle, Penna., on November 29, 
1955. We quote from “The Patriot”, Har¬ 
risburg, Penna., as follows: “Clark A. 
Bryan, a former Cumberland County sur¬ 
veyor died yesterday morning after a long 
illness. Mr. Bryan was bom in Great Bar¬ 
rington, Mass., Oct. 30, 1880, son of the 
late James A., and Nellie Adams Bryan. 
He was a grandson of the late Clark W. 
Bryan, first owner and editor of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. He attended the 
public schools of Springfield, Mass., and 
was graduated from Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in Boston in the class 
of 1903. He came to Carlisle as resident 
engineer when the sewer system was in¬ 
stalled in 1913. The following year he 
opened an office here for the practice of 
general engineering and surveying. He 
served as County surveyor for a number 
of terms. At the outbreak of World War I, 
he resigned his position as Carlisle 
borough engineer and volunteered for 
duty with the U. S. Army. He was a cap¬ 
tain in the engineers. After the war he re¬ 
turned to Carlisle and reopened his office. 

“He retired several years ago because 
of ill health. Mr. Bryan was a member of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church here; a 
charter member of the American Legion 
Post Number 101 and a past master of 
Cumberland Star Lodge Number 197, 
F. and A. M. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Sharpe Hemphill Bryan; two 
daughters; four sisters. Funeral services 
were held in Carlisle and burial in West 
Chester.” 

While at the Institute Bryan lived in 
Springfield, Mass., and commuted every 
day between there and Boston, and so 
had no time for extra-curricular activities. 
Cushman got well acquainted with him, 
and had a note from him just before our 
50th Reunion in which he expressed his 
sorrow that he could not attend. Claude H. 
Cooper, III, died in Hancock, Mich., at 
the Elks Home, on September 30, 1955. 
His home was in Houghton, Mich., while 
he was at the Institute, and he was a 
member of Delta Tau fraternity. During 
World War I he was a captain in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, and did service at 
Portland, Me. We have not heard from 
him since graduation, and so can add 
nothing further about him. If Curtis Gray 
could get additional information as to 
what he did between 1903 and 1955, it 
would be appreciated. How about it, 
Curtis? Fred Eustis attended the M.I.T. 
Banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on January 4, and then was going to 
Florida and Jamaica for the rest of the 
winter. — Frederick A. Eusns, Secretary, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. James A. 
Cushman, Assistant Secretary, Box 103, 
South Wellflcet, Mass. 

• 1904 • 

Because these notes fall due on Friday 
the 13 perhaps some of my readers concur 
with those people who think that it is bad 
luck to start anything on Friday the 13. 
However, I am not one who follows this 
line of thought. It is time, and unfortu¬ 
nately I do not have very much news from 
these notes. Much of what I have is not 


pleasant news, but the fact that the notes 
are due on Friday the 13 has nothing to 
do with these facts; the notes would be 
just the same amount and kind if they 
were due on any other date. 

I received the following interesting 
letter from Mrs. Herman O. Blatt ac¬ 
knowledging my letter to her after his 
death. It gives us some information about 
our classmate we would not have had 
otherwise and we are grateful to Mrs. 
Blatt. “Dear Mr. Stevens: I want to thank 
you for your kind note of sympathy when 
Mr. Blatt passed away. I have been away 
and did not have your address with me or 
would have written sooner. I met Herman 
shortly after he was in The Grand Dukes 
and still have a very good picture of him 
taken in his costume. We celebrated our 
50th wedding anniversary in August and 
have had a wonderful life together. I have 
a wonderful family of three daughters and 
one son and eight grandchildren and am 
surrounded with love. God has been very 
good to us and we have a great deal to 
be thankful for. 

“Herman died of coronary thrombosis 
and did not suffer. Sincerely, Winifred B. 
Blatt.” 

Before preparing these notes I talked 
with O. D. Fellows and find he is finish¬ 
ing preparations for his annual trip to 
Bonita Springs, Fla. While down there 
he will visit classmates lucky enough to 
be living in Florida at the time and before 
you read these notes. 

As is usually the case, I am obliged to 
record the passing of one of our class¬ 
mates, the first being Charles W. Elmer 
of 72 Plainfield St., Waban. I have only 
the notice from the Alumni office with no 
details. The next death of record is that 
of Walter E. Hadley as related by this 
following clipping from the St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla. Times of December 13, 1955. 
He died on December 11. “Walter E. 
Hadley, 73, retired general manager of 
operations of the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration, Chicago district, died Sunday 
morning in a Tarpon Springs hospital. Mr. 
Hadley came to New Port Richey three 
years ago from Newtown, Conn. He was 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1904 and joined 
U.S.S. in Pittsburgh then was transferred 
to a subsidiary company, the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

“From there he went to U. S. Steel’s 
Gary, Ind. plant where he was advanced 
from assistant blast furnace operator to 
general manager. He was transferred to 
Chicago and placed in charge of all U. S. 
Steel plants in that district. 

“Survivors include his widow, Alice F. 
Hadley; and two daughters.” 

Walter Hadley was bom January 24, 
1882, prepared at Rindge Manual Train¬ 
ing School, was active in many social 
affairs at the Institute, and was well 
loved by everyone. 

Another of our classmates who has re¬ 
cently left us is Charles J. Emerson of 
Winchester, known to us all as “Chick.” 
He had been suffering for some time with 
a heart condition and his death occurred 
on January 7, 1956 as related in the fol¬ 
lowing clipping from the Boston Sunday 
Herald of January 8. “Charles J. Emer¬ 
son, 73, of 31 Everett Ave., Winchester, 
owner of the Emerson Apparatus Com- 
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pany, Melrose, died yesterday in Win¬ 
chester Hospital. 

“Born in Pawtucket, he was graduated 
from M.I.T. and later served as an in¬ 
structor of thermodynamics there. During 
World War I, he was dean of the Ground 
Aviation School at M.I.T. He founded the 
Emerson Company in 1908. 

“Mr. Emerson was a former president 
of the National Metal Trades Association 
and was an incorporator of the Warren 
Institution for Savings. He was a member 
of the Winchester Country Club.” 

Chick Emerson was bom in Pawtucket, 
R. I. on April 1, 1882 but he was no April 
fool joke we can tell you. He took Course 
XIII and was a member of D.K.E. fra¬ 
ternity. 

Today I had a note from Gus Munster, 
who reports that he has been suffering 
from hypertension, which has curtailed 
his activities considerably, but he is now 
improving and able to be about some. He 
enclosed a note from Maynard Holcombe, 
which gave a picture of Holcombe’s very 
attractive place at 125 Almedo Way, Suell 
Isle, St. Petersburg, Fla. Maynard wrote 
to Gus as follows: “Congratulations and 
Merry Christmas. I see by the Tech Re¬ 
view that Winchester has a new bride and 
here is hoping \Ve may make her ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“Guy and Louise Palmer will be in 
Florida from February 15 to March 8, 
most of the time at the Haven Hotel, 
and we will have a clam party for them. 
Why don’t you join us? There are two 
shulffeboard courts here.” I remember 
that Holcombe et al held a class party 
last year down in Florida and when he 
wrote me about it he spoke particularly 
about the shuffleboard tournament which 
was “shuffled.” 

I have had another letter from Elmer 
(Shorty) Holbrook in which he relates 
something interesting to happen to him in 
February, 1956. “It has occurred to me 
that you and my other classmates may be 
interested in the fact that the National 
Founders Engineering Society, American 
Institute of Mining and Mineral Engi¬ 
neers, has established a National Service 
Award and citation and the committee 
and directors have designated me to be 
the first recipient of the award. 

“The citation reads ‘For his leadership 
in teaching and administration in the field 
of universal industry education; for his 
administrative service in the field of uni¬ 
versal technology, especially as they ap¬ 
pertain to research and saftey; and for 
his encouragement, friendship, and in¬ 
spiration to his many students and col¬ 
leagues.’ ” We are all certainly glad to 
congratulate “Shorty” in this recognition 
of his ability. 

And so with reward for work well done, 
I will close this issue of notes. I almost 
forgot to say that Harry Kendall tells me 
that two more of his grandsons are be¬ 
coming proficient swimmers and are win¬ 
ning events in meets. These two are aged 
7 and 11 respectively and Harry is quite 
proud of them. 

I started off on this job with the idea 
that this month’s notes would not amount 
to much, but on completion, I think they 
came out quite well. What do you think? 
— Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 1082 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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While at the Reunion at The Belmont 
last June there were many comments, 
such as “Why can’t we have another get- 
together next June.” Also as a result of 
some letters written to classmates (on 
other matters) during last fall, as well as 
many Christmas cards sent out, there 
were several other requests of the same 
nature. Not a tidal wave or a demand, 
but still indicating a definite trend. Over 
the years I have learned to discount these 
things a bit, but recently in discussing 
these matters with your new president 
and vice-president, it was decided that, 
if there is a real desire to hold a 51st re¬ 
union, we can accommodate. Obviously, 
The Belmont is too large to permit the 
chummy times we have had at off-year 
reunions. But we had a grand time (about 
25 of us) at the Wianno Club (Cape Cod) 
in 1953, and Roy Lovejoy, who is a mem¬ 
ber, can arrange for as many of us as 
wish (no guarantee required) to meet 
there on either of the last two week ends 
in June. Make your plans accordingly. 

Ruth and I have to use that wonderful 
luggage, so we are sailing in mid-April 
for England, stopping off in Scotland, 
Wales, Holland and Belgium, arriving at 
our daughter’s home in Weisbaden, Ger¬ 
many early in May, just about in time to 
welcome grandchild number seven. Offi¬ 
cial notice of the date will be mailed you 
by April 1. Your returns will go to one 
of the other officers for registration (ad¬ 
dress on the return post-card) and they 
will take care of the recordings, arrange¬ 
ments, etc. 

There is little news to report this 
month. Claude Anderson, XIII, had a 
very serious operation in December and 
was reported about Christmas time as 
being in a serious condition. Mrs. Ander¬ 
son was also reported (by Sid Caine) as 
being seriously ill. Bill Spalding is in 
Norfolk, Va. at this writing, but by the 
time you read this he will probably have 
jumped to his summer home in Canada. 
Bill says “all ten grandchildren doing 
fine.” Olive Landers writes from Dallas, 
Texas that Maurice had been in and out 
of the hospital since last June, at home 
now, but apparently requires her around- 
the-clock nursing. 

Gene Kriegsman, address 102 West Jef¬ 
ferson St., Boise, Idaho, threatens to 
write a story for “House Beautiful”, tell¬ 
ing of the restoration of an old homestead, 
since they went there on his retirement 
last fall. Edward S. Baker’s new address 
is 705 Jackson Ave., Ardsley, Penna. 

James A. Newlands XI died at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn, on December 2, 1955. It is 
strange to record his death so soon after 
that of Charlie Emerson’s, as they were 
course-mates at M.I.T. as well as class¬ 
mates at Beloit College. Jim had had a 
varied and useful experience in sanitary 
engineering in Connecticut ever since 
graduation. He served on many state com¬ 
missions, conducting investigations on 
flood control, stream pollution and the 
protection of water supplies; was president 
of the Henry Southern Corporation, sani¬ 
tary engineers, at the time of his death. 
We have a formal notice of the death of 
Lewis J. Lyman V, formerly of Everett, 
Mass., at his winter home in St. Peters¬ 


burg, Fla. — Fred W. Goldthwait, Sec¬ 
retary, 274 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., 
Gilbert Tower, Assistant Secretary, 35 
No. Main St., Cohassett, Mass. 

• 1906 • 

We are now entering the third month 
of our 50th year since graduation and our 
Reunion is three months away. Since we 
prepared the February notes a few more 
replies to our preliminary questionnaire 
have been received. At this time, January 
12, we have a total of 44 who plan to 
take in all or a part of the festivities and 
they will bring 27 guests; also there are 
20 classmates who may come. The final 
notice for definite reservations will be 
sent out in early April. In the replies al¬ 
ready received some included questions 
about transportation, etc. These details 
will be covered in our final letter. The 
following names of classmates who intend 
to come should be added to those listed 
in this column in February: Herbert 
Dean, William Farley, Burton Kendall, 
P. J. Kennedy, W. J. Lumbert, Henry 
Mears, Ralph Reed, Robert Ross, Ernest 
Smith, Allyn Taylor and James Wick. 
Readers who received the letter of Presi¬ 
dent Arnold of the Alumni Association 
will note that the Alumni Day Banquet, 
which will be the last event on our 1956 
Reunion program, will be held on the 
campus and ladies will be invited. 1906 
is one of the classes which has always had 
the ladies at their reunions so we should 
favor this change. 

Five ’06 men were present at the 
Compton dinner held in New York on 
January 4. They were Stewart Coey, 
Harold Coes, Nugent Fallon, Joe Santry 
and Allyn Taylor. Several of the Boston 
Classmates were invited including your 
reporter. The Secretary and Alma, as 
usual, enjoyed the many Christmas cards 
sent by classmates. They seemed to be 
especially attractive this year. The Allyn 
Taylor’s card included a note that they 
were looking forward to the coming Re¬ 
union. I am very sure any one who has 
been to one of our Class Reunions and is 
coming to the 50th has the same feeling 
of pleasant anticipation. Shirley and Mrs. 
Newton are wintering in St. Petersburg. 
Frank Benham left January 11 for Day¬ 
tona, Florida. He took his golf clubs and 
gave notice he was really going to work 
on his game while in the south. I wonder 
if he was thinking about the Class cham¬ 
pionship. The annual New Year’s card of 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike includes an 
aerial view of the Bar Harbor ferry termi¬ 
nal of the new ferry to Yarmouth, N. S. 
Carroll Farwell is one of the seven part¬ 
ners of this engineering organization; six 
of whom are M.I.T. men. A very unusual 
Christmas greeting was a mimeographed 
sheet from George and Elsie Guernsey 
with a map of the U. S. at the top of the 
page outlining the auto trip which they 
took for six weeks late this last summer. 
They toured 19 states and 1 province in 
Canada, covering in all about 8,000 miles. 
They spent a week in Denver with their 
daughter Helen, visited the Grand Can¬ 
yon, Zion Park, Bryce Canyon, Salt Lake 
City, and Yellowstone, coming home 
through the Com Belt and the Great 
Lakes region. 

A meeting of the members of the 50th 
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Reunion Committee was held at the Fac¬ 
ulty Club on the evening of January 13. 
Those present were Sherman Chase, 
Herbert Ball, George Guernsey, Tom 
Hinckley, and the two Secretaries. It was 
agreed that the immediate need was to 
concentrate on arousing interest in the 
Reunion for the purpose of obtaining 
maximum attendance. Ned Rowe is head¬ 
ing up this activity. This work will be 
done between now and the last Reunion 
letter which will be sent out early in 
April. For those who have already indi¬ 
cated they would come many thanks. 
The others will be contacted by personal 
letters, etc. Those who have attended our 
previous Reunions always left with the 
feeling they were well repaid for coming. 
This one will be the best ever, so plan to 
come and write to your pals of under¬ 
graduate days to be present also to add 
to the joy of the occasion. 

Notice has been received of the death 
of Joseph N. McKeman, I, who passed 
away in Plainville, Connecticut, Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1955. The following obituary 
notice is taken from the Bristol, Conn. 
Press of November 29: — "Joseph Newell 
McKeman, 73, well-known civic, political 
and fraternal figure died Monday at his 
home, 153 West Main Street, after a long 
illness. He was bom at Westerly, R. 1. 
on April 3, 1882 and came to Plainville in 

1910. He was graduated from the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology as a civil 
engineer in 1906. He had been employed 
by the Plainville Water Company since 

1911, and served as secretary and treas¬ 
urer before becoming the company super¬ 
intendent. Mr. McKernan was a member 
of the New England and Connecticut 
Water Works Associations, and the Con¬ 
necticut Civil Engineers and Land Sur¬ 
veyors. He was a town engineer for more 
than 40 years. He was one of the original 
members of the Board of Finance; a past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
past master of Frederick Lodge, A.F. and 
A.M. of this town and a member of 
Pequaback Chapter, R.A.M. of Bristol. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Marguerite Mc¬ 
Keman and a daughter, Miss Helen Mc¬ 
Kernan, both of Plainville.” — James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, 215 Crosby Street, 
Arlington 74, Mass. Eijwabd B. Rowe, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

Carl J. Trauerman, who had been in 
poor health, due to a serious heart con¬ 
dition, for the past few years, had a 
severe heart attack on last December 10, 
rallied and was at work on the 16th, but 
died at his home on the 17th. Carl re¬ 
ceived his early education at Pittsburgh 
Central High School and was with our 
class at Tech for three years, taking the 
course in mining engineering. From 1906 
until 1920 he was employed in the min¬ 
ing and metallurgical fields in Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, and California, for a 
number of companies, his work covering 
assaying, surveying, sampling, metallur¬ 
gical research, designing flow sheets and 
mills, and building and managing mining 
and milling operational equipment Dur¬ 
ing this period he also was New York 
City sales manager for the Independent 


Steel and Wire Company, and was a 
member of the staff of the “Wall Street 
Journal,” in charge of the mining depart¬ 
ment. During World War I he was a 
large producer of manganese and was the 
first in metallurgical history to concen¬ 
trate pink manganese and make a saleable 
product of it for use in the steel industry. 
At this time he also concentrated and sold 
some tungsten. After 1920 Carl entered 
the oil and natural gas business in Mon¬ 
tana and then went into the stock broker¬ 
age business, forming his own firm in 
Butte, Mont., in 1926. He sold his interest 
in this in 1938. As a part of his brokerage 
setup he edited the “Montana Nautral 
Gas Resource Bulletin.” In 1935 he pur¬ 
chased and became president of the Ruby 
Gulch Mining Company, a Montana gold 
mining venture. During the past thirty 
years Carl’s work was mainly in the busi¬ 
ness, executive and financial end of min¬ 
ing and other industries. He spoke before 
a large number of mining associations, 
legislative and Congressional committees, 
civic clubs, and other organizations, and 
some of his speeches and writings made 
him known in the mining industry 
throughout the United States. In 1928 
he was an alternate delegate to the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Convention at Houston, 
Texas, and took the place of a delegate 
who was ill. He was a member of many 
professional and business organizations, 
and his record is contained in the latest 
issue of “Who’s Who in Engineering” and 
also in “Who’s Who in World Jewry.” 
For many years and at the time of his 
death he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Mining Association of Montana, 505 
Montana Standard Building, Butte, Mont. 
Carl is survived by his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Sullivan Trauerman, to whom he was 
married on April 28, 1913, who lives at 
311 Napton Apartments, Butte, Mont., 
and to whom I wrote a note of sympathy 
on behalf of the class. Through all the 
years Carl has maintained a loyal interest 
in M.I.T. and in ’07 affairs. He has been 
one of our most helpful correspondents in 
keeping me informed as to the activities 
of himself and other classmates. He was 
at one time secretary-treasurer of the 
Montana Alumni Society of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

In a note received from Carroll S. Dean 
last December he wrote: “My wife died 
in 1947, and I retired from professional 
work in 1950, after 31 years in Govern¬ 
ment service. I live with my daughter and 
her husband at 3714 Underwood Street, 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland, and manage 
to keep reasonably busy. I do a lot of 
reading and enjoy classical music on my 
“hi-fi’ music system.” As always, the name 
of Clarence Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce for Canada, is frequently in 
the news. Portions of his annual review 
of the nation’s economy, in which he pre¬ 
dicted another year of economic expan¬ 
sion and general prosperity for Canada, 
were quoted and commented on in the 
New York Times of December 28 and 
also in Time issue of January 2, 1956. 

In a nice note from Floyd Naramore 
dated December 14 he wrote: “I am sorry 
I could not very well attend the last re¬ 
union of the class, but I am planning to 
do so in 1957. This last spring I spent 
three months touring Central and South 


America. In the list of '07 men that you 
sent me it shows my old business address. 
The correct address is 904 7th Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Wash.” Floyd is the senior 
member of the architectural firm, Nara¬ 
more, Bain, Brady, and Johansen. His res¬ 
idence address is College Club, 605 
Spring Street, Seattle 4. 

A welcome letter from Willis G. Waldo 
was received during January. His letter¬ 
head indicates that he is a consulting en¬ 
gineer on ramie (a perennial plant of the 
nettle family with a strong bast fiber) 
developments. His mail address is P. O. 
Box 1685, West Palm Beach, Fla. This 
recent letter was written from Cuba, 
where he and his wife were temporarily 
living, while he was working on a pro¬ 
fessional project. 

Stanley Wires, 45 Windsor Road, Wel¬ 
lesley Hills 82, Mass., has told me that in 
January he presented the greater part 
of his tile collection, valued at several 
thousand dollars, to the National Museum 
in Washington. A room is to be set up 
there for its permanent display. — Bryant 
Nichoi.s, Secretary, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Philip B. Walker, 
Assistant Secretary, 18 Summit Street, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

. 1908 • 

The third dinner meeting of the Class 
for the 1955-56 season will be held at 
the Faculty Club, 50 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass, on Wednesday, March 
21, 1956 at 6 p.m. Hope you can be with 
us as we will discuss plans for our In¬ 
formal Reunion on the Cape June 8-10, 
1956. If you have not made your gift 
to the Alumni Fund won’t you please do 
so right away. Remember that all gifts 
help to build up '08’s 50-year gift to the 
Institute, so be generous. 

We are very sorry to report the death 
of two loyal members of the Class. 
Harold P. Gurney on December 31, 
1955 at Summit, N. J. and Lincoln Mayo, 
our Class Treasurer on January 8, 1956 
at Boston, Mass. Both were interested 
in Class affairs and could be depended 
on to attend Class Reunions as well as 
our bi-monthly dinners during fall and 
winter at Boston. We arc going to miss 
them a lot. Services for Harold were held 
at Waterman’s on Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston on January 4, 1956, with burial 
at Newton Cemetery in the family lot. 
Line Mayo attended, representing the 
Class. Services for Line were held at the 
Arlington St. Church in Boston on Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1956. 

“Bunny” Ames, Bill Booth, Les Ellis, 
George Freethy, Mrs. Harold Gurney and 
her son James, M.I.T.’45, Winch Heath, 
Bill Medlicott, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sewell, 
Frank Towle and Joe Wattles attended. 
Your secretary was sorry that a broken 
leg prevented his attending the funerals. 
— H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Ros- 
lyn Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

• 1909 • 

We were more than pleased to receive 
the following letter from Albert Barnes, 
VI, whose home address is now R. R. #3, 
River John, Nova Scotia. “It was good to 
hear from you on December 1 and the 
news regarding my old thesis-mate, Tom 
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Spooner who, like myself, has taken his 
retirement. I would appreciate his Florida 
address as I expect to spend a few days in 
Florida on my return trip from San Fran¬ 
cisco where we will spend the holiday sea¬ 
son with my daughter and her family. I 
retired from active service in November, 
1952, after 42 years of service in the com¬ 
munication field with three telephone 
companies — New York Telephone Com¬ 
pany, 1909-1912; Maritime Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Nova Scotia, 
1912-1924; Bell Telephone Company, 
Montreal, 1924-1952. On return to my 
native province, I built a small modem 
bungalow on the “Sunrise Trail” w'hich 
skirts the Norththumberland Straight’s on 
the northeast shores of this province. I 
have about two acres of land and a small 
garden. But my principal hobby is oil 
painting and I motor around the shores 
during the summer season and find many 
interesting subjects for seascapes. So be¬ 
tween the cottage, yard, and my painting 
I never seem to have an idle moment and 
that is the secret for happiness during re¬ 
tirement days. 

“Being on the main paved highway for 
tourists from Upper Canada and the 
States we have had a number of visits 
from old friends motoring through during 
the summer season. That scenic drive in 
Cape Breton known as the ‘Cabot Trail’ 
seems to attract many tourists to this prov¬ 
ince. For the past two months many cars 
with deer and American licenses have 
driven by headed for home with their 
trophies. The past season has been an ex¬ 
cellent one for the hunters. I trust this 
small amount of information as to my re¬ 
cent activities will be of interest to you 
and should you wish more details I would 
be glad to send them along. 

“In closing may I extend to you and any 
of the Class of ’09 that may still be around 
Boston my best wishes for a merry Christ¬ 
mas and may happiness and good health 
be your lot for the coming years.” It is 
interesting that tile thesis performed by 
Barnes and Spooner, “Induction Genera¬ 
tor” was a study of the short-circuit char¬ 
acteristics of this type of machine and 
the fact that it had no d-c field to sustain 
a short-circuit current was considered an 
advantage. This research was published in 
the Electrical World and reference has 
been made to it by engineers who have 
conducted research and written papers 
on the short-circuit currents of a-c gen¬ 
erators. 

In the November Review we told of a 
visit with Kenneth Trimingham, XIII, 
while Muriel and I were in Bermuda last 
May. We have received the following let¬ 
ter from him dated December 19. “The 
November issue of the Technology Review 
reached me about a week ago and I can¬ 
not tell you how pleased I was to see my 
name in print in that excellent periodical. 
It was exceedingly kind of you to write 
the article and I thought it was really 
‘tops.’ I, of course, showed it to the other 
members of my family and they all wish 
to express, with me, their appreciation. 
Perhaps you may be able to make another 
trip to Bermuda and if so, I hope you will 
let me know beforehand so that we can 
get together.” 

We hear quite frequently from Mrs. 
Delos (Emma) Haynes. In the past few 
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years she has traveled extensively and this 
last year she went around the world. We 
received a card which she sent from 
Tokyo. She has just written us that she 
plans another around-the-world trip, this 
time going the southern route and includ¬ 
ing the Fiji Islands and South Africa with 
no duplication of the past trip. She plans 
to go by air. She says that this is a big, 
beautiful world and she wishes to see as 
much of it as possible while she “can 
travel under my own steam.” 

In the last number of the Review we 
told of the passing of Brainerd Dyer, V. 
We wrote to Mrs. Dyer at her home in 
Hudson, Ohio, conveying the sympathy of 
the class. She has replied as follows. “Your 
letter was forwarded to Sarasota where I 
have a house until May 1. Brainerd died 
March, 1955, at Lakeside Hospital, Cleve¬ 
land, of a heart deficiency due to a lung 
condition of five years, emphyzemia (a 
hardening of the lungs). We were in Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico (LaPaz) last winter and 
during the flight home Brainerd had a 
severe heart attack and at Denver an 
oxygen hood attached to the auxiliary tank 
enabled him to get home. He died in an 
iron lung in a coma. The tired heart 
couldn’t work any more. We had a coun¬ 
try place at Hudson, Ohio, ‘Folly Farm.’ 
He had many hobbies; perhaps photog¬ 
raphy and his library interested him the 
most. As you know, he was a literary snob. 
He loved the islands of the Caribbean 
where he spent a good many winters. His 
business life — National Carbon Company, 
Cleveland; advertising manager. Alumi¬ 
num Casting Company, Cleveland; sales 
manager, Acheson Graphite Company, 
Niagara Falls; vice-president in charge of 
sales, Vitreous Steel Products, Cleveland, 
for 33 years. Brainerd was at his desk until 
January when we flew to California. He 
never allowed his physical condition to 
interfere in any way. As I wrote Kenneth 
McIntosh, (an Amherst classmate) “his 
courage was unbelievable.’ He was a gal¬ 
lant soldier.” We learned from Brainerd’s 
Amherst (’05) paper that because of an un¬ 
fortunate accident in his undergraduate 
days he was handicapped ever after with 
a damaged leg which at times caused him 
much agony and suffering, but as Mrs. 
Dyer wrote he wouldn’t give up, refusing 
a cane or a crutch, and even played a 
good game of tennis. Tributes from his 
Amherst classmates and business associates 
were as follows: “His philosophy on life, 
his dedication to his principles shall re¬ 
main a real inspiration to all of us for the 
rest of our lives” and “no one could meet 
or talk with this grand person for even a 
few moments without being impressed by 
his wonderful character, personality and 
perseverance, and also being left with a 
feeling that you were better in some way 
for having met this man.” The Cleveland 
office of Vitreous Steel Products was shut 
down for an afternoon as a tribute to his 
memory. 

We have been notified of the death of 
Edward J. Hooper, III, on November 2 at 
Nutley, New Jersey. Our records show 
that he went to Nutley in 1925. We have 
written to Mrs. Hooper conveying the 
sympathy of the class. — Chester L. 
Dawes, Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Harvey S. Pardee, 549 W. 


Washington Street, Chicago 6, 111.; 

Maurice R. Scharff, 366 Madison Av¬ 
enue, New York, N. Y.; Georce E. Wal¬ 
lis, Wenham, Mass. 

• 1910 • 

Through clippings received from the 
Alumni Office the passing of two class¬ 
mates has been reported. 

From the Newburyport News the death 
of Frederic Castelhun is reported as fol¬ 
lows: “Frederic Karl Castelhun, 68, suf¬ 
fered a fatal heart attack yesterday (Nov. 
24) noon at his home, 51 High Street, dy¬ 
ing within a few minutes. Mr. Castelhun 
had attended the Newburyport — Ames- 
bury football game. The attack was the 
reoccurrence of an old condition. The 
well-known Newburyporter was a retired 
traffic engineer of the Telephone Com¬ 
pany, for which he worked 37 years. He 
was graduated from Newburyport High 
School in 1906, and from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1910. Organi¬ 
zations with which Mr. Castelhun was 
affiliated are the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, Historical Society of old New¬ 
bury, and Essex Institute of Salem.” 

From the Gloucester Times the death 
of Richard Fisher is reported as follows: 
“Richard B. Fisher of 4 Hovey Street, 
president of LePage’s, Incorporated, 
died yesterday (Nov. 14) at the Phillips 
House of the Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital in Boston, where he had been a pa¬ 
tient for the past week. He had been active 
until very recently. Richard B. Fisher was 
born in Gloucester November 11,1886. He 
was educated in the schools of Gloucester 
and Amherst College, class of 1909, and 
took post graduate work in chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Upon completion of his college education, 
Mr. Fisher entered the employ of Le¬ 
Page’s, Incorporated, and served in the 
office of production manager, purchasing 
agent, vice-president, treasurer from 1947 
to 1952, succeeding the late Addison G. 
Brooks. He assumed the presidency in 
1952 upon the death of N. Carleton Phil¬ 
lips. His term as president was character¬ 
ized by a vigorous, forward-looking policy 
to extend the business of the eompany not 
only in the United States but in Canada 
and Great Britain, in which countries the 
company has branch plants. Mr. Fisher 
traveled extensively, not only through his 
own country but through Europe, and 
was unusually well informed. At his death 
Mr. Fisher was president of the Cape Ann 
Anchor and Forge Company and a direc¬ 
tor of the Gloucester Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. In former years he had 
served as director of the Gloucester Ly¬ 
ceum and Sawyer Free Library and the 
Cape Ann Scientific, Literary and His¬ 
torical Association. He was a former vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Adhesive Manufacturers.” 

On January 4 I had the pleasure of at¬ 
tending a dinner given by the Corporation 
of M.I.T. at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. It was a most interesting 
and inspiring affair. Gordon Holbrook and 
Fred Dewey were other members of the 
class attending. It has been at least fifteen 
years since I have seen Fred and it was 
most interesting to note how time had 
made but small change in his looks and 
actions. Jack Babcock spent the Christmas 
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Holidays in Raleigh, N. C. with his son 
who is a professor in Civil Engineering at 
the N. Carolina State College. 

I met Arthur Curtis at the Massachu¬ 
setts Building Congress annual meeting 
recently, where the members of the build¬ 
ing industry meet to compare notes. — 
Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secretary, 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

• 1911 • 

Just too late for inclusion in last month’s 
class notes, we received this announce¬ 
ment: “Mr. Gilbert Schermerhorn an¬ 
nounces the marriage of his daughter, 
Sarah Elizabeth, to General George 
Churchill Kenney on Wednesday, the 14th 
of December, 1955, Washington, D.C.” 
The couple are at home at 38 East Fifty- 
first street. New York City. It was my good 
fortune to see George and wish him the 
best of everything during my annual trip 
to New York for the Retail Dry Goods 
Convention, when the American Retail 
Association Secretaries have their annual 
meeting. 

Sparked by President Don Stevens, II, 
and spearheaded by Phil Caldwell, I, a 
most successful “Welcome to Dennie” 
luncheon was held at the Architectural 
League, following custom, Tuesday, Jan¬ 
uary 10, with these fifteen classmates pres¬ 
ent: Caldwell; Kenney; Stevens; Denison; 
Jim Campbell, I; Charlie Edwards, XIII; 
Joe Gershberg, VI; Joe Harrington, VI; 
Mert Hopkins, I; C. R. Johnson, X; Bill 
Orchard, XI; Dick Ranger, VIII; Pat Rus¬ 
sell, II; Isidore Spector, I; Harry Tisdale, 
V. 

Following the social hour just before 
lunch, we enjoyed another art exhibit, fea¬ 
turing watercolors by Harrington, and 
Caldwell and oil paintings by Stevens and 
a recent convert. Bill Orchard — this lat¬ 
ter based on a seascape in Maine that was 
the black and white cover of the March, 
1955, Review. President Don thanked 
those who contributed to the art show and 
said we would hear from each as to their 
work. He then introduced Phil Caldwell 
as master of ceremonies and the first talk 
was by your secretary on progress to date 
on the 45th Reunion and the current 
Alumni Fund. The group stood for a mo¬ 
ment in respect to the memory of eight 
classmates who had died in the year just 
past; Lester Cushman, Coupal, Cheney, 
Zimmerman, Cumings, Faunce, A. O. Wil¬ 
son and Marston. 

Joe Harrington presented two seaside 
scenes made at New Harbor, Maine, one 
original portrait and two copies. He said 
the hazard of water colors is that you 
can’t make a mistake and correct it satis¬ 
factorily. Joe retired two years ago from 
Standard Oil, but is continuing active in¬ 
terest consulting work for the Baxter In¬ 
ternational Economic Research Bureau on 
the engineering phases of atomic energy. 
Jim Campbell had to rush for a 2:30 plane 
to New Orleans, but said he is so proud 
of the fact that his two partners and he 
are continuing the engineering firm of 
Eadie, Freund & Campbell uninterrupted 
now in its forty-second year. 

George Kenney, president of the Ar¬ 
thritis and Rheumatism Foundation, gave 
us a stirring talk on the ravaging effects 
of these crippling diseases on the indus¬ 
trial life of our country. Some 11,000,000 
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people in the U.S.A. now have arthritis; 
65 percent of them in the 18 to 45-year 
group. He estimates that loss of employ¬ 
ment alone is costing two billion dollars 
a year. He said that we are all really pay¬ 
ing for this, as this means some 120 mil¬ 
lions of income taxes have to be made up 
and 132 millions of welfare work is in¬ 
volved. He added that terrific progress has 
been made in trying to effect adequate 
prevention and cure in the past four years 
and the research work is closely identified 
with cancer, diabetes and allergies. In 
concluding his talk. General George said 
his advice to the medical profession is to 
first go to M.I.T. or a recognized techni¬ 
cal school to leam the engineering ap¬ 
proach to problems. 

President Don had two countryside 
scenes, with his trout hole in Saddle River 
Brook, N. J., outstanding. Don finds les¬ 
sons very enjoyable as well as beneficial 
and urged others to try the painting hobby 
upon retirement. Bill Orchard added his 
endorsement of painting as a hobby, as 
he showed his interpretation in colors of 
a rugged Maine coast scene. As president 
of a hospital board in Maplewood, N. J., 
he complimented Kenney on the remark¬ 
able work the Foundation is doing. We 
were all sorry to leam that Mrs. Orchard, 
who has been in poor health for a long 
time, died in November. His advice to 
beginners was to go to an art store and 
get one of these “number” sets and thus 
create an initial interest in painting. 

It was a real pleasure to see Mert Hop¬ 
kins, whom we had not seen for a number 
of years. Reviewing his career, Mert said 
he spent just over two decades in archi¬ 
tecture, then ten years each in engineering 
and construction and currently he is assist¬ 
ant chief engineer for a firm of mining, 
metallurgical, chemical and industrial en¬ 
gineers, Singmaster and Breyer, with of¬ 
fices in the Graybar Building. Dick Ranger 
says he is still expanding Rangertone in 
the field of television, along with movies, 
and the Les Paul-Mary Ford program is 
the latest “convert.” 

Harry Tisdale came in from Water¬ 
ford, Conn., for the luncheon and says he 
is enjoying his life of retirement, now in 
its third year, immensely. He and Grace 
have a lovely home there, but his mother, 
suffering from a broken hip, keeps them 
pretty well tied down, requiring constant 
care. Isidore Spector still maintains his 
own insurance firm, Spector and Chertoff, 
Incorporated, at 123 William street and 
Pat Russell continues in real estate. Charlie 
Edwards is back in the travel game, man¬ 
aging Bellinger Davis Company at 77 East 
56th street. 

C. R. Johnson seems finally to be com¬ 
ing into his own with his Spencer Prod¬ 
ucts — catalyzing agents for the rubber 
industry. His son is now joining him in the 
firm and C. R. reported that General tires 
now completely use Spencer products. Joe 
Gershberg said he is now 70 years old 
and is doing quite a bit of consulting 
work, following retirement in late ’53 
from Brooklyn Edison Company. Like 
Harrington he said he has become in¬ 
tensely interested in nuclear energy. 

Phil Caldwell said he succumbed to the 
painting bug following our January, 1954, 
luncheon and he shows remarkable prog¬ 
ress in watercolors in two years. He ex¬ 


hibited a seascape and two country scenes 
that really attracted attention and drew 
praise. Phil plans to retire soon, after 
many years’ service with Robertson Paper 
Box Company, of which he is currently 
vice-president. He and “Bobbie” have a 
lovely home in Wilton, Conn., and he has 
built up an active mailorder business on 
golf equipment, also finding time for an¬ 
other hobby: woodworking. He’ll never 
grow old! 

Phil presented regrets from a number 
of classmates, including our honorary 
member. State Senator “Tom” Desmond 
’09 and Frank Osbbm, III. Norm Lougee, 
VI, was ill with a virus attack and Bart 
Nealey, I, is liouseridden with arthritis. 
Dick Gould, XI, Larry Odell, XIV, and 
Class vice-president, Howard Williams, 
XI, unfortunately were out of town and 
Royal Barton, VI, retired, wrote from 
Koloa in Hawaii: “Jessie and I are enjoy¬ 
ing the winter here with daughter, Betty, 
and her family. Four grandchildren keep 
things humming! We are enjoying tropi¬ 
cal scenery and mountains, with wonder¬ 
ful swimming. Aloha to all!” 

1911 was well represented at the Cor¬ 
poration Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
the first week in January, with President 
Don, Jim Campbell, C. R. Johnson, Dick 
Ranger and Emmons Whitcomb (over 
from Boston) at the 1911 table. 

Here it is mid-January and we have 
heard from an even one hundred class¬ 
mates regarding chances of attendance at 
our June 8-9-10 Forty-fifth Reunion at 
Snow Inn. Harwichport-on-Cape Cod. 
Three more couples have expressed 
chances as excellent: Jim and Toni Camp¬ 
bell, I; Bill and Barbara Hodgman, II; 
and Roy and Ina MacPherson, II, along 
with stags: Dick Gould, XI, and C. R. 
Johnson, X. Joe Gershberg, VI, told me at 
the class luncheon in New York that he 
now thought his chances were at least 
“fair” rather than poor as originally indi¬ 
cated and we had word from Armand 
Peyche, II; Art Rooney, VI; and Bill 
Whitney, V, that their chances are also 
fair. Sterling Dyer, II, and Staff Francis, 
IV, indicated their chances as poor. That 
gives us 24 couples and nine stags excel¬ 
lent, seven couples and 19 stags, fair, and 
41 classmates with poor chances to date. 

Congratulations to Luis deFlorez, II, 
whose Christmas card this season had him 
spreading cheer on jet-propelled snow- 
shoes, on being named president of the 
Flight Safety Foundation, replacing Ad¬ 
miral John Towers, deceased. Comment¬ 
ing on this the New York Times on Jan¬ 
uary 6 said: "Rear Admiral deFlorez, de¬ 
signer of training devices that simulate 
flight conditions, is now on temporary duty 
with the Navy, with which he served in 
both World wars. In 1944 he won the Col¬ 
lier Trophy ‘for his contribution to the safe 
and rapid training of combat pilots and 
crews.’ The Flight Safety Foundation is a 
nonprofit organization that promotes 
safety in all phases of aviation.” 

As always, it was so nice receiving 
Christmas cards from so many of you 
classmates and Sara and I both thank you 
a lot. Sara’s recovery from her broken arm 
has been greatly handicapped by the fact 
that she also tore the arm from the socket 
and that means long weeks of therapy 
treatment still required. Displaying an- 
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other talent — Phil Caldwell featured his 
family card with a fine pen and ink sketch 
of their Wilton home. Interesting notes ac¬ 
companied cards from Helen VanTassel 
and daughter, Nancy (Mrs. Russell Har¬ 
mon). Russ is an aircraft commander on a 
KC-97 (air refueling), following two 
months’ summer duty each at San Antonio 
and West Palm Beach, after long service 
at the airbase in Omaha, Russ, Nancy, 
their two youngsters and her mother are 
now at 4726 Granden Avenue, Riverside, 
Calif. 

A number of you doubtless received the 
Christmas three page letter from Paul and 
Ottilie Cushman, VI, describing their late 
August and early September 17-day trip 
to Estes Park, Glacier National Park, 
Banff, Lake Louise, thence a third of the 
way to Alaska, as far as Jasper National 
Park, and finally home through Spokane, 
Portland, San Francisco, Yosemite Na¬ 
tional Park, Las Vegas (no accompanying 
financial report!). Hoover Dam, Albuquer¬ 
que, including the petrified forest and 
painted desert of New Mexico. They are 
still square-dance enthusiasts and we’ll 
look forward to their activity at our Re¬ 
union the second weekend in June. 

Early this year Harry Tisdale sent me a 
clip from the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for December 5 — picture of our classmate, 
Sam Hayes, V, Southern Manager of Ciba 
Company, Incorporated, with office at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The picture 
showed Sam receiving a silver anniversary 
tray at the Annual Meeting of the Pied¬ 
mont Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. The in¬ 
teresting added fact was that the presenta¬ 
tion was being made by AATCC President 
Raymond W. Jacoby TO, a fraternity 
brother of mine, 

We seem to be doing nicely in Alumni 
Fund XV and about the time these Class 
Notes appear you will receive an issue of 
“Thelevener” giving last minute details 
from Reunion Chairman Carl Richmond 
and his committeemates, with a registra¬ 
tion slip readily detached, filled out and 
returned promptly. Please see tht you do 
this and try your best to be with us at 
Snow Inn, Harwichport-on-Cape Cod, 
June 8-9-10 and at Alumni Day at M.I.T. 
on Monday, June 11 — that’s right, eleven! 
— Orville B. Denison, Secretary, Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Framingham, Mass.; 
John A. IIerlihy, Assistant Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

Harold Greenleaf passed away on No¬ 
vember 6 at his home in Rock Island, Ill. 
Tod served as a 1st Lieutenant in the first 
World War and after discharge worked at 
the Horst Company for four years and 
then established his own construction firm 
which he has operated very successfully 
ever since. 

He leaves a son who has been associated 
with him and who will carry on the busi¬ 
ness. 

Lester White has moved to his new 
home at 1230 N.E., 102nd Street, Miami 
38, Fla. Lester could not find a house for 
sale that suited him but did find a house 
not on the market which he had repro¬ 
duced on his lot near the ocean front. He 
says that they have simplified housekeep¬ 
ing as much as possible by installing all 
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labor saving gadgets and by disposing of 
many things that they had accumulated 
over the past 40 years. 

Bill Lynch writes from Los Angeles that 
he has just retired from his position with 
the Aluminum Company of America and 
states that if he has the sense to remain 
idle, he will be in the East fairly fre¬ 
quently. I am waiting to hear from him. 
He mentions seeing Ralph Ferry in Pitts¬ 
burgh who is also retiring. 

Bill Rhodes writes from P.O. Box 16, 
Bronxville 8, N.Y. that his present activity 
involves labor counseling and he often 
administers fairly strong doses of soci¬ 
ology, psychology, spirituality, the emo¬ 
tional drive, accounting, technology, 
math, monetary theory, medieval history, 
ideology, and thinks he may be working 
into astrology and possibly black magic. 
With this scope he finds plenty to keep 
him occupied. 

John P. Minton, Course VIII, has re¬ 
cently received a doctor of science degree 
at Bradley University, Peoria, where he 
graduated before coming to the Institute 
to take his degree. Minton is the holder 
of many patents and publisher of numer¬ 
ous scientific journal papers, having been 
awarded fellowships in the American 
Physical Society and Institute of Radio 
Engineers and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. For many 
years he was associated with the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company of Dallas where he 
directed development work for petroleum 
exploration. He is now living at 925 Syca¬ 
more Drive, Palo Alto, Calif. — Frederick 
J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chestnut 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. Lester M. White, 
Assistant Secretary, 1230 N.E. 102nd 
Street, Miami 38, Florida. 

• 1913 • 

Here’s wishing all of Thirteens — very 
happy new year. May it be a successful 
one whether in labor or pleasure. Have 
you sent in your postal card to me, stating 
your plans for our Interim Reunion at 
Coonamessett Inn, Falmouth?????. We 
have received a write-up from the Wake¬ 
field, Mass. Item which describes an in¬ 
teresting discourse on “Unidentifiable 
Flying Objects” (flying saucers), said dis¬ 
course by our ever humerous Professor 
Hilding N. Carlson of Boston University, 
College of Industrial Technology. As you 
know, Dean Carlson received his S.B. at 
the M.I.T. in 1913; his S.M. at Boston 
University: was an instructor at M.I.T. 
and Wentworth Institute. He is a licensed 
pilot, a past president of the New England 
Aircraft School, where he served from 
1928 through 1950; a past president of the 
New England Aero Club; and a past presi¬ 
dent at the Boston Rotary Club. To quote 
Fred Murdock: “What a guy is Hildy 
Carlson! He goes on like Tennyson’s 
brooks, forever! “Our David Stem again 
made the head-lines in the Boston Herald 
in connection with the dedication banquet 
for the new addition of the Jewish Me¬ 
morial Hospital of which Dave is the 
president. 

Of course, you have received Larry 
Hart’s report on 1913’s contribution to the 
1955 M.I.T. Alumni Fund. Are you or will 
you send in your contribution for 1956? 
Will we see you on June 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, the date for the 1956 Alumni 


Day at Coonamessett Inn, Falmouth, 
Mass.? Well, the Atlantic Gelatin Corpo¬ 
ration honors our boy Joe Cohen by pub¬ 
lishing a testimonial in the form of an 
illustrated pamphlet under the issue of 
ATGEL TOPICS. This commemorative 
issue of ATGEL TOPICS portrays Joe’s 
life, education, business successes, religi¬ 
ous leadership, and many other accom¬ 
plishments briefly, with the printed word, 
sketches, and photographs; worthy of only 
a man as Joe. We also offer our congratu¬ 
lations to ATGEL’s Dedication Issue and 
I quote the dedication: “It is with great 
honor and pleasure that we dedicate this 
commemorative issue of ATGEL TOPICS 
to Joseph II. Cohen: immigrant; newsboy; 
tannery worker; streeetcar conductor; 
M.I.T graduate; teacher; religious leader; 
founder of Atlantic Gelatin; and General 
Foods vice-president. As he assumes his 
new role in life as elder business states¬ 
man, we extend to Mr. Cohen, on behalf 
of all Atlantic Gelatin employees, our best 
wishes for good health and continued suc¬ 
cess.” Joe, we can add no more, except 
that your successor, Clement H. Watson 
must shoot high and often to even ap¬ 
proach your accomplishments. 

Yes! The holidays have come and gone. 
I hope you all enjoyed the Yule-tide and 
survived all other tides. We received sev¬ 
eral cards at Xmas including those from: 
The Bonneys; The Mattsons, Bill and 
Janet; besides one from Jubie Portal. Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1956 was one of the outstanding 
days in the fife of George Philip Capcn, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Class 
of 1913. Ffteen Hundred members of the 
Alumni Association of Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology including many non¬ 
alumni but former friends and associates 
paid homage to our beloved and deceased 
president and friend Karl Taylor Comp¬ 
ton. The Corporation of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology entertained 
its guests with a banquet at The Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, followed by a 
very sterling program entitled “Science 
The Mighty Multiplier.” Dr. James R. 
Killian, the President of M-.I.T. presided 
and described the new School of Ad¬ 
vanced Study to be established July 1, 
1956. Dr. Robert E. Wilson, M.I.T. 1916, 
as a life long friend, gave a most fitting 
eulogy to the late Dr. Compton. General 
Robert Cutler of Brookline, Mass., con¬ 
sultant to the National Security Council 
and former special assistant to President 
Eisenhower, paid tribute to an outstand¬ 
ing scientist and administrator, Karl 
Compton. The Class of 1913, M.I.T. were 
represented by the Honorable Charles A. 
Edison, youngest son of Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son, and former Governor of New Jersey 
(Charles); Max L. Waterman of New York 
and a member of the M.I.T. Corporation; 
Thomas S. Byrne of Fort Worth, Texas; 
Geoffrey M. Rollason of Plainfield, New 
Jersey; Eugene L. McDonald of New York 
City; Raymond B. Haynes of New York 
City; also George Philip Capen of Canton, 
Massachusetts, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Class of 1913. Received a post card 
from Charlie Thompson post-marked 
Beaumont, California, where “Tommy” is 
spending a month with his daughter 
Caroll. Well, my fair weather friends and 
regular corresponding classmates, I guess 
this winds it up for we are down to the 
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bottom of the barrel no news — no notes 
or next month it will not be “facts and 
figures” but “guesses and rumors.” Re¬ 
member Coonamessett in June. — Fred¬ 
erick D. Murdock, Secretary, 88 
Rumstick Rd., Barrington, R.I. George 
Phii.ip Capen, Assistant Secretary, 623 
Chapman Street, Canton, Massachusetts, 
Secretaries. 

• 1914 • 

It is necessary to report that these notes 
are prepared by the Assistant Secretary 
because of the temporary indisposition of 
the Secretary, who, shortly before Christ¬ 
mas, succeeded in making himself the sub¬ 
ject of a little medical study at the Phillips 
House. Happily, the results were favor¬ 
able, and as these notes are written early 
in January he is back home spending a 
couple of weeks resting up before return¬ 
ing to the job. Best wishes to you, Harold, 
and take care of yourself. 1914 needs you. 

January 4 was quite a memorable oc¬ 
casion for the Institute. A dinner was 
given by the Corporation, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, as a memorial to 
Karl Taylor Compton. It celebrated the 
completion of the fund raising for the 
Compton Memorial Building and endow¬ 
ment, to which the 1955 Alumni Fund 
was dedicated. 1914 was well represented 
among some 1,500 guests. There were 
Charlie Fiske, Norman MacLeod, Homer 
Calver, Chet Ober, Phil Morrill, Roy Par- 
sell, Art Peaslee, Les Snow, Ben Rauber, 
Seymour Spitz, Bob Townend, and Her¬ 
man Affel. In addition to a superlative 
meal, President Killian, Dr. Robert E. Wil¬ 
son, and General Robert Cutler made in¬ 
spiring talks which were duly recorded 
by the daily press. 

President Killian announced the initia¬ 
tion of a department for Postdoctorate ad¬ 
vanced study under the guidance of Pro¬ 
fessor Martin J. Buerger. This is another 
step in keeping Tech in the forefront of 
technical education and research, in which 
Harold Richmond and Ray Dinsmore, as 
members of the Corporation, are playing 
an important part. 

Those of you who have not been able 
to keep in close touch with the progress 
of the Institute, as perhaps you might 
have wished, should be aware that over 
the years since we graduated it has not 
only maintained its status as an under¬ 
graduate institution as compared with 
others, but has also become the largest and 
best equipped graduate school in engi¬ 
neering and physics in this country. To 
carry on in this increasingly complex tech¬ 
nical civilization, both civilian and mili¬ 
tary, demands more and more graduate 
study. The proposed school for advanced 
study is a logical extension of that trend. 
And — we have got to get this plug in — 
you also play an important part in further¬ 
ing this trend when you contribute to the 
Alumni Fund. 

The following are news items collected 
by Rich for inclusion in this month’s 
Notes: 

A very pleasant Christmas card was re¬ 
ceived from Gerald Collins, who has for 
many years lived just outside of London. 
Perhaps Fourteeners will recall that he 
visited here a few years ago. Collins has 
now joined the ever-increasing group of 
Fourteeners who have entered retirement. 
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He was formerly in the Engineering Con¬ 
struction Division of tire British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. 

An interestng letter has just been re¬ 
ceived from Jim Holmes. He says, “Mrs. 
Holmes and I just recently returned from 
Europe. I was fortunate indeed to be an 
Observer at the International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held 
at Geneva August 8 to 21, 1955. To at¬ 
tend that historical meeting was a pro¬ 
found experience. I believe the results of 
that Conference, though perhaps not seen 
immediately by the average citizen, will 
have a continuing impact for good in the 
world for a long time to come. After the 
Geneva Conference, Mrs. Holmes and I 
made an extensive trip through Europe, 
including Spain, Portugal, Italy, Tangier, 
Germany, and England. We were away 
four months altogether, and I know you 
understand what it is like to catch up 
with your work after such a long trip. I 
am only just now beginning to dig out 
from under.” 

Bob Townend has also written, saying 
that during the fall he and his wife took 
an extensive vacation trip to Mexico, 
which he found to be a fascinating place. 
He took many side trips around Mexico 
City and enjoyed it immensely. Bob also 
writes that he is giving up quite a bit of 
his responsibilities of executive adminis¬ 
tration and is devoting much of his time 
to handling several of the more interesting 
research problems of his company. — 
H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 275 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
H. A. Affel, Assistant Secretary, 120 
Woodland Avenue, Summit, New Jersey. 

• 1915 • 

In next month’s column you will read 
the details of our big New York City Class 
Dinner held at The Chemists Club there 
on January 27. Hank Marion and Larry 
Landers head the Committee that has 
done such an outstanding job in making 
this a big annual and successful 1915 
party. There will also be a report on the 
impressive Alumni Dinner at The Wal¬ 
dorf, January 4 as a tribute to Dr. Comp¬ 
ton. 

After forty years as Alumni, 1915 has 
come up with a formal Class organization: 
President, Marshall B. Dalton; Class 
Agent, Max I. Woythaler; Special Gifts 
Chairman, Clive W. Lacy; Director and 
Treasurer, Henry C. Sheils; Secertary, 
Azel W. Mack. 

Abe Hamburg had designed some ap¬ 
propriate monarch-size Class stationery 
which his son, David will do for us. This 
will be available, at no cost, to anyone 
who wants a supply for Class or M.I.T. 
correspondence. 

Max and Ch've are doing a monumental 
job again on The Alumni Fund to keep 
1915 right up there with the leaders. The 
Alumni Conference at M.I.T. last Sep¬ 
tember was an inspiration to all attending 
and a credit to the Institute to put on 
such a generous and splendid show. Our 
Class was represented by Herb Anderson 
from Philadelphia, Ralph Curtis from 
Springfield, Henry Sheils, Max Woythaler, 
Clive Lacy and Azel Mack. We all left 
with a proud feeling for the amazing and 
marvelous work being done by our Alma 
Mater. 


Our sad loss of Abe Hamburg has 
touched us deeply. Herb Anderson writes. 
“I was in Boston on Saturday and phoned 
you but you were out. I did call Abe’s 
home and learned of his passing away. 
Please extend my sympathies to his family 
which I tried to do to his son who an¬ 
swered the phone. I have pleasant mem¬ 
ories of several interesting minutes with 
him at our Reunion. Abe was a quiet un¬ 
assuming gentleman whom I appreciate 
very much and we have lost a most loyal 
classmate.” 

Ben Neal couldn’t make the Class Din¬ 
ner in Boston in November but he wrote: 
“I should have dropped you a line long 
’ere this but I am sure you will have the 
usual heart-warming Reunion tonight in 
Boston. You may be sure I would have 
been happy to have been with you but 
have been away a great deal recently — 
one week at Delaware Water Gap and 
Philadelphia — home for a week, and then 
down to Maine and a Plastic Meeting in 
Vermont, then back home for a while, and 
then to the Adirondacks for a week’s deer 
hunting. At the moment, it looks as if I 
might be on the job for awhile. Best 
wishes to you and Fran.” 

Por old “Speed” Swift must be slowing 
down to low (refers to rate, not character) 
speed. “Sorry, but I will not be at the 
Class Dinner for me so don’t save any 
lobster for me. I’ve just returned from our 
New London Hospital. Had some jaun¬ 
dice which they thought was an aftermath 
of my operation in July. I have been all 
right for a week but am under ‘House 
Arrest’ orders for a while. They speak of 
operating again but we shall wait and see. 
My Reunion movies were interesting and 
some day I’ll join them up on all our 
movies. I enclose a few slides. If someone 
has a reasonably, easy to recognize pic¬ 
ture of me, I’ll be willing to swap these 
few slides I took, for it. It seems I did 
not take one of myself. Give my regards 
to the gang, yourself and Fran.” Can any¬ 
one help Speed with a Reunion picture of 
himself? Just send it to New London, 
N. H., and he’ll get it. 

On December 3, Jack Dalton held open 
house at the new home of his Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany and Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Company. This is an ultra-modem home 
office building off Route 128 in Waltham, 
Mass. (suburban Boston). The building is 
startingly different and attractive with ex¬ 
tensive use of window walls, ramps in¬ 
stead of stairs, and a unique penthouse 
for employees’, cafeteria, lounge and ter¬ 
race. Jack and Mrs. Dalton graciously re¬ 
ceived their many friends from M.I.T. 
and the business world in Jack’s dignified 
office. I thoroughly enjoyed my visit with 
them and inspection of this modem build¬ 
ing. Good luck to Jack in his new 
quarters. 

Jim Tobey writes: “Due to my en¬ 
forced (!) absence in Florida, I am sorry 
to say I can’t attend the New York Class 
Dinner on January 27. Here we are es¬ 
caping the horrible northern climate. I 
am at 3801 South Olive Avenue, West 
Palm Beach.” How can you feel sorry for 
a guy like that —how he suffers! 

Bill Spencer had hoped to bring his son 
to last June’s Reunion at Coonamessett 
but couldn’t make it. We were all glad to 
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see Bill there. His son, Dr. William P. 
Spencer, has made an outstanding reputa¬ 
tion as one of the leading pediatricians in 
Richmond, Va. Congratulations to father 
and son. 

Under the heading of a recent, excel¬ 
lent picture of Larry, a glowing story ap¬ 
peared in a Boston paper: “When I see a 
man like that, here at campaign head¬ 
quarters, at a time when he should be 
either home in bed or in a doctor’s office,” 
David S. Bond, chairman of the Business 
Council declared Wednesday, “I am more 
confident than ever that the 1955 Com¬ 
bined Jewish Appeal for $5,055,000 will 
be an overwhelming success.” 

The “man like that” is Bernard L. 
Landers, Vice-chairman of the Business 
Men’s Council and a past chairman of the 
Combined Jewish Appeal’s Chemical Di¬ 
vision. The nattily dressed Mr. Landers, a 
fresh flower in his lapel, was quite strik¬ 
ing. Bernard Landers has been working, 
in quiet fashion for the Combined Appeal 
for several years. Mr. Bond states that 
long before the 1955 campaign was even 
in the planning stage, Bernard Landers 
was mapping a new course for his divi¬ 
sion. Campaigning is not a new thing for 
this M.I.T. (Class of 1915) graduate. Mr. 
Landers, the permanent secretary of the 
English High School Class of 1911 (he 
has yet to miss a single reunion of this 
loyal class), enjoys a national reputation 
in the chemical field. He is vice-president 
of the world-famed Philipp Brothers 
Chemicals Company. He spends consider¬ 
able time in travel to the firm’s various 
offices scattered across the nation. When 
he is not relaxing on the golf links, he is 
out in his spacious garden, observing the 
progress of growth of his rare lilies and 
roses. His major avocation is horticulture 
and it is unlikely that he can be stumped 
by garden experts on the fertility of lilies 
or roses. He is a member of Temple 
Emanuel, Newton, of the Stein Club of 
M.I.T. and a charter member of tile Dry- 
salters Club of Boston, a society of the 
manufacturers of dye stuffs. He is also a 
founder of the New England Chemical 
Club and a member of the Chemists Club 
of New York and the M.I.T. Club of New 
York. 

Mr. Landers looks forward to next 
May’s reunion of that grand bunch of 
English High 1911ers "because right after 
that reunion, I’m going to do what I 
have dreamed about for a long time. I’m 
going to Israel.” 

Larry works and contributes in the 
same unselfish and willing way for all 
Class and M.I.T. activities. Nice going, 
Larry! 

In explaining why he sent this piece 
about himself, Howard King is unduly 
modest. Howard is with Mason and 
Hanger — Silas Mason Company Incorpo¬ 
rated, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36: 
“Your reporting of the Reunion in the 
November Review was complete and in¬ 
teresting. I am sending you a recent copy 
of ‘Holing Through’ a leaflet distributed 
by an organization of construction men 
known as ‘The Moles.’ ” With a fine pic¬ 
ture of Howard, it says: “A man who 
spent the first five years of his working 
life teaching school and helping out 
around the dean’s office is being honored 
with the 1955 Moles Award for his ac- 
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complishments in a field about as far re¬ 
moved from academic matters as you can 
get — digging tunnels under river bot¬ 
toms! ‘There’s something dramatic and 
challenging about compressed-air sub¬ 
aqueous tunnel work,’ says Howard King, 
‘probably because every move has to be 
right the first time, and all the time, 24 
hours a day. 

“Howard has been meeting that chal¬ 
lenge in his quiet and dignified way for 
nearly 40 years. For the last 25 years he 
has been with Mason and Hanger Com¬ 
pany, for which he is now vice-president 
and chief engineer. He has played an im¬ 
portant part in many of the best-known 
underwater and underground routes by 
which people move into and out of and 
up and down the isle of Manhattan. 

“Howard has been a Mole since 1939, 
and was trustee in the years 1943, ’44, 
’45, and ’46. He is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Engineers Club. His home is in Port 
Washington, Long Island.” 

Sam Eisenberg, President of the 
Massachusetts State Association of Archi¬ 
tects, a chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, was recently appointed by 
Boston’s Mayor Hynes, a member of the 
Zoning Board of Boston for a five-year 
term, and architect for one of the new 
Boston parking facilities on the new Cen¬ 
tral Artery traffic tunnel downtown. A 
recent Boston newspaper had a fine pic¬ 
ture of Sam posed with Mayor Hynes at 
the Caravan of Quality Building Products 
and Modular Application. Congratula¬ 
tions, Sam, and keep up your good civic 
interests! 

Swell notes this month, eb? Well, for 
next month Carl Dunn has really “helped 
Azel” with a series of fascinating and 
picturesque cards and messages from his 
recent round-the-world-trip. Go thou, and 
do like-wise — I mean, “help Azel.” — 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 100 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 

• 1916 • 

The Class was well represented at the 
dinner given by the Corporation on Janu¬ 
ary 4 at the Waldorf-Astoria. We were 
of course pretty much in the limelight 
inasmuch as Bob Wilson was one of the 
two principal speakers and gave a bril¬ 
liant presentation in the nature of a recital 
and tribute to Karl Taylor Compton. He 
introduced a spot of humor here and 
there and one we seem to remember is 
that if Isaac Newton had been in the 
government, there would have been no 
law of gravity; instead, nothing but a 
series of daily, weekly and monthly re¬ 
ports on the number of apples falling on 
peoples heads. Those in attendance in¬ 
cluded: Joe Barker, Bill Barrett, Steve 
Berke, Art Caldwell, Jap Carr, Howard 
Claussen, Harold Dodge, Jim Evans, 
Hovey Freeman, Russell Lowe, Herb 
Mendelson, Dave Patten, A1 Pettee, Stew 
Rowlett, and Duke Wellington. Then of 
course, there was Steve Brophy who was 
seated on the dias. Steve was the chair¬ 
man of the Committee of the Corporation 
in Charge of Arrangements for this din¬ 
ner. The night was right foggy and sev¬ 
eral couldn’t make it, including Jack 
Freeman, Earl Mellon, Len Stone and 
Ralph Fletcher. Ralph generally comes 


down by plane but this was one night 
when there was no travel. All airports 
were closed in the New York area as well 
as in Boston. 

We have a bit of additional news about 
Tom Holden that we don’t think has been 
noted before in our column. Aside from 
being vice-chairman of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, he is vice-president and trus¬ 
tee of the John B. Pierce organization, a 
non-profit technical research agency in the 
field of heating, ventilation and other de¬ 
velopments pertaining to comfort in hu¬ 
man habiations. He is also Director and 
an Executive Committee Member of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Associa¬ 
tion of New York. Tom suggests that it 
must be a bit discouraging trying to 
round up news it^ms from “dilatory guys 
like me,” but we can answer that as long 
as we get replies we are quite happy to 
continue begging for more and more 
news. Congratulations, Tom, and remem¬ 
ber you are to be one of the 100 or more 
at the Reunion in June. 

Bill Brown is the subject of this news 
release which we recently received: 
“Colonel William G. Brown, an aircraft 
instrument pioneer whose military avia¬ 
tion background dates back to World War 

I, retired from the Air Force on November 
30. He had been Technical Director of 
the Wright Air Development Center Di¬ 
rectorate of Research since August 1953. 
He began his aviation career with the 
U. S. Navy in 1918 during the develop¬ 
ment period of airplane instruments. 
Through 37 years of aviation experience, 
Colonel Brown has been a military scien¬ 
tist, instrument pioneer, and college pro¬ 
fessor. In his work he has associated with 
such people as Orville Wright, Alex¬ 
ander P. deSeversky, Lt. General James H. 
Doolittle, General Benjamin W. Chidlaw, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush and Charles F. Ket¬ 
tering. Colonel Brown has served with the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero¬ 
nautics and the Guggenheim Foundation. 
He began his aviation career after re¬ 
ceiving a bachelor of science degree in 
physics and a master of science degree 
in aeronautical engineering from Mass. 
Institute of Technology. He headed in¬ 
strument development work for the Navy 
and helped make the first accurate meas¬ 
urements of the loads encountered by air¬ 
planes in flight. In 1919 be participated 
in early experiments with the automatic 
pilot. From 1920 to 1924, Colonel Brown 
was in charge of flight test and instru¬ 
ment design for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. At NACA he 
was associated with Mr. Wright in the 
development of flight instruments. He was 
assistant professor of aeronautical engi¬ 
neering at M.I.T. from 1924 to 1929. 
General Doolittle and many other of to¬ 
day’s important scientists were among his 
students. In 1927 he entered the Air 
Force Reserve. Colonel Brown played a 
key role in the first all-instrument blind 
airplane flight at Mitchell Field in 1929. 
Employed by the Guggenheim Founda¬ 
tion at the time, he worked with fhen- 
Lieutenant Doolittle in developing instru¬ 
ments for this first blind flight. From 1933 
to 1940, Colonel Brown served as profes¬ 
sor of aeronautical engineering at Louisi¬ 
ana State University. During World War 

II, the colonel was deputy to General 
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Chidlaw and served as liaison officer with 
the National Defense Research Commit¬ 
tee, Office of Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment, National Inventor’s Council, 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Personnel, all in Washington, 
D.C. In this assignment he worked to 
expedite scientific development during the 
war, and was associated with Dr. Bush 
and Dr. Kettering. Following the war. 
Colonel Brown was the Air Materiel Com¬ 
mand liaison officer with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Office of Naval Research 
in Washington, D.C. He then spent six 
years with the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board, working on the Basic Physi¬ 
cal Sciences Committee and the Fuels 
and Lubricants Committee. In 1952 and 
1953, Colonel Brown served first as Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to Commanding General 
James F. Phillips and later as Assistant 
to the Technical Deputy at the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, 
Mass." Congratulations on a fine record 
of service to our country and to the ad¬ 
vancement of air travel, Bill. Hope we 
will have the pleasure of seeing you at 
the 40th Reunion. 

Doug Robertson writes: ‘‘My company. 
Mount Hope Machinery Company, moved 
into a new building in 1950 in Taunton, 
making labor saving and production in¬ 
creasing devices for the Textile, Paper and 
Plastics Industries. Last April, we started 
a branch in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
My wife and I went over to the Brussels 
Textile Fair last July and visited England 
and France also. It was a business trip 
and was much too rushed. Actually, only 
ten days. We lost two days at the start 
because of mechanical trouble on the 
plane we were to go on. I am looking for¬ 
ward to our reunion in 1956 and will 
make a definite effort to be there.” Thanks 
for writing, Doug, and we’ll be looking 
forward to seeing you in June. 

Izzy Richmond responded to our plea 
for news with this one: “During the past 
year, three nice things have happened to 
me. At the Minneapolis Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects last 
June, I was advanced to ‘Fellowship’ for 
achievement in design. During the Arts 
Festival in the Boston Public Garden last 
June, my pencil portrait of ‘Facades of 
Beacon Hill’ won first prize in the public 
acclaim competition. In November of this 
year, Mayor John B. Hynes appointed me 
commissioner on the newly formed Bea¬ 
con Hill Architectural Commission. Our 
office is humming with projects of various 
kinds, schools, college buildings, factory 
buildings, libraries, and various kinds of 
institutions. My family is well and happy. 
Jean is now a sophomore at Wellesley. 
Please give my kindest regards to all our 
classmates.” Thanks Izzy and we know 
you are counting on being with us for 
the 40th. We noticed that on Jan. 10, 
Izzy addressed the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society, New England Section, on the 
subject, “Architectural Trends in Modem 
Building Lighting.” 

We have a couple of follow-up items 
from the New York Class Dinner in Janu¬ 
ary. Allen Pettee sent us his regrets at not 
getting to the dinner because a severe 
cold hit me on Thursday which made it 
impossible to be there.” We were sorry 
not to see you, Allen, but we sincerely 
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hope that you are now long rid of the 
cold and in the best of health and look¬ 
ing forward to the big weekend in June. 
And this little poem honoring Dina Cole¬ 
man’s story-telling art was composed at 
the dinner: “The Count’s speeches are 
full of spark. . . . They never leave you 
in the dark. . . . His stories may stun. . . . 
But they’re really in fun. . . . And none of 
them came from the ark.” 

We were very happy to receive greet¬ 
ing cards for the Holiday Season from: 
Ed Weissbach, Cy Guething, Nat War- 
shaw. Bill Drummey, Steve Whitney, Bill 
Barrett, Irving McDaniel, Joe Minevitch, 
Steve Brophy, Vert Young, Dan Comiskey, 
A1 Lovenberg, Herb Gilkey, Hal Neilson, 
Izzy Richmond, and Joel Connolly who 
wrote from Oslo, Norway: “We are now 
stationed in Formosa. Just now we are 
on our way to the U. S. for home leave.” 

Another column becomes history, and 
we want to thank all of you for continu¬ 
ing to write us and giving us the news 
so necessary for an interesting column. 
Remember the 40th Reunion June 8, 9 
and 10, 1956 at the Oyster Harbors Club 
in Osterville, Mass, on the Cape. Let’s 
make this the largest group of all our Re¬ 
unions. Plan to be there then. — Ralph A. 
Fletcher, Secretary, P.O. Box 71, West 
Chelmsford, Mass. Harold F. Dodge, 
Assistant Secretary, Bell Telephone Labs, 
Incorporated, 463 West St., New York, 
N. Y. 

• 1917 . 

The following appeared in the New 
York Times of Noevmber 6: “Alfred K. 
Althouse, Sr., President of A. K. Althouse 
and Company, coal dealers, died yester¬ 
day at the age of 59. 

“Mr. Althouse, who lived in Colonial 
Village, a suburb (of Philadelphia) also 
was president of several mining com¬ 
panies. He attended Mercerburg Acade¬ 
my and graduated from M.I.T. 

“Surviving are his widow, Mary; a son, 
Alfred K., Jr., and two daughters, Eliza¬ 
beth C. and Mary Anne.” Time marches 
on. 

We need the assistance of those who, 
according to our thirtieth anniversary class 
report book, are recorded as having been 
born, but without being specific about the 
month in which the event took place. This 
deprives us of the opportunity of writing 
you a birthday note, and deprives your 
friends of the opportunity of hearing from 
you in these columns. If you enjoy read¬ 
ing about your classmates, and do not get 
a reminder from us, be a good sport and 
bring us all up to date about yourself, your 
family, your business, or outside interests. 

I. B. Crosby telephoned that he was 
scheduled to leave on the day after 
Thanksgiving for northern India where 
he would go to the site of the Bahkra 
Dam. This is in the Punjab on the Sutlej 
River and is 680 feet high according to 
the plans now. The river flows into Pak¬ 
istan and has been the subject of con¬ 
troversy between India and Pakistan. 

I. B. Crosby will not be involved in that 
aspect, but is going as the world’s most 
famous expert on dam sites. 

He leaves for two months and will be 
in the employ of the government of Pun¬ 
jab, and tells me that the temperature at 
this point runs between 40° and 70°. He 


had recently returned from the Belgian 
Congo, lauded during a hot spell and said 
he wished he had stayed there until the 
heat was over. The site there was at a 5000 
foot level on a plateau and the climate so 
desirable that many wealthy Belgian fam¬ 
ilies retire to spend the balance of their 
lives there. 

Ray Brooke says, “who could resist the 
Sec’s persuasive request for info; plus aid 
and abetment to Ray Stevens, by tele¬ 
phone from Win McNeill; plus a verbal 
emphasis from Dix Proctor in person?” 
So, by way of compliance Ray herewith 
admits he’s had an enjoyable, a charmed 
and a satisfactory life wherein all the 
good and all the bad are in reasonable 
balance. He has the philosophy that is 
easily summed up by, “as long as my 
health is good and I retain a sense of 
humor I can do anything I want to stick 
to doing.” 

He states that he got a kick out of do¬ 
ing the chore of the introduction for the 
1917 30th anniversary report. Bringing 
his personal story up to date from that 
milestone he relates “still with a great 
organization — Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories. After slightly more than 18 years in 
technical staff work the transfer to labo¬ 
ratory staff now has encompassed over 
9 more.” At present he is Publication 
Manager at the Wliippany, N. J. Labo¬ 
ratory with “never a dull moment in what 
amounts to public relations type en¬ 
deavor.” Residence, as for the past 26 
years is still Short Hills, N. J. where you 
will find him, Ruth Brooks and son, Peter. 

He claims to be still nonplussed, as is 
everybody else, by what turned out to be 
the cold war tempo of living. He would 
like to settle somewhere in one of the 
New England States if he finds a place 
like the farm he had for nine years in 
southern Vermont. So he is looking around 
a bit more intensively on this particularly 
noteworthy project. Incidentally, Ray has 
been an honorary secretary since April 
1937 and he did his stint on various com¬ 
mittees and held various offices including 
that of President of the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey. He renewed his 
spirit by roaming the campus in Cam¬ 
bridge in attendance at the First Alumni 
Officers Conference Meeting last Septem¬ 
ber. He looked fine as we saw him at that 
time and fully recovered from the several 
spinal operations he underwent in ’40-’42. 

From Harry Wansker: “I have thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed reading about the activi¬ 
ties of the 17ers. Many of them I am 
hoping to see, whenever in my travels, 
opportunities and time permit. 

“Your new procedure should give the 
1917 Class Notes broader horizons and I 
hope greater response. 

“As for myself, my birthday is Novem¬ 
ber 23. My family consisting of my wife, 
Isabelle Alden Wansker, my eldest 
daughter Dorothy, and my youngest 
daughter Linda, are planning quite a 
celebration for me. 

“If anyone is interested in the Alden 
family — Isabelle happens to be a tenth 
descendent of John and Priscilla. 

“Dorothy has completed college and 
Linda is just starting in at the University 
of Vermont. She is taking the Nurse’s 
Course. 

“My job is director of Government Re- 
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lations for the United-Carr Fastener Cor¬ 
poration is most interesting and I am very 
happy in the work it involves. It enables 
me to meet many people and I like people 
very much. Perhaps that’s the secret of 
my work. I travel extensively, particularly 
to the research and development centers 
of the Armed Service Forces. I am fre¬ 
quently in Washington — perhaps spend¬ 
ing 50 per cent of my time there. Many 
bases and facilities which do not have re¬ 
search development activities do have test 
ranges for new weapons, protective gear 
and aircraft — the bits and pieces of 
which the parent corporation, United- 
Carr, or its subsidiaries are deeply in¬ 
terested in, hence I include these areas 
in my travels in order to co-ordinate our 
own programs. 

“I am a member of the University Club 
in Washington; the American Airlines Ad¬ 
miral’s Club in Washington, the Welles¬ 
ley Country Club, the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club, the Middlesex Club and the Cen¬ 
tral Club, the last four locally. 

“I am a director of the Yankee Post, 
American Ordnance Association, and their 
representative in the National Council; 
a national vice-president of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association and a vice- 
president and director of the New Eng¬ 
land Chapter. I am on several committees 
of the National Security Industrial As¬ 
sociation; a membei of the Quartermaster 
Association and the American Military 
Engineers. 

“Incidentally, the Armed Forces Chem¬ 
ical Association is having its Eleventh 
Annual Meeting in Boston on June 14-15, 
1956. The Navy will be host — a war ex¬ 
ercise at sea on the carrier U.S.S. Tarawa 
is the only one of the special events plan¬ 
ned. All T7 men are invited and if in¬ 
terested I shall be glad to supply complete 
information.” 

Enos Curtin says: “The past twelve 
months have been interesting and hard 
work. Early in the spring I undertook a 
four months stint in Europe for the De¬ 
partment of Commerce to ‘master-mind’ 
the American participation in 19 Inter¬ 
national Trade Fairs in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Turkey and Ethiopia. As this was 
the United States Government’s first par¬ 
ticipation in such Fairs, the organization 
problems and procedures were slightly 
confused. For instance, the Administra¬ 
tive Officer of the Embassy was Disburs¬ 
ing Agent with no definition of his 
responsibilities and the Consul General, 
in the particular area in which the Fair 
was held, was the Contracting Officer for 
the United States Government and he did 
not know just what his responsibilities 
were. However, with a lot of overtime and 
cable charges, we eventually got things 
fairly well worked out and I think the 
final result rated a passing mark. Our 
Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, 
came over for some of the openings and 
did a magnificent public relations job. 

“The remainder of the year has been 
devoted to the chore of making a living, 
except for a week of good salmon fishing 
in Newfoundland and ten days for a de¬ 
lightful packed-fishing trip in Wyoming, 
and a nice trip to Havana which was sup¬ 
posed to be work for the American and 
Foreign Power Corporation, but as far as 
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I was concerned turned out to be 80 per 
cent fun. 

“My outside interests continue to be 
about the same with a fair amount of 
time taken by my job as Chairman of 
the Board of American Field Service In¬ 
ternational Scholarships, which this year 
has 645 teenage students from 22 coun¬ 
tries studying in the United States and 
sent more than 600 American kids to 
Europe for three months during the sum¬ 
mer. 

“Due to some efforts to help the Cop¬ 
per Belt in Northern Rhodesia, a few 
years ago, to produce copper (which we 
needed for stockpile in the United States), 
I have had the honor of having a street 
named CURTIN ROAD, in the town of 
Chibulma which is just about in the cen¬ 
ter of ‘darkest Africa.’ 

“I still manage to get in a little squash, 
racquet, tennis, swimming, riding and 
sailing.” 

A brief note from Ken MacPherson: 
“I am still seeking some real success but 
feel on the up and up. My fruit picking 
etc. pays well as far as health goes. After 
inventing the present improved Carter’s 
2-liquid Ink Eradicator (1940), out of 
many ideas I invented a fountain pen 
guard to improve the writing point. How¬ 
ever, things in general and ball points 
pushed my pen patent, '40, aside. Chem¬ 
istry was my course, but another diver¬ 
sion is stretchable belt buckles and I have 
applied for a U.S. Patent.” 

Harry Toole: “I am now well along in 
my 33rd year with du Pont engaged in 
the development and adaptation of textile 
equipment and special problems related 
thereto. 

“After twenty-four years’ service in 
our Textile Fibers Department Technical 
Divisions, I became associated with the 
Engineering Department in 1947 and am 
now located in the new engineering build¬ 
ing at Newark, Delaware with the title 
of senior consultant. 

“I am happy to state that we are all 
in good health. Our son, Bob, is in the 
banking business in Buffalo with the Man¬ 
ufacturers and Traders Trust Company 
and is Assistant Manager of one of their 
branch offices. We have one grandchild 
and expect another sometime this month. 

“We have enough outside activities to 
keep us interested in life.” 

Allen Kingman sends the following: “I 
continue thoroughly to enjoy retirement, 
after 26)1 years of active Army service. I 
have no business interests, but seem to be 
busier than I ever was when I was in 
uniform. The main advantage to my pres¬ 
ent life is that we operate now on flexible 
schedules of our own making and chang¬ 
ing. We play a lot of Duplicate and work 
madly raising flowers in our small lot 
in this area where the blooming season 
is almost a year-round affair. Shortly after 
settling here in Chapel Hill in May 1953, 
I was taken into the Faculty Club of the 
University (UNC), whose bi-monthly 
luncheon meetings, which I attend regu¬ 
larly, enable me to hear fine talks on 
uniformly interesting and worthwhile sub¬ 
jects, and also to be associated with at 
least some who are my seniors. I am a 
member of the mission committee of our 
small but growing Episcopal Church 
here, and last May wound up a one-year 


tour as president of the Harvard Club of 
North Carolina. This retired life permits 
us to make several trips a year to visit 
our three children and their families and 
to renew long-time service friendships. 
Always most enjoyable events. 

“Last May also, our second grandson 
and fourth grandchild was bom to our 
older son, a Regular Army neurosurgeon 
now heading up that service at Brooke 
Army Hospital at San Antonio. Our 
younger son graduated from Northwest¬ 
ern in June and has a job with a finance 
company in Silver Springs, Maryland. 
Our daughter continues to live in New¬ 
town Square, Penna., her husband being 
supervising engineer of the General Pur¬ 
pose Turbine Division at the Western 
Electric plant just outside of Philadelphia. 
Those three families are a great joy to 
us.” —R. S. Stevens, Secretary, c/o Ar¬ 
thur D. Little Company, 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. W. I. Mc¬ 
Neill, Assistant Secretary, 270 Park 
Avenue (5A), New York 17, New York. 

• 1918 . 

Part of the garnered harvest of civiliza¬ 
tion is the physical comfort in which I can 
sit in front of my fireplace and report, 
while a raging January blizzard howls 
down from the shoulder of Mt. Monad- 
nock. I suppose that most of us have lost 
both our parents before now. I had mine 
until a short few months ago. Mother died 
on All Saint’s Day in November, and 
father on January 8. He would have been 
a century old come February. Both of 
them had talked to their great grand¬ 
children about how they felt and what 
they did when Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated. Both lived through more 
than half the life of these United States 
of America. Both saw more changes in 
our physical way of life than had taken 
place from the time of Julius Caesar to 
the day of George Washington’s death. 
Memory is continually bringing the past 
into the present, but only by such com¬ 
parisons can we grasp the encircling 
rumble of scientific progress which is 
deafening us to how young we are as a 
nation and how fast we are travelling in 
a few specialized fields. 

From Ken Reid comes the announce¬ 
ment that he has joined the staff of 
Ernest J. Kump, architect and planning 
consultant, as the firm’s public relations 
council and consultant for research. 
There’s a combination put together by 
someone who failed to detect the diverg¬ 
ence of aptitudes required for good per¬ 
formance in each field. We hope ink will 
flow down Ken’s quill to explain further 
what’s cooking. Meanwhile, his commu¬ 
nique tells no more except that he person¬ 
ally was unharmed by the holiday floods 
in California, but the burst of violence 
with which nature attacked some commu¬ 
nities led to disaster enough to cause eye 
witnesses to stand overpowered and silent. 
Address Ken at 450 Ramona Street, Palo 
Alto. 

Whenever I finish a book, and it is 
finally typed, comes a satisfying reassur¬ 
ance like a warm kiss on a cold night, 
for now I can separate longhand copy, 
carbon copy, and original, guaranteeing 
that the effort will not be destroyed in a 
fire. While stowing the carbon copy of 
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the most recent effort in the safety of my 
office files last week, notes made last 
summer, and since searched for in vain, 
came to fight. Item: Ben Ballantine was 
in to see us. He has run a machine shop 
in Fitchburg since World War I, but is 
now retired and living on the Rindge, 
New Hampshire, shore of Lake Mono- 
monac thus, like me, escaping the Massa¬ 
chusetts income tax collector by a few 
miles. Ben has two grandchildren, but 
carries the scars of having lost a thirty 
year old daughter. He says Sam Cham¬ 
berlain has a cousin in Rindge. Maybe 
Sam will be our guest someday. Item: 
Did you ever wonder by what alchemy 
Alan Sanger goes by the long and stub¬ 
bornly held nickname of Pete? It seems 
that when his older sister first saw her 
baby brother she said, with direct and 
crisp description, “Oh, my darling little 
Peter Punkin!” Thus is refreshing tradi¬ 
tion bom in imaginative little minds. By 
dint of intelligent application Pete has 
built himself an advertising service doing 
a million dollar business. On the side he 
has five grandchildren and is running the 
campaign for our 50-year Reunion fund. 
Have you attended to your subscription 
yet? Via Bill Wills comes word that Ned 
Longley also has five. Beats all how time 
does aviate. — F. Alexander Magoun, 
Secretary, East Jaffery, N. H. 

• 1919 • 

It was good to see so many T9 men 
at the M.I.T. dinner held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 4. Don Way, Charlie 
Parsons, Edgar Seifert, Ed Flynn, Larry 
Riegel, Jack Fleckenstein and your secre¬ 
tary spent a very enjoyable evening re¬ 
newing old friendships. Bill Barrett, Buzz 
de Lima and Howard McClintic were on 
the program but we did not see them. 

There was a Christmas card from Fred 
Given with a note saying that he was 
sorry he wouldn’t be able to make the 
January Alumni gathering. 

Lloyd R. Sorenson, who has been Pro¬ 
duction Manager at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company in 
Virginia, writes that they are busy build¬ 
ing a big fractionator and doing some 
other work for the American Oil plant at 
Yorktown. His big news, however, was 
that effective January 1, he became vice- 
president and production manager for his 
outfit. Our heartiest congratulations to 
you, Lloyd. 

Fred Hewes writes from Los Altos, 
Calif, that “The Old Year is winding in 
auspiciously out here in extensive flooding 
of river valleys and inundation of cities 
and settlements. The relief works of Civil 
Defense, Red Cross, Salvation Army and 
others have been outstanding.” Fred and 
Mrs. Hewes attended the Autumn Dinner 
of the M.I.T. Club of Northern California 
on November 16 in San Francisco. The 
guest speaker was Professor Ashley, 
Course XVI, M.I.T., and Fred writes that 
he “gave us a most interesting talk about 
his contacts with high schools in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas to 
further the Institute’s policy of broad 
geographical distribution of its under¬ 
graduate. 11 per cent west of the Rockies 
now." Fred has been in touch with Roger 
Hall and also tells us that Ed Pickop is 
enjoying retired life at his home in Hono¬ 


lulu. Thanks for writing us, Fred. It’s 
good to get news from the West Coast, 
so keep in touch. By the way, Fred’s new 
address is 1195 Thurston Avenue, Los 
Altos, California. 

We were very sorry to receive the 
news that Merrill Hanley passed away on 
December 8, in Providence, R. I. He had 
been Chief Engineer for the Firemen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company in Provi¬ 
dence. We extend our deepest sympathies 
to his wife and daughters. 

Your secretary came across an article 
by Earl P. Stevenson, who has been presi¬ 
dent of Arthur D. Little, Incorporated 
since 1935, which appeared in The 
County Trust Company publication "You 
and Your Property” (December, 1955). 
It is a very interesting and concise article 
entitled “The Inventor and the Investor, 
Partners — or Enemies?” and Earl does a 
fine job of expressing how the engineers 
and inventors of this country are filling 
the need for “broader channels of invest¬ 
ment.” “An investor will do well to make 
sure that he is not fighting the best of 
the scientists, engineers, and inventors, 
but that he has them on his team.” If 
you’d like to read the good words Earl 
has to say for us engineers, perhaps you 
could get hold of a copy of this article 
by writing to Earl, himself, at Arthur D. 
Little, Incorporated in Cambridge, Mass. 
Chemical and Engineering News (Janu¬ 
ary 9) also has an announcement of his 
appointment to the advisory board of In¬ 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

A card from Don and Evelyn Kitchin 
says that they had Charles and family 
with them for Christmas and Don, Jr. and 
family joined them at Thanksgiving. Don, 
Jr. is a project engineer and fives in Phil¬ 
adelphia. — Eugene R. Smoley, Secre¬ 
tary, The Lummus Company, 385 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 

• 1920 • 

The dinner given by the Corporation at 
Waldorf Astoria early in January brought 
out an unusually substantial portion of 
distinguished classmates. At the head table 
one had no difficulty in picking out the 
handsome and imposing figure of George 
Dandrow. Happily assembled at adjoin¬ 
ing tables and enjoying the opportunity 
for a mid-winter reunion were Pete Ash, 
Bill Barron, Frank Bradley, Ed Burdell, 
Al Burke, Sam Burr, George Des Marais, 
Don Dowling, Bob Ellis, Eric Ethering- 
ton. Herb Fales, Jim Gibson, Dave Kaplan, 
Charlie Lawson, Chuck Reed, Stan Rey¬ 
nolds, Walt Sherbrook, Harold Smiddy, 
and Bat Thresher. At other points in the 
great banquet hall one could find Archie 
Cochran, Al Glassett and Pete Lavedan. 
There may have been others but in an 
assemblage of that magnitude (over 1500), 
one can be pardoned if they were over¬ 
looked. At any rate, it was a great affair 
and I think I can speak for the above 
when I say it was mightily enjoyed by 
the members of the Class of 1920. I am 
also prepared to testify that the above 
members looked hale and vigorous and 
one would find it exceedingly hard to be¬ 
lieve that such a group belonged in the 
oldest quarter of the Alumni, as was 
pointed out in a recent Alumni letter. 

It is pleasing to report that “Skeets” 
Brown, veteran of 34 years with the Ameri- 
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can Smelting and Refining Company, has 
received the recognition that is his due 
and has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of all mining operations for the 
company throughout the world. He will 
be transferring his headquarters from El 
Paso to New York so we anticipate more 
frequent opportunities to enjoy his com¬ 
pany. “Skeets” has two married daughters 
living in El Paso and a son who is attend¬ 
ing Pomona College in Claremont, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

It was also pleasing to see Jim Wolfson’s 
distinguished countenance in a recent copy 
of the New .York Times along with the 
story of his resignation as first vice presi¬ 
dent of the M. Shapiro and Son Construc¬ 
tion Company in order to form his own 
consulting engineering firm for builders, 
developers and real estate syndicates in 
the New York Metropolitan area. Jim ad¬ 
mits that another objective of this change 
is to have a little more time himself, in¬ 
cluding a vacation in Mexico this winter. 

Tony Anable’s present address is Old 
Long Ridge Road, Stamford, Conn. I also 
have new addresses for two of our class¬ 
mates located in Puerto Rico. Antonio 
Ortiz-Del Toro is in Santurce, Carrion 
Court 16, and Jose G. Piza may be reached 
at Box 237 Roosevelt, Hato Rey. Professor 
Francis Sears has left Belmont, Mass., and 
is now in Hanover, N. H. 

It will be sorrowful news for all of us 
that Clem Hallman died suddenly on 
November 22 last. Clem was a resident 
of Plainville, Conn., and was widely 
known as a civic leader. He was at one 
time a member of the Board of Education 
and the Board of Fire Commissioners 
there. At the time of his death he was 
assistant clerk of the Plainville Town 
Court. He was sales manager of the 
Charles H. Leppert Company of Hartford. 
He leaves his wife, two sons, a daughter 
and three grandchildren. 

Your secretary was favored with Christ¬ 
mas cards from K. B. White, as always an 
interesting and artistic card from France, 
and from Lee Thomas of 540 Heath Road, 
Merion, Penna. Lee was thoughtful 
enough to include a little news and by 
coincidence he refers to K. B. White and 
Iris 13th century castle thirty-five miles 
from Paris which he is restoring and fur¬ 
nishing in the original period. Lee visited 
the Whites in France and says K. B. and 
Denise took time from one of K. B.’s Work 
Simplification Conferences to show Lee 
and his wife the countryside and the castle, 
as well as some of Paris. K. B. is keeping 
his New York place on the Palisades and 
his Paris flat as well. Lee also mentioned 
that he sees Frank Bradley regularly as 
Frank is a director of the A.S.M.E. A 
picture of Lee’s home is on the Christmas 
card and it looks to me as if it matches 
K.B.’s castle in size and impressiveness. 

How about you? Pictures of your home 
or grandchildren or yourself with some 
news would certainly be a welcome sur- 
price. — Harold Bugbee, Secretary, 7 
Dartmouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

Only three months to go until our gala 
35th Reunion opens at the Sheldon House, 
Pine Orchard, Conn., on June 8, to extend 
through June 10, when we will all travel 
to Cambridge for the big annual party of 
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the Class of 1921 just before the banquet 
on Alumni Day, June 11. As these notes 
are being prepared, another mail notice 
should be in the making for arrival by the 
time this appears in print. Reunion Chair¬ 
man Mel Jenney and his live-wire com¬ 
mittee have finalized a top-flight program 
and have completed all arrangements in 
detail. All that remains is for you to put 
Pine Orchard and Cambridge on your 
itinerary. You are codially invited to join 
the representative group and share in the 
fun of seeing familiar faces and re-living 
tlie good times of our undergraduate days. 
Come and make a trial visit, if you’ve 
never had time to attend before, and see 
what a royal welcome awaits you from 
everyone. If you’re a regular attender, 
don’t let the fellows down by failing to be 
on hand this tune. In any event, please 
detach the questionnaire from the mailed 
notice, complete it for Class records and 
mail it at once to your Secretary. Well 
send you additional forms if you mislaid 
the mailed ones. Our sincere thanks go to 
you for making our job a pleasant one and 
so much easier, with the data you have 
sent or will send, we hope, right after you 
read this! For special information on the 
reunion and related matters, address Mel¬ 
vin R. Jenney, Reunion Chairman, in care 
of Kenway, Jenney, Witter and Hildreth, 
24 School Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Our Class President, Ray St. Laurent, 
always a regular contributor to this col¬ 
umn, has sent several fine letters with 
the following items: “Albert E. Bachmann 
has been elevated from executive vice- 
president to president of the Missisquoi 
Corporation, Sheldon Springs, Vt. He 
is also president of Fonda Container 
Corporation. Both of these companies are 
subsidiaries of Standard Packaging Corp¬ 
oration, New York City, of which A1 is 
a vice-president and director. He is also 
very active in the Superintendents Associ¬ 
ation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. He 
has a son in the Army, engaged in Opera¬ 
tion Sagebrush. Al is definitely planning 
to be at our 35th reunion in June. He has 
been corresponding with John Ilealy of 
Monsanto Chemical in St. Louis and word 
has it that Jack will be with us in June, as 
usual. 

“I had breakfast with Dan Harvey, 
President of the Paid Valve Company. 
Dan, of course, is planning to be at 
the 35th. His daughter, Derry, has a pet 
shop on 66th Street in New York City. 
Daughter Phoebe lives in Philadelphia. 
She is married to Bertram Bell, a teacher 
in Germantown, and they have a daughter, 
born in January of the year that Eisen¬ 
hower was inaugurated. Now you know 
how long Dan has been a grandfather! 
Bill Rose, who was associated with Dan 
for several years and who was raising 
chickens as an avocation at his farm in 
New Milford, N. J., is now doing it full 
time. 1 have also seen Albert J. Hanley, 
Jr., who is Technical Director of the Res- 
pro Division of General Tire and Rubber 
Company in Cranston, R. I. Al has been 
with Respro since 1929. He has a son, 
Albert, who is a senior at Boston College 
in business administration, and a daughter, 
Alice, who has finished school and is at 
home. Al is currently engaged in new de¬ 
velopments in thermal plastics.” 

Donald B. McGuire also sent a most 
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welcome long letter and we greatly appre¬ 
ciate his kind words. Don says, in part: 
“I seldom see other M.I.T. men up here 
in the ‘sticks’ other than those who are a 
part of our organization, so that I can con¬ 
tribute little concerning others from the 
Institute. We do have several graduates 
associated with our company and it was 
sometimes a little embarrassing when ref¬ 
erence was made at company gatherings in 
such glowing terms to those with M.I.T. 
background. I do not know how it made 
the graduates of the East Burlay Technical 
Institute feel not to be mentioned, but it 
certainly made us realize we had a lot to 
live up to and could be very proud of our 
heritage. As for me, I am still Chief Engi¬ 
neer of the Rockland Light and Power 
Company, with headquarters in Middle- 
town, N. Y. At home, I am one of those 
doting, proud grandfathers. Son Don, Jr., 
and his wife, Nancy, both graduates of 
Middlebury College, have two daughters 
and a son. Don is with Aetna Life Insur¬ 
ance Company in the group division. 
Daughter Janice, Wheelock College, is 
married to Paul R. Rothery, Jr., M.I.T. 
‘51, Senior Metallurgist with Hamilton- 
Standard Propellor Division of Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation. They have 
a daughter. In my spare time, I keep busy 
in my basement shop making antique re¬ 
productions, mostly in cherry. I have a 
Leica camera with lots of gadgets that I 
probably will never be able to master sat¬ 
isfactorily. I want to thank you for writing 
and to tell you how happy we all are that 
you have been chosen to be given the first 
Bronze Beaver Award.” 

One of the happiest occasions for a Class 
Secretary comes with the most welcome 
holiday greetings at the turn of the year. 
Our special thanks go to Jack Barriger, 
Max Burckett, Phil Coffin, Bev Dudly’35, 
Gef Farmer’22, Harry Field, John Frishett 
’56, Dug Jackson, Jack Kendall, Pete Korn 
’56, Jack Kriz’41, Chick Kurth, Moose Le- 
Fevre, Bill Loesch, Joe Maxfield’10, Don 
McGuire, Bob Miller, Gus Munning’22, 
Helier Rodriguez, Ray St.Laurent, Rufe 
Shaw, Paul Smith’51, Bob Ten Eick’59, 
Lem Tremaine’23 and Carlton Tucker’18. 
The illustrated greetings from Marge and 
Jack Kendall show several views of the 
progress on their new home at 401 Her- 
mosa Place, South Pasadena, Calif., over¬ 
looking the San Rafael hills. Jack notes 
in the margin that he will see all of us at 
the reunion. Graciela and Helier Rodrig¬ 
uez, sent greetings to all with a handsome 
engraving symbolizing Helier’s activities 
and Jack Barriger’s good wishes have the 
homey flavor of a rural station of the Rock 
Island in Illinois. Betty and Dug Jackson 
as well as Helen and Bob Miller observed 
the occasion with beautiful illustrations of 
their active and attractive families. 

Bill Loesch, Manager of Production, 
Forbes Finishes Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
wrote a much-appreciated letter, in which 
he says that he and Miles Zoller, Vice- 
president and General Manager of Eagle 
Picher Company, Cincinnati, are going to 
try to get 100 per cent, attendance of the 
Betas at the June Reunion. Congratula¬ 
tions from all his many friends in the Class 
of 1921 go to George Dandrow’22 on his 
appointment as vice-president for Cus¬ 
tomer Relations of Johns-Manville Sales 


Corporation, New York City. The Sim¬ 
mons News recently reported on a phone 
call to the college alumnas office from an 
unidentified executive of an unidentified 
Boston business firm which was moving 
its location to Dedham and planning an 
open house at the new-site. The executive 
wanted to invite the many girls from 
Simmons who had previously worked for 
the organization. Hearing their names, he 
commented that every one was married 
and the alumnae representative remarked: 
“We raise our Simmons girls well.” Re¬ 
plied the executive: “You certainly do. I 
was a Tech man. I remember Simmons 
girls.” Now could it be that our ... hmmm! 

Members of the Class of 1921 continue 
to be recognized by M.I.T. for their news¬ 
worthy activities. Excerpted with the 
Christmas letter to all Alumni from 
Alumni Association President Dwight 
Arnold’27 were reprints of Class notes 
about Ernie Henderson and Bob Moore 
of the Sheraton Corporation of America, 
Lieutenant General Dan Noce and the 
Reverend Williston Wirt. Active in Alumni 
affairs, as evidenced by the recent issue 
of the Alumni Directory, are Bill Sherry, 
who is honored as an Alumni Term Mem¬ 
ber of the M.I.T. Corporation, Chick 
Kurth, our Class Representative on the 
Alumni Council, and the Class officers: 
Rey St.Laurent, President; Cac Clarke, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Ted Steffian, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary; Ed Farrand, Class Agent; 
Bob Miller, Photo Historian; Mel Jenney, 
Reunion Chairman; Warrie Norton, 50- 
Year Gift Chairman; and Mich Bawden, 
Special Gifts Chairman. Mich represents 
the M.I.T. Club of Cleveland on the 
Council and Mel represents New Orleans. 
Other Club representatives are: George 
Chutter, Newark; Josh Crosby, Bangor; 
Frank Kittredge, Monterrey, and Ace 
Rood, Indianapolis. Mich is Chairman of 
the Committee for Norminations for De¬ 
partmental Visiting Committees. Serving 
on various of these Visiting Committees 
are: Jack Barriger, Library; Irv Jakobson, 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engi¬ 
neering; Helier Rodriguez, Modem Lan¬ 
guages. Among the officers of local Alumni 
clubs are: Vice-president Larry Buckner, 
M.I.T. Club of Central Pennsylvania; Re¬ 
view Secretary Helier Rodriguez, M.I.T. 
Club of Cuba; President Sam Lunden, 
M.I.T. Club of Southern California; Vice- 
president Jack Whipple, M.I.T. Club of 
the Philippines; Treasurer Joe Wenick, 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey and 
vice-president Bill Emery, M.I.T. Club of 
Oklahoma. Among those active as Honor¬ 
ary Secretaries and Educational Counsel¬ 
ors of the Institute are: Sam Lunden, 
California; Ray St.Laurent, Connecticut; 
Ed Farrand, Georgia; Harry Field, 
Hawaii; Cac Clarke, Munnie Hawes, 
Sumner Hayward and Ed Lockwood, 
New Jersey; Paul Anderson, Irv Jakobson, 
George Owens, Art Skilling and George 
Welch, New York; Ray Snow, North Caro¬ 
lina; Wally Adams, Ohio; Glenn Stanton, 
Oregon; Si Freese and Si Travis, Texas; 
Gene Rudow, Washington, George Pollock 
and Holland Robb, Wisconsin; Helier 
Rodriguez, Cuba. A Warrie Norton is a 
past president of the Alumni Association. 

In addition to Bill Sherry, the official 
M.I.T. family includes Vic Homerberg, 
Professor Emeritus of Metallurgy, who is 
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living in California. Jack Rule and Ed 
Schwarz are Professors and Mel Jenney is 
Patent Counsel. Hank Lane is a member 
of the Division of Defense Laboratories at 
the Lincoln Laboratory, Lexington, Mass. 
This is the first year since 1942 that the 
Second Generation Club of 1921 at M.I.T. 
has not had an addition to the freshman 
class at the Institute. Current members of 
the club at Technology, with father’s name 
in parenthesis, are: Staff, Peter Felsenthal 
’54 (Bob Felsenthal); Richard F. Jenney 
’52 (Mel Jenney); Wilfred H. St.Laurent, 
Jr.,’51 (nephew of Ray St.Laurent). Fel¬ 
low in the Graduate School: Robert M. 
Kendall (Jack Kendall). Senior Class: 
Franklin T. Flaherty, Jr., (Frank Flah¬ 
erty). Junior Class: Peter C. Card (Tom 
Card); Malcolm M. Jones (the late S. 
Murray Jones). Sophomore Class: Lee B. 
Freese (Si Freese); Helen A. Johnson (Al- 
got Johnson); Jonathan D. Senzer (Sid 
Senzer). A total of 57 sons and daughters 
of members of the Class of 1921 have now 
attended or are attending the Institute. 

News of the Junior League of the Class 
includes the announcement by Max and 
Ethel Burckett of Maplewood, N.J., of the 
engagement of their daughter, Gail 
Louise, to William L. Brandt of Baltimore. 
Gail attended Beaver College and is with 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 
Max just phoned to say that he will try to 
be with us at Pine Orchard in June. Lee 
Silverstein, son of Saul and Regi Silver- 
stein, has started something new with 
his “Dynamic Insurance Agency” in 
Manchester, Conn., which keeps clients 
constantly advised of changes in the insur¬ 
ance industry and also takes the initiative 
in preparing and processing claims. Com¬ 
mander Thomas H. Frost has retired from 
the Navy and is living in Panama City, 
Fla. Edwin L. Rose is a construction engi¬ 
neer in Waterbary, Conn., and lives in 
Middlebury. Lincoln B. Barker, designer 
for General Electric, has a new address in 
Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Daniel P. Barnard, 
4th, Research Coordinator of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, now makes his 
home on Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
II. Seymour Colton, President of Colton 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, has a new 
home in Shaker Heights, Ohio. Morris B. 
Hart, Secretary of Hart Products Corpora¬ 
tion of New York City, reports a home 
address in Elizabeth, N. J. Dr. Manuel S. 
Vallarta, Professor at the Technological 
Institute of Mexico, has a new home ad¬ 
dress in Mexico, D.F. New addresses have 
also been received for Clifton B. Morse, 
Everett J. Wilson and Brigadier General 
Ludson D. Worsham. 

A phone call from Ray St. Laurent as 
we go to press brought the news that he 
saw at least sixteen of the Class at the 
dinner arranged by the Corporation of 
M.I.T. and held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, in January as a tribute to 
Karl Taylor Compton, as reported last 
month. Among those known to have been 
present were: Bill Sherry, representing the 
Corporation, and A1 Addicks, Paul Ander¬ 
son, George Chutter, Ed Delany, Dan 
Harvey, Irv Jakobson, Chick Kurth, Joe 
Morrell, Warrie Norton, George Owens, 
Ray St.Laurent, Saul Silverstein, Art Skil¬ 
ling, Roy Snyder and Dick Windisch. It 
was a wonderful evening. 

It is with deepest sorrow that we record 


the passing of Alex Wishnew on Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1955, and extend sincerest sym¬ 
pathy to his family on behalf of the Class. 
He and Mrs Wishnew were on the Swedish 
liner “Kungsholm,” on a vacation trip to 
Stockholm. He died suddenly just before 
they were to land at Goteborg, at the end 
of what had been a happy trip and the 
chance meeting with a group of graduate 
students from M.I.T., returning to their 
native Scandinavian countries. Alex was 
bom in Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 10, 
1898, and prepared for the Institute at 
Boys High School in Brooklyn. At Tech¬ 
nology, he was one of the founders of the 
chapter of Pi Lambda Phi and a member 
of the Chemical Engineering Society. He 
was graduated with us in Course X. Fol¬ 
lowing graduation, he went to Wheeling, 
W. Va., where he became associated with 
the Wheeling Tile Company. He estab¬ 
lished the Decorative Tile Products Com¬ 
pany and had been its owner and manager 
for many years until his death. During 
the World War II period, he was engaged 
in the manufacture of butadiene with the 
Koppers Company in Beaver, Penna. He 
took an active part in amateur dramatics 
in Wheeling and was a member of the 
Board of Directors of Players, Incorpo¬ 
rated. He was well-known locally for his 
humorous stage presentations, which 
Wheeling audiences enjoyed for many 
years. He was also active in musical affairs 
and was a board member of the Civic 
Music Federation. He was a member of 
the Handicrafts Committee of Oglebay 
Park and of the Eoff Street Temple, at 
one time serving on its board of trustees 
and as director of a drama and religious 
reading group. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Sara Bennett Bloom of Peoria, Ill., 
whom he married in 1929; a daughter, 
Delia Bennett Wishnew of San Francisco 
and a graduate of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Iowa; two sons, Wil¬ 
liam Alex Wishnew, who has given up the 
course in architectural engineering he had 
just started at Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology to return to Wheeling to carry on 
his father’s business; and Airman 3c 
Charles Bennett Wishnew; a brother, 
Charles Wishnew, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Irving Edelman and Mrs. John Greene, all 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. We wish to express 
our thanks to Mrs. Wishnew for her assist¬ 
ance in preparing these notes. 

Urgent reminder: Make your plans now 
to be with the Class at the Sheldon House, 
Pine Orchard, Conn., come next June 8, 9 
and 10, and in Cambridge on June 11. 
Please return that questionnaire right 
away!— Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, 
100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 

• 1922 • 

The Reunion Committee for our 35th 
on June 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1957 is headed by 
Co-chairman Parke Appel and Dale Spoor. 
Be sure to put these dates on your calendar 
and lay your plans to be on hand. 

George Dandrow has been appointed by 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation to the 
position of vice-president for Customer 
Relations. As a glad-hander from way 
back, George is right in the proper niche. 

From a general perusal of those on 
hand, it appeared that 1922 was ade¬ 
quately represented at the dinner honoring 


Doctor Compton held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last January. 

Dale L. Maffitt of Des Moines, Iowa 
died October 22,1955 and Captain Kermit 
E. Madden of Newton, Massachusetts 
died January 2,1956. Details are not avail¬ 
able. Our sympathy is extended to the 
families of these departed classmates. 

C. Yardley Chittick, Secretary, 41 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston 8, Mass. Whitworth 
Ferguson, Assistant Secretary, 333 Ellicott 
Street, Bulfalo, N. Y. 

• 1923 • 

The dinner, “Science The Mighty Mul¬ 
tiplier,” given by the Corporation at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on Jan¬ 
uary 4, was attended by nearly 1500 
Alumni. Our Class had the best reunion 
since 1953 with nearly 30 percent in one 
capacity or another. The following were 
present and there were probably others— 
H. S. Ferguson (XV), II. L. Bond (XV), 
J. E. Burchard (IV), G. W. Bricker, Jr. 
(VI), C. V. Chamberlin (IV), Benjamin 
Cooper (XV), A. W. Davenport (I), P. K. 
Frolich (X), J. J. Murphy (XV), F. D. 
Ahern (II), G. W. Gilman (VI), D. B. 
Joy (XIV), Nicholas Kane (I), E. E. Kat- 
twinkel (XV), B. P. Lane (III), E. Mc- 
Sweeney (XV), C. M. Mapes (VI), H. C. 
L. Miller (II), Walter Munford (II), H. J. 
Paletz (II), H. C. Pearson (X), A. S. Red¬ 
way (XV), T. E. Rounds, Jr. (VI), H. F. 
Russell (II), L. D. Schmidt (V), D. W. 
Skinner (XIV), J. W. W. Sullivan (III), 

R. K. Turner (X), L. L. Tremaine (II), 

S. B. Metcalfe (III), R. II. Smith (XIV), 
and J. H. Zimmerman (II). Also present 
were Henry B. duPont (IX), Bernard E. 
Proctor (VII), G. A. Johnson (II) and 
Benjamin P. Lane (III). 

If there are any whose names we omit¬ 
ted, we are sorry. 

In a brochure entitled, “M.I.T. Alumni 
Make News,” the following were men¬ 
tioned: Miles Pennybacker (VI), President 
of the National Association of Independent 
Business; Per K. Frolich (X), Chief 
Scientist, U.S.A. Chemical Corp.; Lester 
Burbank Bridaham (X), author of Gar¬ 
goyles, Chimeres and Grotesque in French 
Sculpture;” John E. Burchard (IV), 
reelected President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; Roy G. 
Rincliffe (X), elected a trustee of Drexel 
Institute of Technology; Julius A. Strat¬ 
ton (VI), elected Chairman of the Navat 
Research Advisory Committee, Office of 
Naval Research. Congratulations to each, 
of you! We are proud of you. 

Benjamin Cooper (XV), had a nice 
write-up in the Sunday Globe of Boston, 
December 11. It seems he is America’s 
number one highway sleuth by virtue of 
acclamation of state toll road authorities. 
According to reports, he is the inventor 
and manufacturer of practically all the toll 
collection equipment used on most high¬ 
way bridges and tunnels in the United 
States. His devices are supposed to block 
the 139 known ways of attempts to outwit 
collection and recording equipment. 
Thank goodness he hasn’t blocked the 
140th attempt yet! Your scribe was in 
Governor Harriman’s caravan at the open¬ 
ing of the Tappan Zee Bridge over the 
Hudson River, December 15. What a 
thrill to go through four toll stations with¬ 
out even stopping, to say nothing of saving 
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$1.80! Ben is the one-man owner of the 
firm of Taller and Cooper of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Harland C. Forbes (II), climaxed a 31- 
year association with Consolidated Edison 
in New York City and surrounding areas 
by recently becoming President of that 
corporation. He received his S.B. degree 
from the University of New Hampshire 
and his S.M. from the Institute where he 
served as an instructor for two years. 
Since then he was worked in practically 
all departments of the organization and 
had much to do with the change-over 
from direct to alternating current. He is 
married to the former Frances I. Ransom 
of Pittsburgh, Penna. They have two boys 
—18 and 15. Skeet shooting and fishing are 
his principal forms of relaxation. 

New York papers on December 3 car¬ 
ried the news that W. R. Grace and Com¬ 
pany, in a major realignment of officer 
responsibilities, named Hugh S. Ferguson 
(XV), Executive Vice President of the 
Chemical group. Hugh will continue as 
President of Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company division which the Grace or¬ 
ganization acquired in 1954. Congratula¬ 
tions! 

Henry duPont (IX), a vice-president of 
a well-known chemical company stated 
that American colleges and universities of 
the future must produce leaders capable 
of reconciling the classic patterns of the 
liberal arts with the advantages of modem 
technology. He also criticised the policy of 
offering education at prices below cost, 
saying, “lower prices are indeed a laudable 
aim in business or college, but losing 
money is fatal for either. I wonder if we’re 
not going to find that selling a $2,000 
college year for $1,000 to anyone, regard¬ 
less of ability to pay, is poor economics in 
the end and may ultimately deprive more 
people of education than it gives.” With 
the scarcity of technological students, 
Henry’s remarks are thought-provoking. 

President Jack Zimmerman has sched¬ 
uled a meeting of the brain trust in New 
York City for January 25. It will be re¬ 
ported fully in the April notes.—How ahd 
F. Russell, Secretary, Improved Risk 
Mutuals, 15 No. Broadway, White Plains, 
N. Y. Wentworth T. Howland Assistant 
Secretary, 1771 Washington St., Auburn- 
dale 66, Mass. 

. 1924 • 

The Christmas season brought greet¬ 
ings from a great many of you. Maybe it’s 
a sign that spring is in the air, maybe it’s 
advancing years, or maybe it’s a desire to 
emulate the effusions of our worthy presi¬ 
dent. Whatever the urge: To the Ambachs 
and Amezagas, the Athertons, Kay and 
Blay, the Barretts from Cohasset and the 
Bateses, E. and P. K.; Gordon Billard, 
the Wolf of Wall Street, the Blakes, off 
banding birds, the Cardinals (who are 
birds of quite another feather, especially 
the male who is both colorful and migra¬ 
tory, and never lacks for words); to the 
Cohens and Clinton B. Conway, the south- 
of-the-border Cornishes, the Correales and 
Dizzy di Somma, our thanks for your holi¬ 
day wishes. They came too from Massa 
Geo’ge Fertig and the Henningers, Read¬ 
ing Penna., from the Ilfelds in warm 
Acapulco, where they’re whiling the win¬ 
ter away. (And can’t you just see Max 
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diving off those rocks after the pesos tossed 
in by gullible touristas?) From publisher 
Kellogg and Kennedy (miner), came greet¬ 
ings than which there could be nothing 
finer. The Knights and MacCallums and 
also Nip Marsh, on a trip to Florida to 
recuperate from blood poisoning as a con¬ 
sequence of a do-it-yourself accident. 
Next time he hires a carpenter! “Piles of 
wishes!” (Dent Massey); the O’Neils’ and 
the Parkers’ the Roigs’ and Schoolers’ and 
the Frank Shaws’ were corkers. Nick War¬ 
ren from Hawaii, “Here’s the spot for Re¬ 
union,” St. Nicholson Wininger and Gen¬ 
eral Zartarian, our thanks one and all, 
hope your Christmas was too, and may 
this year ahead shower blessings on you. 

And to those others who were fortunate 
enough to be skipped in this rather pecu¬ 
liar Littlefieldian effort, congratulations. 
Your cards fell victim to the discerning 
eye and sharp scissors of your secretary’s 
young daughter who fancies herself as an 
art connoisseur. You have been uniquely 
honored. 

Now we can get on to the news. If you 
were not at the big M.I.T. Corporation 
Dinner in New York on January 4 you 
missed a whale of a good show. A lot of 
’24 didn’t miss it, about fifty of us. The 
dinner was a tribute to Dr. Compton and 
it was most effectively done. With almost 
1600 people there we had little opportun¬ 
ity to get together before dinner, but we 
were seated together and after the affair 
was over a rousing Reunion was held in 
the Waldorf men’s bar. Unfortunately 
your secretary had to catch the Owl just 
as tilings were really getting under way. 
One man who was noticeable by his ab¬ 
sence, George J. Fertig. George hopped 
a plane in San Antonio expecting to reach 
New York with time to spare. He didn’t 
know the city was closed in tight by dense 
fog. He circled the city, he was told, and 
was then deposited in Baltimore just in 
time to catch a plane back to Birmingham. 
“My humor has been in bad shape ever 
since,” says George. Hope he has better 
luck on Alumni Day. 

By the way. Alumni Day this year is 
going to be completely different. All “on 
the lot” for one thing. No more smoke- 
filled room at the Statler. Cocktails on the 
greensward of Briggs Field, a barbecue 
dinner in Rockwell Cage, no speeches, 
and an entertainment the like of which we 
haven’t seen for 31 years. Those of you 
who remember the big All Alumni Re¬ 
union of 1925 will have some idea of what 
it’s all about. June 11 is the date. Plan to 
be here if you can. 

From Professor Sam Shulits of Penn 
State comes a copy of one of his papers re¬ 
printed from the transactions of the Ameri¬ 
can Geophysical Union entitled “Graphical 
Analysis of Trend Profile of a Shortened 
Section of River.” It is a treatise “in the 
field of fluvial morphology, or the hy¬ 
draulic geometry of stream channels.” If 
this is in your line Sam will be glad to 
send you a copy. Anyone know anything 
about the family life of Everett L. Koch- 
mann? He died last fall insisting he had 
no living relatives, but the lawyers have 
uncovered a 1925 marriage record and 
have a report of a divorce. His will can’t 
be probated until this is cleared up. If 
you have any information Harris D. Hine- 
line, 425 Rich Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
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—•'"is the attorney. In mid-January your 
secretary had the very great pleasure of 
lunching with Mike Amazaga and his 
son-in-law. Pope. Pepe has a frustrating 
eye condition and they were up here to 
see a specialist. Since Mike is the Cuban 
distributor for Westinghouse he was hav¬ 
ing his troubles at the moment. The long 
drawn out strike meant that he was getting 
less and less to sell. 

The Cardinals have a houseful again 
with the addition of a married daughter, 
her husband and four children. Rather an 
enforced homecoming. Awakened in the 
pre-dawn hours by the crying of one of 
the children, they discovered the house 
ablaze and were lucky to get out safely, 
even if bare feet and pajamas were a bit 
uncomfortable. Very few of their belong¬ 
ings were saved. A round-robin letter from 
Donald W. McCready, Associate Professor 
in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing at Michigan gives a lot of family his¬ 
tory. He went to Michigan in ’29 to get a 
Ph.D., has been there ever since. In the 
last ten years he has had two bouts with 
T.B. “Don’t recommend the disease or 
final treatment, but I do recommend the 
training in living of a life in which it is 
prescribed that you must relax, never get 
tired and enjoy yourself with moderation. 
See you at the 75th reunion.” A worthy 
thought. 

Among the long-distance jumpers is 
Warren Hill who has left sunny Cali¬ 
fornia (or rather, Los Angeles) and is 
back East. He’s president of the Thermoid 
Company in Trenton, N. J. Col. John V. 
Weaver has returned from an APO ad¬ 
dress to Robins AFB in Georgia. Frank¬ 
lin O. Billings is retired, according to the 
records, but he’s not sitting still. In the 
last 8 months his address has changed 
from Montana to Los Angeles to New 
Jersey to New York and now out to 
Seattle. He’s out-travelling the Ilfelds, 

That’s it for now, except to assure you 
that next month it will again be safe to 
read these notes. The creative urge has 
gone. You have a promise of straight re¬ 
porting from now on! — Henry B. Kane, 
Secretary, Rm. 1-272, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

• 1925 • 

It is with deep sorrow that the death 
of William F. Fagan, XV, has to be re¬ 
ported to the members of the Class. He 
died on December 2, 1955 at his home on 
Park Place, Pascoag, R. I. At the time of 
his death, he was State Representative to 
the Rhode Island General Assembly. A 
member of the Burrillville Democratic 
Town Committee for 19 years, he had 
served as state central committeeman 
from Burrillville for many years. He was 
holding his first elective public office as 
representative. At the November 2, 1954 
election he defeated former Republican 
Rep. Joseph G. Zifchock by 217 votes. 

He was manager of the Francis Fagan 
Company and owner of the Fagan Lum¬ 
ber and Supply Company, both in his 
native Pascoag. He was graduated from 
Burrillville High School; Maine Central 
Institute of Pittsfield, Maine; M.I.T. and 
held a master’s degree in engineering and 
business administration from New York 
University. 

After World War I, in which he served 
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with the 14th Engineers Corps, the first 
American unit to reach overseas. Repre¬ 
sentative Fagan took special courses at 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
For the last 16 years, he has been a mem¬ 
ber of the operating committee of the 
Pascoag Fire District. He belonged to the 
Holy Name Society of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Pascoag, and was a member of 
Keegan-Dinagen Post, Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, of Pascoag and Burrillville 
Post, American Legion, of Harrisville. 

He was a member of the board of 
governors of the Veterans Memorial As¬ 
sociation of Burrillville. He belonged to 
Pascoag Council, Knights of Columbus 
and the Pascoag Chamber of Commerce. 
Besides his wife, Dr. Veronica Barrett, he 
leaves a daughter, Ann, a student at med¬ 
ical school, three sisters and two brothers. 

A note to the M.I.T. Alumni Fund in¬ 
dicates that Pierre Wibaut VI has left 
Les Exploitations Electrique et Industri- 
elle in Paris and now is attached to the 
Electrobel, in Brussels, Belgium. 

Word has also come through that Irv¬ 
ing Symonds III, after spending the last 
20 years in Mexico with Cia Minera de 
Penoles, the company has transferred him 
back to the States, hut his exact location 
is not yet known. — F. L. Foster, Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-105, M.I.T. 

• 1926 • 

It’s 8 a.m. Sunday January 8 and we 
have already been up for a couple of 
hours here at Pigeon Cove. The reason— 
a new St. Bernard pup. We could not 
wait until spring so at Christmas Heidi 
2nd became a member of our family— 
our fourth successive St. Bernard. If you 
have never seen one of these pups you 
have something in store. At eight weeks 
they leave footprints in the snow larger 
than a collie’s and what a ball of fur. 
We did not have an opportunity to weigh 
Heidi until she was eleven weeks old and 
her 42 pounds was way beyond our esti¬ 
mates. The night before last we checked 
her weight again at twelve weeks and 
found she had gained 13 pounds during 
the week to 55 pounds! Since to weigh a 
pup you pick her up and stand on the 
bathroom scales while holding her it is 
pretty obvious that my sacroiliac will be 
kicking up unless I quit right now. I have 
a friend in the coal business and hope to 
be able to use his truck scale. We will 
give you a report in a month—perhaps we 
should start a pool. I’ll give a guess of 
80 pounds—it just cannot continue at the 
rate of 13 pounds per week. 

Last Wednesday night, January 4, the 
Class of ’26 had a reunion preview on the 
occasion of the dinner given by the Cor¬ 
poration at the Waldorf in New York. 
I’ll not elaborate on the dinner because 
it will be covered in the Review. Also I 
lack the superlatives. With 1500 men at 
the dinner some of our class greetings 
were extremely fleeting. As a matter of 
fact, your secretary who wanted very 
badly to see class president Dave Shep¬ 
ard did see him. Dave was milling 
through the lobby of the Waldorf trying 
to shed his overcoat and busily talking 
with a companion. “We will catch him a 
little later at a more opportune time” 
was our thought but that was our last 
glimpse of Dave. Similarly, George Ed¬ 


monds was visible in the distance seated 
on the dais and we never caught up with 
him either. But most of the ’26 men were 
grouped at adjoining tables and we at 
least had a greeting and handshake with 
them. New York had been fogged in for 
a couple of days and all planes were 
grounded but it was amazing how peo¬ 
ple managed to get there. The only '26 
man who was planning to come and was 
grounded out was Bill Sessions who 
wired his regrets. Our other classmates 
present were #1 of course Jim Killian 
who presided at the meeting and gave a 
report on the Institute. Jim’s announce¬ 
ment that evening of the new school of 
advanced study hit the papers all over 
the country next morning—you read 
about it. I’m sure. The others from the 
Class who were there are: Barney Gruzen, 
“Dave” Harrison, Lester Hopton, “Dick” 
Jones, Bill Kalker, Johnny Spencer, Elton 
Staples, Earl Wheeler, “Bud” Wilbur, 
Austin Kelly, Don King. Bill Latham, 
George Leness, Walter Lobo, Ken Lord, 
Charlie McCulloch, “Dan” McGrew, 
Charlie McHugh, Ray Mancha, Ted 
Mangelsdorf, Jim Offut, Dudley Parsons, 
Neil Perdew, Dick Pough, Ben Richard¬ 
son, Horace Ruggles. 

In our quick greetings with all tire 
above there was one common subject of 
interest—our coming 30th reunion. At 
this writing there is not much more to be 
added to previous reports because chair¬ 
man Cedric Valentine has called a meet¬ 
ing for Jan. 17 at which time committees 
will be appointed and the Reunion pro¬ 
gram will really start to roll. Thus you 
can expect more detail next month. The 
morning after the meeting enroute to 
Wilmington we had the pleasure of 
travelling to Philadelphia in the same 
Pullman with Dick Jones and Ken Lord 
and caught up on a great many things. 
Both men are located in Philadelphia 
with the companies they joined at gradu¬ 
ation—Atlantic Refining and Reliance 
Electric respectively and both are look¬ 
ing forward to next June. The clipping 
services brought in a few items this 
month—more honor and responsibility for 
Jim Killian who has been appointed 
deputy chairman of the board for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for 
which he has been a director since 1954. 
Harvey Culp hit the New York headlines 
with a lecture he gave on psychology at 
the Staten Island Museum. Dudley Par¬ 
sons was elected to the executive com¬ 
mittee of the National Public Relations 
Association. 

Now I must confess that I stopped 
writing Class Notes because of the 
weather reports so we packed up and 
headed back for the city. We made it at 
15 m.p.h. through terrific sleet over icy 
roads. Consequently the notes are being 
finished by the fireside back here in Win¬ 
chester. Until next month we will be 
gathering Reunion information for you. 
See you then! George Warhen Smith, 
Secretary, c/o E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Elastomers Div., Room 325, 
140 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1927 • 

We have been advised of the death of 
John H. Field on February 21, 1955. 
Death was due to a skull fracture re¬ 


sulting from a fall. I have had no direct 
word from John but do remember that 
he left school with every intention of 
devoting his career to the telephone busi¬ 
ness. In 1944 he was with the Mountain 
States Telephone Company in Phoenix 
and in 1950 moved to Denver, and then 
in 1952 to Millbrae, Calif. 

The first word which we have received 
with reference to J. Bums McClure is a 
report in the (Torrington Conn.) Register 
of an address he made to the A.I.E.E. 
The following is a partial quote: “Mr. 
McClure will talk on the progress in 
power generation and transmission cover¬ 
ing such topics as high pressure turbines, 
liquid filled generators, nuclear power 
economics, load generation control and 
high voltage transmission. His vast experi¬ 
ence includes design work in the General 
Electric Company Turbine Engineering 
Department and the Control Station En¬ 
gineering Department, working on trans¬ 
mission stability studies and general appli¬ 
cations for utility power systems. Mr. 
McClure has held his present position of 
manager of power generation engineering 
since 1949. His headquarters and home 
are in Schenectady. 

The newly named n r esident of the 
Brockton, Mass. Edison Company is Louis 
F. Eaton. The following quote is from the 
Brockton Enterprise and Times: “The 
newly-named president has been con¬ 
nected with Brockton Edison and associ¬ 
ated companies since 1926 when, starting 
as station clerk at the East Bridgewater 
power station he rose to the post of assist¬ 
ant to the general superintendent before 
accepting an assignment as assistant to 
the vice-president in Stone and Webster 
Service Corporation’s Poston office in 
1939. In 1942 he joined the staff of Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company, 
in Pawtucket, R. I., leaving that post in 
1944 to become assistant general manager 
of Montaup Electric Company, at Somer¬ 
set, Mass. He returned to Blackstone in 
1946 as division manager in Woonsocket. 
In March 1953 he rejoined Brockton Edi¬ 
son as operating vice-president. 

George C. Houston joined the staff of 
the General Electric Management Re¬ 
search and Development Institute at 
Crotom ille, N. Y. as consultant-advanced 
management course. His address is Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, Crotonville P. O. 
Box 151, Ossining, N. Y. 

Let your Class Secretary hear from you 
in 1956. — Joseph S. Harris, Secretary, 
Shell Oil Company, Aviation Department, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

• 1928 • 

We have two interesting and very 
welcome letters, one from Bill Hurst in 
Houston, Texas, and the other from Don 
Sturznickle who is at Rye, N. Y. 

This is what Bill has to say: “It was a 
disappointment that I was unable to at¬ 
tend our 25-Year Class Reunion. I had 
looked forward with anticipation and 
pleasure to meeting with my classmates, 
but a prior commitment that material¬ 
ized at the time made it necessary to 
cancel my plans, much to my regret. 

“Occasionally I do get back to Boston, 
and typical of my traveling, these are 
one-night stands. But I assure you that 
the next time I make this trip I shall visit 
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with you, Ralph Jope, and Jimmy Dono¬ 
van, to renew the friendships that these 
intervening years have interrupted. 

“Concerning myself, I have resided in 
Texas since leaving Tech. Texas has never 
formally adopted me. I am still a Bos¬ 
tonian, an individual point of view that 
my friends appreciate. Even so, I like the 
people, that is why I always come home 
to Texas, and in this respect I subscribe 
to the political beliefs and passions that 
have always formed an integral part of 
this famous state. 

“My work, as you may know, is in oil 
production: this is somewhat of a de¬ 
parture from chemical engineering in 
which we were trained. I am what is 
known as a petroleum reservoir engineer, 
a profession I have followed since leaving 
school. Basically, it is evaluation of oil 
and gas properties, although much of the 
demands made upon me are that of a 
mathematician, and a portion of my work 
is in litigations and before regulatory 
bodies. 

“Besides Bill Wood, our classmate, 
there are few M.I.T. men engaged in the 
production end of the oil business, as 
most are to be found in refining, so in 
this respect I can give little account of 
others. Nevertheless, Bill and I often 
meet and reminisce about the Institute.” 

In the January Notes we mentioned 
that Don Sturznickle recently had been 
married. Since then Don has written to 
give us the story first hand. Here it is: 

“Catherine and I met nearly four years 
ago on February 29, but she let that Leap 
Year go by and I nearly let another Leap 
Year come before she at last agreed to 
marry me. 

“An announcement was sent to the 
Alumni Association, but in case it was 
lost, the data are: Catherine Elizabeth 
Howard, married October 8, 1955, Sacred 
Heart Church, Elizabeth, N. J. We 
bought a new ranch-type house in Rye, 
and here we are!” (The address is 105 
North Street, Rye, N. Y.) 

Catherine and Don, in behalf of the 
class we offer you heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions and our wish that you will have a 
long and happy life together! — George 
I. Chatfield, Secretary, 49 Eton Road, 
Larchmont, New York, Walter J. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary, 15 Acorn Park, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

• 1931 • 

President Killian has often spoken of 
how proud he is that he can always turn 
to M.I.T. Alumni for help. The recently 
published 1955-1956 Directory of the 
Alumni Association shows that many of 
our classmates are playing a very active 
role for M.I.T. and for its Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation. Gil Roddy, our Class Representa¬ 
tive on the Alumni Council, is currently 
senior Vice-President of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation. Chuck Turner, Reunion Chairman 
for our 25th Reunion, since 1954 has 
been a member of the Association’s Class 
Reunions Committee. 

Shortly after Dr. Compton came to 
M.I.T. as President in 1930, the Institute 
established its first group of Honorary 
Secretaries, Alumni serving the Institute 
as “ambassadors of Technology” through¬ 
out the United States and abroad. A very 
large percentage of the students who 
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have since applied for admission at 
M.I.T. — if they are distant from the 
Institute — have been interviewed by one 
of these Honorary' Secretaries. This or¬ 
ganization is now developed into the 
Educational Council whose obligation is 
to establish and maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions with secondary schools and conduct 
interviews with the students. (During this 
past year they interviewed nearly 2400 
applicants for admission.) Some of our 
Classmates who are Honorary Secretaries 
or members of the Educational Council 
are: Bob Hiller, Burbank, Calif.; John 
MacBrayne, Savannah, Ga.; Francis 
Weeks, Highland Park, Ill.; Bill Otis, 
Moline, III.; A1 Kaye, Hammond, Ind.; 
Ed Norris, Portland, Me.; John Turner, 
Jackson, Miss.; Bob Leadbetter, Mont¬ 
clair, N. J.; Wendell Currier, Iladdon- 
field, N. J.; Davis Lewis, Millville, N. J.; 
Dave Buchanan, New York City; Emilio 
Collado, New York City; Charles Gil- 
mour, Charleston, W. Va.; Dave Smith, 
Milwaukee, Wise.; and Dick Sundstrom, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Our own President, Howie Richardson, 
is one of the three Alumni Members on 
the M.I.T. Corporation’s Visiting Com¬ 
mittee for the Medical Department. 

This year’s officers of M.I.T. Clubs 
around the world include the following 
classmates: Ralph Uhrmacher, Vice- 

President, M.I.T. Club of Fort Worth; 
Juan E. Chibas, Treasurer, M.I.T. Club of 
Cuba; Alvino Manzanilla-Arce, Secretary- 
Treasurer, M.I.T. Club of Mexico; Albert 
R. Pierce, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Technology Club of New Bedford; Ed¬ 
ward J. Norris, President, M.I.T. Club of 
Western Maine; J. Howard Arnold, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, M.I.T. Club of Northern 
California; J. K. Minami, Secretary, 
M.I.T. Association of Japan; Gordon A. 
Speedie, Twenty Fifth Reunion Corre¬ 
spondent, 90 Falmouth Road, Arlington, 
Mass. — A. L. Hesselschwerdt, Secre¬ 
tary, Rm. 1-125, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

• 1932 • 

We have got the latest on Don Gilman 
by way of a note from him to Tom Sears: 
“Now executive vice president of Warren 
Steam Pump Company, Incorporated at 
Warren, Mass. Had to buy 140 acre place 
to get a house — complete with 14-acre 
pond (stocked), deer, rabbits, fox, etc. Also 
space for 9-hole golf course. Please come 
out to see us and bring your hunting, 
fishing, golf, swimming, skiing equip¬ 
ment. Don’t have time for any of this 
myself.” It is good to have Don back in 
our territory and we will certainly be see¬ 
ing him. 

I had a good note on Jim Harper’s 
Christmas card from Alaska: “Glad plans 
are already being laid for the 25th Re¬ 
union, and I think M.I.T. is the location 
to have it. Mrs. Harper and I both like 
Alaska and are extending our two year 
tour by six months, returning to U.S. in 
January ’57. It has been —10 and —15° 
for about a week straight now, but no 
— 30° days so far this year. I have great 
fun salmon fishing each fall. Do not do 
much hunting since I contracted frozen 
feet, first degree, in a duck hunting mis¬ 
adventure last year. Plenty of friends 
bring us moose, caribou, goat, etc.” 


Rene Hochreutiner, Baslerstrasse, 303, 
Laufenburg, Switzerland, is still manager 
of the electric power company, Kraftwerk 
Laufenburg, and is representative of 
Switzerland in the European organization 
for the coordination of production and 
transportation of electricity. He has writ¬ 
ten that he would like very much to be 
informed when any of us interested in 
power come to Switzerland as he would 
be glad to get together for a visit. 

Carroll Wilson continues to take on re¬ 
sponsibilities. He has now been made 
director of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company, one of the big banks in 
the area. From the press notice we glean 
Carroll’s address: Jacobs Hill, Seekonk. 
Incidentally, we have also learned that 
Carroll was awarded the U.S. Medal of 
Merit and was made an honorary officer 
of the Order of the British Empire in 
recognition of his wartime services. Con¬ 
gratulations, Carroll! 

Alfred Halper has made quite a name 
for himself as a designer of the new 
multi-level home. He has just finished an 
exhibit home at Wayside Acres, Sudbury. 
Alfred says: “The split-level home is a 
home that is future-fashioned to overtake 
tomorrow — built, styled and appointed to 
challenge any home at any price on any 
count — yet priced within your reach. It 
is more than a new home. It’s a new con¬ 
cept of modem living incorporating all of 
the social and technical progress of 20th 
century America. When we started to 
build split-level homes in the Oak Hill 
section of Newton four years ago, this de¬ 
sign had already been outselling Capes, 
ranches and Colonials combined iu New 
York, New Jersey and many Western 
states. New England, always a slow 
starter, was still glorifying the conven¬ 
tional ranch. Our model home, however, 
was so enthusiastically received that 
every home we have built since then has 
been of split-level design. I would ven¬ 
ture to say that three out of every four 
homes built in Oak Hill this past year 
have been some variation of the split- 
level idea.” 

Lawrence Wagner reports in as Ocean 
County Engineer, Court House, Toms 
River, N. J. He is a deacon in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church there. His two boys, 
Lawrence, Jr. and Carl, are now botli in 
High School. Last summer while cniising 
in his 26 foot Chris Craft he saw Bill 
Can'ono and his family at their summer 
home at Harvey Cedars, N. J. Bill is in 
the contracting business with his father. 

Rolf Eliassen writes that: “Henry B. 
Mitchell, a long-standing member of the 
Alumni Council, resigned his position as 
one of the top engineers of the Improved 
Machinery Corporation in Nashua, N. H., 
to enter a joint venture in the manufac¬ 
ture of paper mill machinery in Savan¬ 
nah, Ga. Henry writes that he has sold 
out his interest in that company and has 
taken a responsible position with a con¬ 
tracting firm engaged in building con¬ 
struction in Chicago. With his back¬ 
ground in civil engineering. Harvard 
Business School education, together with 
long experience in the manufacture and 
installation of industrial machinery, he 
should be well on the way to success in 
the management of a substantial con¬ 
struction business.” 
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Bill Pearce is in a new activity as a 
Manufacturers Representative. He still 
lives at 21 Chestnut Street, Sharon, Mass. 
Bill is one that would like to have a 
Class directory, which is something we 
might talk about at the 25th Reunion. He 
is definitely planning to come to Reunion. 

Just after mentioning Frank Merrill, 
legendary leader of “Merrill’s Marauders” 
of World War II jungle warfare fame, 
in last month’s notes, I got notice that he 
died unexpectedly in Florida. 

John B. Shannon is living at 425 West¬ 
mont Avenue, Norfolk 3, Va. 

Captain Charles Crossland is in Can¬ 
ada, 136 Kenilworth Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, responsible for coordination of 
international standardization activities of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

John Calvert is a partner of John Tay¬ 
lor and Sons, Artillery House, Westmin¬ 
ster, S.W.l, England. He is married and 
has two children, a boy, 7, and a girl, 5. 

Harold Beizer is President and Chief 
Engineer of Bellaire Electronics, Incor¬ 
porated, 62 White Street, Red Bank, 
N. J., manufacturer of electronic equip¬ 
ment. — Robert B. Semple, Secretary, 
Box 111, Wyandotte, Mich. Assistant 
Secretaries: William H. Barker, 45 
Meredith Drive, Cranston, R. I. Rolf 
Ellvssen, Room 1-138, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

• 1933 • 

Top honors this month go to Art Hun- 
gerford who becomes executive director 
of the Metropolitan Educational Tele¬ 
vision Association, with headquarters in 
New York City. Art has been manager of 
television for General Precision and comes 
to his new post with a wealth of experi¬ 
ence in the TV field; Art took part in the 
first live TV program in the United States 
in 1936 and helped plan NBC’s television 
expansion. The Hungerfords live in Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. with their daughter, Sherry 
Gale. Miss Dorothea Shanney, a Public 
Health major in ’33, has been appointed 
chief dietitian of the Brockton (Mass.) hos¬ 
pital after serving hospitals in Cambridge, 
Townsend (Md.) and at Regis College. 

We wonder what the other coeds are 
doing, and this is a goldplated invitation 
from your secretaries to come forward 
with news which we are sure will be 
welcome to all of your classmates; noth¬ 
ing would please us more than to devote 
a full issue to the girls, whether it be 
news of professional perambulations or 
just plain “dishes, diapers and discipline,” 
activities that have their rewards, ask any 
apron wearing male member of the class. 
Westy Westaway was the principal 
speaker in the late fall at Worcester Tech 
at a meeting of the Society of Executive 
Engineers. Westy is a specialist on con¬ 
densers and centrifugal pumps for Ingcr- 
soll-Rand with headquarters in the Boston 
area. And Gene Sullivan, project manager 
for the O’Connor Construction Company 
in Boston, has been named professional 
advisor to the Woburn School. Gene will 
help in the planning of the new school 
facilities. Speaking of valuable volunteer 
service, Dayt Clewell and Bob Winters 
are members of the visiting committee for 
Geology and Geophysics at the Institute; 
Athel Spilhaus, Dean of the Institute of 
Technology at the University of Minne¬ 


sota, serves in the same capacity for 
Aeronautical Engineering. Dayt Clewell 
turns up on campus periodically; Magno¬ 
lia Petroleum, (Socony to those of you 
who live considerably north of Texas!) 
where Dayt directs research activities, is 
a member of the Institute’s Industrial 
Liaison Program and Dayt visits us regu¬ 
larly to keep track of things that are 
cooking in the test tubes. Dayt’s two 
youngsters are in the early stages of high 
school; his son may well be putting on 
his father’s shoes, he is a radio “ham” at 
this point. 

Bob Winters holds a key position in the 
Canadian Government and can already 
(but doesn’t) look back on a distinguished 
career. 

Technique is probably the most valu¬ 
able ready reference for every class secre¬ 
tary; we suggest that you spend a few 
minutes some rainy evening looking at 
the pictorial section of the ’33 volume; it 
demonstrates that ‘Troys will be boys" 
(which may help you to understand your 
teenagers a little better) and that “tempus 
fugit” very rapidly indeed and that the 
price of haircuts has increased almost as 
fast as the hair line has receded for many 
of us. — George Henning, Secretary, 330 
Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn 7, New York. 
R. M. Kimball, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 3-234 M.I.T. Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1934 • 

Frank Baxter has become sales man¬ 
ager for B. F. Marsh Company of 
Worcester. Selling building supplies is 
quite a switch from production manager 
of American Optical Company, where 
Frank toiled for many years, but he is 
enjoying it. 

We read that Charlie Parker was an 
official U. S. delegate at a meeting of the 
steel committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe which 
was held in Geneva last December. 
Charlie is assistant vice-president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and is 
located in New York City. 

Thanks to Jink Callan for passing along 
a letter which he received from Bill Ball 
who writes, in part, as follows: 

“Had lunch with Jean Raymond at the 
new M.I.T. Club quarters at the Chatham 
Hotel on Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th 
Street. The Club is coming along fine. 
Jean is doing well in the aluminum 
processing business in Montreal. He is 
doing a lot of highly specialized work in 
Anodizing, mirror finishes, and building 
material processing in aluminum. 

“Am still assistant to the director of 
public relations for Ethyl Corporation and 
enjoying it very much. Our job is more 
one of helping the oil industry in every 
possible way than it is to further our rela¬ 
tions with the general public. I attended 
the M.I.T. dinner at the Waldorf last 
week and it was quite an affair. At my 
table during the banquet were John Wood 
(residential building construction in Deca¬ 
tur, Alabama); Phil Kron (purchasing for 
Eastman Kodak), and Tim Coleman 
(Union Carbide, Silicones).” 

Amongst those who attended the gala 
banquet were John Dunning, Radcliffe 
Edmonds, Frank Feeley, Charles Feuch- 
ter, Robert Franklin, G. R. Fugal, Fred¬ 
erick Gans, Henry Humphreys, Eric 


Isbister, Wilbur Jones, Samuel Joroff, 
Peter Kalustian, George Lawrence, Wil¬ 
liam Leete, Donald Lister, Frank Milli- 
ken, Anthony Mooradian, John Newell, 
Jean Raymond and Frederick Vaughan. 

I am grateful to Larry Stein for writing 
a fine letter as a much needed contribu¬ 
tion to this column. Here it is in full: 

“By the time this is in print many of 
the Class will have read of the untimely 
death of Syd Nashner on August 15, 1955. 
I have just heard from his widow, and I 
would like to pass along some of the facts, 
especially _to the boathouse gang who 
knew Syd so well as a hard-pulling star¬ 
board man. 

“Syd was very much responsible for the 
success of the new $25-million refinery 
at the Sherritt Gordon Lynn Lake 
project at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. He 
had been General Manager since 1953. 
He had always been in good health, as he 
was when we all knew him, but about a 
year before he died he began to show 
symptoms which were diagnosed as 
pemphigus. Everything possible was done, 
but, as Lois wrote, ‘it seems now that it 
never could have ended any other way, 
though Syd never lost hope and was full 
of ideas and plans until the very end. 
... he kept going, doing a top-notch job, 
and a very difficult one, for the company, 
keeping up his spirits and even making 
me feel there was hope.’ 

“Syd’s wife, daughter Marjorie, 14, son 
Lewis, 11, and son Robert, 7, live at 225 
Kent Place Boulevard, Summit, New Jer¬ 
sey. I am sure they would appreciate a 
line. 

“The only other class news I have is 
from the Westfalls, John and Francis. 
They live in West Barrington, R.I. John 
resigned from Builders Iron Foundry in 
Providence only after agreeing to serve 
as a consultant to them when needed, in 
order to devote more time to his own 
business. His own firm is Westfall-Chafee 
Laminates. When I last saw John in No¬ 
vember of 1954 he was enthusiastic about 
making plastic skis. Therefore my guess 
is that that is one of the company’s prod¬ 
ucts. Whatever else they make he will 
have to tell himself. 

“I suppose I might add a bit about the 
Steins, not having done this in ten 
years or more. We live in Hingham, Mass., 
and for those from other parts of the 
country, that is listed in the Boston phone 
directory. Therefore we want no excuses 
from visiting firemen who can’t locate us. 
Jerrie is ‘first chair’ clarinet in the local 
civic orchestra. Our family consists of 
Deborah, 9, Robert 6, and April, 3. 
Enough to keep us hopping. I am elec¬ 
trically engineering at Sigma Instruments, 
Incorporated, in nearby Braintree. I can¬ 
not speak too highly of the gang with 
whom I work and the general esprit de 
corps. Some of you may sense it from our 
advertising (which I don’t write). 

“I’m no longer 120 pounds in weight, 
but bet I can steer a shell up the Charles 
at the next reunion. Sincerely, Larry 
Stein.” 

First unofficial reports on our Compton 
scholarship drive show a total of $6,005 
received as of the end of last December. 
This is better than we have been doing, 
but we have a long way to go! — W. Mc¬ 
Kay, Secretary, Room 33-211, M.I.T. 
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News of the Class this month prin¬ 
cipally concerns the forthcoming plans for 
the 20th Reunion to be held this coming 
June. A mailing went out to Class mem¬ 
bers during December and the response 
has been excellent, a number of members 
writing in from all over the United States 
(and elsewhere) to say that they would 
be on hand. All told, it looks as though 
the number of people, about 100 or so, 
that attended the Fifth Reunion would be 
exceeded by the number coming this year. 
All of us look forward to the get-together 
and the Reunion should be a signal suc¬ 
cess. If you have not already done so, now 
is not too late to send your $10 as regis¬ 
tration fee to Mai Holcombe, Aircraft 
Marine Products, Incorporated, 2100 Pax¬ 
ton Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 

Charlie Holman writes from his new 
address, 2914 Hedgeworth Drive, N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., to say that his move to At¬ 
lanta from Newark is that of plant 
manager for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany. He and his wife look forward to 
life “south of the Mason-Dixon line” and 
particularly his responsibility in his new 
work. 

After a long interval of silence. Bob 
Hannam writes from his new home in 
Belvedere (near San Francisco) Calif., that 
he and his wife Betty moved to Belvedere 
from San Francisco about three years ago 
and “truly love it here.” They bought an 
older home right on top of the Island at 
the southern end with a grand view of 
Raccoon Straits and the North Bay from 
the back of the house and “from our front 
entrance, the Golden Gate and the Paci¬ 
fic.” Most of their leisure time has been 
devoted to remodelling, and while not 
charter members, they are certainly 
among the most active in the “Do-It-Your¬ 
self Club!” Bob writes that after the 
cessation of the Korean “Police Action” 
and the curtailment of funds overseas 
with which to purchase U. S. items, he 
found his export business steadily declin¬ 
ing and two years ago sold out. Since that 
time he has been with C.I.T. Corporation 
— industrial and commercial equipment 
financing (subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial 
Corp. Main office at 1 Park Ave., N. Y .C.). 

Bob states that he sees Win Stiles quite 
often and AI Horton and Maury Rappo¬ 
port on occasion. Bob doubts if he will be 
able to get in for the 20th Reunion in 
June, since his summer plans are ticketed 
for a jaunt to Banff and Lake Louise with 
friends in July. In any event. Bob extends 
greetings and best wishes to all the 1936 
XV’ers! 

Larry Kanters writes from his new 
address, 1323 Pinewood Drive, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. and his new position with 
Joseph Home and Company to say that he 
has lived for twelve years “with the same 
woman, but not always in the same place.” 
Not counting his travels courtesy of Uncle 
Sam, Larry lived in the Republic of Pana¬ 
ma, the Golden State of California, the 
Sovereign State of New York and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. And just 
to prove he and his wife’s allegiance to 
each of these places, a child has been pro¬ 
duced in each. Larry states: “Suffice it to 
say that we are tired of travelling and plan 
to stay put for a while — I think.” Larry’s 
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letter goes on to state that his travelling 
has been subsidized by various retail es¬ 
tablishments, each of which ‘lias contin¬ 
ued to prosper after my departure — a 
fact which I seriously questioned at the 
time.” 

At last he appears to have a home with 
an old-line independent department 
store, known in Pittsburgh for one hun¬ 
dred and seven .years as the Joseph Horne 
Company. As merchandise manager of the 
Downstairs Store, he has to maintain a 
fast and furious pace, but it’s fun and he’s 
happy to say, “rewarding." With it all, 
however, he manages to find time for 
PTA and the Boy Scouts not to mention 
“my own little ‘troop’ at home.” In addi¬ 
tion he keeps them busy gardening in 
the spring and summer and skiing in the 
winter. “In the fall they have to put a 
new coat of paint on the basement walls.” 

Larry looks forward to meeting every¬ 
one at the 20th Reunion in June. 

Bill Fingerle writes to secure material 
on the Reunion to send along to other 
Course VI men, specifically Dan Fanner, 
Len Blakely, Jack Cook, Nick Lefthes, 
Walt McAdam, Bob Saslaw, Ulans and 
Wallace. 

Bill goes on to state that after gradu¬ 
ation, he went to work for the Link Radio 
Corporation in N.Y.C. as Assistant Chief 
Engineer. He became Chief Engineer 
sometime during World War II and spent 
the years 1940-45 thinking up new ways 
to confound the enemy (and, probably, 
our Allies) with radio tubes and related 
apparatus. He spent the years 1946 to 
1951 on television transmitters, radio¬ 
sondes, microwave and further military 
apparatus, mostly multi-channel point-to- 
point, and was a member of a committee 
of four which operated the Corporation. 
In 1949 he married Martha Rice and 
presently has one son, William Mark 
Fingerle, four years old. In 1951, as a re¬ 
sult of serious differences in policy be¬ 
tween Bill and the new owner, the vice- 
president in charge of engineering and he 
found themselves on the beach. This gave 
them an opportunity to do what they had 
often talked about but never had had 
the time (or wit?) to do before so together 
they promptly organized the Budelman 
Radio Corporation (which turned out its 
first product a couple of months later), 
sold their homes in New Jersey and 
moved to Stamford, Conn. The new com¬ 
pany now has 45 employees and has 
expanded into the multi-channel point-to- 
point radio, telephone carrier, frequency 
meter, one-way radio paging and other 
fields. Among the latter is the “Murrow 
Mike,” the wireless microphone used on 
the “Person-to-Person” and other TV pro¬ 
grams. Upon the untimely and tragic 
death of Fred Budelman in 1953, Bill be¬ 
came president of the company and has 
been working at it ever since. Bill says 
“For the first time in a couple of years, 
things are really looking up. I may even 
get to take a vacation this year. (Probably 
the second week in June!)” 

Slim Beckwith reported in on his work 
as assistant chief of the meteorology de¬ 
partment of United Airlines, stationed at 
Stapleton Airport, Denver, Colorado. Slim 
is one of the few members of the Class 
who has been with the same organiza¬ 
tion ever since graduating from Tech. In 


fact, as Slim says, at the time of his gradu¬ 
ation he was in Oakland, Calif, on an 
introductory orientation course for United, 
and it was only after he finished his 
thesis experiment in July that he started 
work with them. Slim iells us that all of 
his work since 1936 has been in the equip¬ 
ping, staffing and operating of United’s 
Meteorology Department. Starting in 
Newark — where he made a couple of 
famous analyses of the weather conditions 
surrounding the Louis-Baer fight (which 
only lasted 1 'A minutes) — Slim’s work 
took him to Oakland, and Alameda, Cali¬ 
fornia where he not only taught for six 
years in United Airlines Meteorology 
School, but also met his present wife, 
Maureen Kidney. As Slim says, not only 
was his work very rewarding, but also in¬ 
teresting: 80% of the total meteorologists 
on United’s system, which he contends is 
the finest in the country, were former stu¬ 
dents of his and Slim’s accounts of the un¬ 
usual meteorology problems in forecasting 
weather conditions for ferrying B-25’s 
across the Pacific after Pearl Harbor are 
fascinating — including the story of one 
air convoy that only reached Hawaii with 
enough gas to land one of the planes, not 
even being able to taxi to the hangar — a 
condition which Slim stated was due to 
lack of weather stations in the Pacific to 
give proper information. Slim also has the 
low-down on why Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s plane fell in the Pacific several 
years ago. At the present time Slim’s co¬ 
ordinating work from the Denver airport 
takes in all over the United System about 
once every two or three months and Slim 
asks any ’36 class members travelling 
through Denver to be sure and look him 
up so that he can show them over what 
he terms “the nation’s finest meteorology 
system.” 

About 18 members of the Class includ¬ 
ing Aldo Bagnulo, Frank Berman, Tony 
Hittl, Mai Holcombe, Frank Phillip, Har¬ 
rison Woodman, Vince Estabrook, Harry 
Foster, Eli Grossman, Hank Lippitt, 
Henry McGrath, Brockway McMillan, 
Harold Miller, John Muma, Rudy Ozol, 
George Robinson, Ben Sharp, and Bob 
Worden, attended the Dinner given by 
the Corporation of the Institute, January 
4, 1956 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. At this dinner, those present heard 
President Killian announce the expansion 
of the Graduate School and the comple¬ 
tion of the Karl T. Compton Laboratories. 
In addition to attending an interesting 
presentation, the Class members had a fine 
get-together, checking on Bob Worden’s 
dignified demeanor, what Vince Esta¬ 
brook intended to do with the class funds 
now that he is Class Agent, why Ben 
Sharp never turned up at previous meet¬ 
ings, and what had happened to several 
others of the group over the intervening 
period. Loud exhortations were heard on 
all sides for additional $10 registration 
fees for the Reunion and the meeting 
wound up with most of those present de- 
terming to give and promising to forward 
their $10 fees to Mai Holcombe. — Henry 
F. Lippitt, 2nd, Secretary, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

• 1937 • 

On January 4 a very important dinner 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
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theme of the dinner was “Science The 
Mighty Multiplier.” The speakers were 
Dr. Killian, Robert E. Wilson and General 
Robert Cutler of Harvard. Many of the 
fellows who were listed as guests from the 
Class of ’37 were unable to make it for 
one reason or another; for instance. Art 
Zimmerman was taken ill the day before 
and telephoned us that he couldn’t make 
it and bad flying weather for 48 hours be¬ 
fore probably affected some of those who 
would like to have come. 

Those whom I did see were Ed Olm- 
stead, Phil Peters, Bob Rudy, George 
Rundlet, Hcnn Speh, George Wemple, 
Wally Wojtczak, Charles Chase, A1 Faatz, 
Dick Gidley, Tom Kinraide, Larry Hough 
and Ed Howard. We were all highly im¬ 
pressed by the grandeur of the occasion 
and by the tremendous progress that has 
been made by the Institute. 

Gil Mott, who joined Bridgeport Brass 
as a trainee after graduation, has been ap¬ 
pointed director of engineering and in this 
new post will be a member of the general 
staff supervising all engineering activities. 

Col. William B. Bunker, commandant 
of the transportation school, Fort Eustis, 
Va., has been named commander of the 
transportation supply and maintenance 
command. 

Some of our members are quite active, 
such as: John M. Gould, who was re¬ 
elected chairman of the Northern New 
England Section of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
D. J. O’Conor, Jr., President of the For¬ 
mica Company, was named to the Xavier 
University President’s Council. 

We were saddened to hear of the death 
of Daniel Tower, curator of the Old Slater 
Mill Museum. In 1952 he was appointed 
curator of the museum which is in the 
same building where America’s cotton tex¬ 
tile industry was born 160 years ago. He 
handled most of the work and preparation 
for the opening of the building as a per¬ 
manent museum of the early textile indus¬ 
try. Dan was with us for his freshman 
year but after that transferred to Harvard 
where he graduated cum laude. 

Please note the new address when you 
all write those newsy letters! — Winthrop 
A. Johns, Secretary, 766 Hyslip Ave., 
Westfield, N. J. 

• 1938 . 

I find that it isn’t always necessary to 
get my news from news items, for oc¬ 
casionally personal contact can make a 
contribution. A few days ago Jack Chapin 
stopped by at the office. He was in town 
visiting with his folks for a few days. He 
works with the Polymer Corporation in 
Reading, Penna. He has been promising 
me for some time to send me a letter for 
the notes. Perhaps we should continue to 
hope. Another who was in Boston visiting 
his parents at the end of the year was 
Fred Boland. He visited with us in Lex¬ 
ington briefly. Fred changed work a few 
months ago, and now is in the office of 
the Quartermaster General in Washing¬ 
ton. Fred lives in Baltimore, but wants to 
move closer to the office. 

A Christmas card from Peer Cody 
brings word that the Codys now have a 
red-headed daughter, Alison. Peer reports 
having seen Cliff Graves recently, and 
claims Cliff is virtually unchanged from 
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the fellow we knew in the college days. 

A brief news item states thaf Frank 
Dowding has tranferred from Austin to 
the Houston headquarters of Jefferson 
Chemical as assistant general manager of 
the manufacturing division. 

We have several notes and letters to 
report as follows: 

Dave Morse: “Personally, our office has 
been quite busy. Most of the work has 
been schools, more about one of which 
later. Also, working with Moran, Proctor 
of New York, we have been the engineers 
on the ‘Texas Tower’ project of which 
you have read so much lately. The whole 
project has been so ‘science-fiction-ish’ 
that many of us are still not quite sure that 
it’s really there — but contracts are being 
let for more of them — I guess the things 
are here to stay. 

“Second item refers to one Horace 
Homer of our class — by coincidence, we 
are doing the architecture for the Town 
of Arlington for a school — Horace is one 
member of the committee. The night we 
opened the bids, Horace had come up 
from the Cape — picked up various sup¬ 
plies, including several jugs of one thing 
and another. The bids were opened, and 
the low was substantially below the esti¬ 
mate. A celebration was in order — but 
Horace whipped off to the Cape — com¬ 
plete with locked trunk of his car and 
the contents thereof unopened. Oh, well, 
I suppose coffee was just as good. 

“Third — I have just accepted an asso¬ 
ciation with S. S. Eisenberg, an architect 
with offices in Boston. This looks to be 
quite a fine arrangement, and is the sort 
of thing I’ve hoped for for some years, — 
and I have great hopes for the future. I 
suppose we’ll send out some sort of formal 
announcement later, but this’ll do for now. 
Probably when I see you in June I’ll have 
much to tell you then.” 

Bill Whitmore: “P.S. It was a fourth 
boy — Peter Frederick — bom 26 Decem¬ 
ber 55. All doing well.” 

Norman Leventhal: “I have been doing 
quite a bit of traveling. We have just com¬ 
pleted four restaurants on the Ohio turn¬ 
pike. Also, we are involved in erecting a 
housing project of 985 units in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. I have occasion to go down 
quite frequently.” 

Vernon Lippitt: “Returned to General 
Electric on July 1 after two years at Har¬ 
vard. Turned in my thesis, on ‘Deter¬ 
minants of Consumer Demand for House 
Furnishings and Equipment,’ a month 
ago, and expect Ph.D. in Economics by 
February. 

“We had another baby boy yesterday, 
making 3 boys and one girl in total. Cur¬ 
rently engaged in economic research, fore¬ 
casting, and considting in G.E.” 

Ira Lohman: “We had our fourth child 
and third girl, Dale Bradford, in April of 
this year. IBM has recently created a new 
Military Products Division. I’ve been 
named Manager of Customer Relations in 
the Division’s Airborne Computer Lab¬ 
oratory here in Endicott, N.Y. My respon¬ 
sibilities include Contract Administration, 
Product Planning and Field Service.” 

The following three notes seem to tie 
together: 

Wilbur Rice: “Forgot when you heard 
from me last, therefore will provide a 
brief summary: Have three children — 


Cynthia — 7, E. Wilbur, 3rd — 5, Emily 
— 2, Living in Pownal, Vermont, working 
for John R. Cook our Classmate who is 
president of Warren Wire Company. We 
make various kinds of wire and enjoy do¬ 
ing it. Living in Vermont is very pleasant 
and we are always glad to see our friends 
from M.I.T. here at our plant — occasion¬ 
ally we stick a few of them for some wire.” 

Bob Johnson: “Harison Phinizy has 
separated from the Service after four years 
on his second round of duty, most recently 
as a Lt. Colonel in Air Force, returning to 
Lockheed in Southern California. Gordon 
Foote was in Boston recently. He is in 
Cincinnati with Procter and Gamble. John 
Cook is the proud father of six — the most 
recent being his fourth son.” 

John Cook: “Married, 6 children^ live 
on farm, Williamstown, Mass. President 
and Treasurer Warren Wire Company 
and Cook Manufacturing Company. Very 
busy life. Saw R. B. Young at New Bed¬ 
ford, Mass. — He’s in his usual very fine 
shape. Accompanied H. K. Cummings on 
our boat down Waterway to Virginia last 
week. W. C. Rice of our class is Vice 
President and Director of both of above 
companies.” 

Bill Burrall: “I’ve been with North 
American Aviation four and a half years 
now. They have just created three new 
divisions — Atomics International (Atomic 
Energy), Rocketdyne (Rocket Engines) 
and AUTONETICS (Control Equipment). 
I’m supervisor of Parts Engineering in the 
Components Evaluation Group, Auto- 
netics. We have girls 10 and 12 years old, 
and a little boy 154. My boss is Burk Klein- 
hofer- M.I.T. ’39.” 

John Summerfield: “Am leaving my re¬ 
search post with the U.S. Government to 
go to work for Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica, Calif., as of February 1, 1956.” 

Arch Copeland: “Still enjoying subur¬ 
ban living in Birmingham, Mich, with 
wife Jo-Ann and three kids. Have added 
parakeet to family circle. See Jim Webb 
now and then. Have run into Howard 
Milius on several occasions. Jo-Ann and 
I looking forward to 1958 (20th Reunion). 
My job still the same with ‘Pots and Pans’ 
Revere.” 

Given Brewer: “Since returning from 
Europe last year I have made only one 
trip out of New England and that was a 
brief visit to Oak Ridge. I have been very 
busy in running my consulting practice, 
which as you may know, is experimental 
stress analysis specializing studies employ¬ 
ing electric strain gages and associated 
equipment. During the last year I tested 
two helicopters, two trailers, two bridges 
and a number of other interesting studies. 
I now have just completed my 100th 
project in my ten years of consulting prac¬ 
tice.” 

Dick Muther, whose latest book “Prac¬ 
tical Plant Layout” was published this 
year, recently spoke to the Time and 
Motion Study and Management Clinic 
sponsored in Chicago by the Industrial 
Management Society. His topic was “New 
Approaches to Plant Layout Problems.” 
Dick is Management Engineer with the 
Vendo Company of Kansas City. Dick 
says he sees Frank Kearney occasionally 
when he is in Kansas City. Frank is Sales 
Engineer for Butler Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany and has the Louisiana territory. 
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Lester Komblith is chief engineer, En¬ 
rico Fermi Institute for Nuclear Studies, 
University of Chicago. Always glad to 
welcome Classmates at the Cyclotron 
Building — or at his Chicago “South Side” 
home. David E. Acker, Secretary, Arthur 
D. Little, Incorporated, 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1939 • 

The holidays brought out again some 
very pleasant memories of past associa¬ 
tions and I suppose we all had some warm 
glows as we received Christmas cards 
from old friends. 

Having just returned from a six-weeks 
trip around the Orient I was naturally 
glad to get home, and receiving Christ¬ 
mas cards from Classmates and other 
Alumni made my own holidays more 
pleasant. 

Prilla and Gus Hunicke wrote on the 
back of their Christmas card “Here’s best 
wishes from all of us as another Christ¬ 
mas rolls around. Please note change in 
address (6 Bridge Avenue, Scituate, 
Mass.), as I have switched jobs. Jim is 
now 5'-6", 125 lbs. and starts high school 
next year. Oh, my old grey beard! Debbie 
and Gretchen now becoming young 
ladies. Please do plan to see us if you are 
along this way.” 

Woody and Phyllis Baldwin are now 
living at 2036 MacArthur St., San Pedro, 
Calif., and have turned out to be neigh¬ 
bors of mine. They have returned from a 
tour of duty with Rand Corporation in 
Ohio, and Woody now joins me and the 
other thousands all of whom have holes 
in their heads and who commute some 50 
to 60 miles a day from their homes to 
their places of business. 

Genie and Fred Cooke have written a 
newsy letter to say that they are now liv¬ 
ing at 7402 Ridgewood Avenue, Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Fred is with the Navy and 
is the father of three charming daughters. 

Bill and Adie Pulver have finally gotten 
it made and wrote on the back of their 
Christmas card that they enjoyed a vaca¬ 
tion in the Caribbean. You may remember 
that Wylie and Phyllis Corl took a vaca¬ 
tion in Bermuda not long ago and I can 
say, having been in Honolulu with Hilda, 
that this vacation business in beauty spots 
like that is really a good one and I can 
recommend it for all. 

Sid Silber has sent a wonderful greet¬ 
ing from Baltimore in the form of a fruit 
cake. Judging from the taste of this de¬ 
licious cake, Sid is really cooking with gas 
these days and I can recommend that all 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore stop in 
and enjoy Sid’s cooking. 

Bob and Maisie Fife’40 are our neigh¬ 
bors living a block away and we’ve seen 
them through the holidays. Al Laker and 
Jim and Barbara Cullison (class of ’41) at¬ 
tended a New Year’s party at our home 
and we made every effort to ring in the 
New Year properly. 

Sam and Elaine Sensiper are still plan¬ 
ning to build a house here in Los Angeles 
but have been held up by a building 
strike so their adventures as prototype Mr. 
and Mrs. Blandings are still in the future. 
Bob and Aletta Touzalin from Cleveland, 
the Bill Wingards from Boston area, 
George and Billie Cremer from San 
Diego, the Maynard Drurys from Long 
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Island and Bob and Sybil Saunders from 
Bennetsville, S. C. all sent greetings, and 
we heard from Charlie and Miriam God¬ 
frey (class of ’40) from Livermore, Calif, 
where Charlie is working on advanced 
physics or some other things which most 
of the rest of us can’t understand these 
days. 

A card from the Pete Bamays reads as 
follows: “Just had the urge to drop you 
a line to report. I’m an assistant editor 
for Chemical Abstracts, published by the 
American Chemical Society, editorial of¬ 
fices at Ohio State University. On Sept. 
24 our children tripled — Michael Bruce 
followed Sally Diane by 8 minutes. Linda 
Jean was four years old on Nov. 8. We 
keep busy, but would enjoy seeing class¬ 
mates.” — Hal Seykota, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, c/o R. T. Collier Corporation, 714 
West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 1940 • 

The Class of ’40 column this month will 
be brief, although the news is all good. 
Your secretary received an announcement 
from the Ed Cooks of the arrival of a son 
Spencor Nye, born November 12, 1955. 
This is their third child, the other children 
being Edward T. Cook III, two and a half 
years old, and Elizabeth Gallahor Cook, 
one and a half years old. Through the 
kind services of Orville B. Denison’ll, we 
received word that Bob Millar has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Rice Barton Corp. 
Bob previously was president and general 
manager of the Keleket X-Ray Corpora¬ 
tion of Covington, Ky. A goodly number 
of ’40 men were present at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 4, at the dinner given 
by the Corporation to pay tribute to Dr. 
Compton. The following Class members 
all sat together at four tables: Richard 
Barry, David Brown, Lawrence Carter, 
Sam Goldblith, Tom Creamer, John Dan- 
forth, Robert Gould, Joseph Greenberg, 
Bernard Greene, John Halford, Edmund 
Hammond, Ralph Hayward, John Joseph, 
Wylie Kirkpatrick, Grover Paulson, 
Schrade Radtke; Louis Russoniello, Sam 
Stewart, Al Wu, Edward Harris, Gerald 
McCaul, Frank Penn, Karl Pfister, Louis 
Berger, James Baird and Lee Hurley 
Bloom. The entire affair was a wonderful 
tribute to Dr. Compton. — Alvin Guttag, 
Secretary, Cushman, Darby and Cush¬ 
man, Washington 5, D.C., Marshall 
McCuen, Assistant Secretary, 4968 West 
14 Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Samuel A. 
Goldblith, Assistant Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Food Technology M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

. 1941 • 

If, by the time this column reaches you, 
you have not received some official mail¬ 
ings on the Fifteenth Reunion, be sure to 
let Ed Marden or me know at once! The 
location, in case some of you tuned in 
late, is the Shore Club of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Plymouth, on the weekend of 
June 8, 9, and 10. We have exclusive use 
of the Shore Club, with its own swimming 
pool, private beach, and facilities for golf, 
tennis, sailing, and other sports. The total 
cost per person, including meals, is only 
$32, plus the $5 registration fee. If you’ve 
received the mailing but have neglected 
to return your postcard and registration 


fee to Ed, do it right now — don’t delay! 

One of the nicest fringe benefits of the 
Reunion (to the Secretary, that is) is being 
able to report on the doings of some of 
the Class, as the story is sifted from their 
answers to the mailings. Tor example, the 
O’Connells are now living in Litchfield, 
Conn., after ten years in the Midwest, 
and having arrived there “four days 
before the floods.” Ray is assistant sales 
manager for The Torrington Company, 
and at present has two boys, the older be¬ 
ing 5'6" and weighing 135. I wonder if 
Ray can still turn him over his knee? Luis 
Jiminez is planning in coming all the way 
from Caracas, Venezuela, to be with us: 
his business card with the letter gives his 
firm’s name: “Intelec S. A., Ingenieria de 
Teleeomunicaciones” and below “L. G. 
Jiminez, Presidente.” I don’t know much 
Spanish, but I suspect that Luis is doing 
quite well. Gardner Ketchum writes as 
follows: "I am now in my third year at 
Union College, having been given the 
rare and golden (or at least satisfactorily 
green) opportunity to return to my first 
love of teaching and still continue with 
G. E. as winter-time consultant and sum¬ 
mer-time employee. The work at the Col¬ 
lege has been a great albeit strenuous 
enjoyment, because the process of estab¬ 
lishing a new curriculum and new courses 
(in mechanical engineering) is an arduous 
one, even though I have my experience 
at the Institute to guide me in my part of 
the effort. My contacts with fellow Alumni 
are numerous, but with Classmates, few. 
I see Rea Stanhouse and Julius Kohn at 
M.I.T. Club and engineering meetings 
about town, and hear about Joe Quill and 
others who are still alive and kicking in 
the Schenectady area.” I can vouch for 
Joe’s continuing presence in Schenectady, 
having had some hands of bridge with 
him and Millie one weekend last fall. Joe 
is at present with the Engineering Serv¬ 
ices Division of General Electric. Ralph 
Hunt, having completed six months in 
Seattle on test and evaluation of special 
B-52 equipment, is now based at Eglin 
Field, Florida, at the Air Force Arma¬ 
ment Center. 

The Alumni office has sent me a copy 
of an excellent autobiographical sketch 
by Erling Hustvedt, which I shall attempt 
to summarize in a few sentences. The full 
story as he has written it covers three and 
one-lialf typed pages; this summary, ob¬ 
viously, will touch only the high points. 
Erling served with the Navy at sea during 
the war, and was married in November, 
1945. He did graduate work at the Tufts 
College History Department, and received 
a master’s degree in history. The family 
then moved to Portland, Ore., where he 
worked for Ilyster Company (makers of 
materials handling equipment), then with 
another engineer in a consulting office, 
and then as production control manager 
of Willamette Iron and Steel Company, 
a heavy fabricating and machine shop. In 
1953, the Hustvedts moved to Menlo 
Park, a suburb of San Francisco, where 
Erling worked for the Bechtel Corpora¬ 
tion on a nickel smelter being designed 
and built for the M. A. Hanna Corpora¬ 
tion at Riddle, Oregon. He had mean¬ 
while become interested in the Magna 
Engineering Corporation, the makers of 
Shopsmith, a multi-purpose wood-working 
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tool, and when the smelter job was fin¬ 
ished, he was hired as project manager of 
the company’s principal diversification 
project, Magna Drill, an industrial drill¬ 
ing machine. Erling handles all phases of 
the operation, supervising “a one girl of¬ 
fice, an engineer, and four regional sales 
and service representatives, who work 
with our fifty dealers.” The Hustvedts 
have a son and a daughter, Eric and Elin, 
aged 9 and 8. 

Ed Sherburne, program director for 
Boston’s educational television station, 
WGBH-TV, spoke on “The National and 
Local Aspects of Educational Television” 
at a meeting of the Worcester Branch of 
the AAUW. Ed’s write-up in the Worces¬ 
ter Telegram went as follows: “Mr. Sher¬ 
burne served five years in the Army 
during World War II. In 1945, he was 
director of Engineer Technical Intelli¬ 
gence operations in the European Thea¬ 
ter. After the war, he was television 
director for Gamble productions in New 
York City; associate producer of ‘Man¬ 
hattan Spotlight,’ one of the first regular 
educational TV programs on a commercial 
channel, and educational TV consultant 
of Telefact Foundation in New York. In 
1951, he became first TV coordinator of 
the Navy Special Devices Center TV 
training project, which was concerned 
with determining where and how televi¬ 
sion could be used for instruction of the 
armed forces. In 1954, as educational TV 
consultant, he aided in programming and 
operations for KETC, St. Louis, taught at 
the TV workshop of Council of National 
Organizations, and produced closed cir¬ 
cuit demonstrations for the Joint Commit¬ 
tee on Educational Television.” — Ivor W. 
Collins, Secretary, 28 Sherman Road, 
Wakefield Mass. 

• 1942 . 

Dr. Warren Loud has temporarily left 
Minneapolis — but here is the story in a 
letter from him: “I have a sabbatical 
leave this year (from the University of 
Minnesota), and have come to M.I.T. to 
work on a research project. I have the 
title of Visiting Fellow. My current re¬ 
search work is in nonlinear differential 
equations. I have an Ordnance contract 
to help support me until next fall when 
we shall be back in Minneapolis again. 

“I have an ideal situation for this year. 
We have rented a furnished three-bed¬ 
room house in Melrose which is most sat¬ 
isfactory. I have a little study off the 
Science Library at Tech, right near all 
the references I may need, but perfectly 
quiet and undisturbed. In fact, I have a 
situation comparable to the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, except that 
Professor Levinson is here, so Cambridge 
is more suited to my needs. 

“You met my wife at our fifth reunion 
dinner back in 1947. (We were not mar¬ 
ried at the time, but were married in De¬ 
cember 1947.) She is very faithful about 
reporting the birth of children to the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, so I should 
catch up. We have three children, Marga¬ 
ret aged six and a half, Elizabeth aged 
four, and John aged one and a half. Our 
house in Minneapolis is located near one 
of the city’s eleven lakes. Incidentally, the 
Twin Cities are a fine community to live 
in, so if any classmates are considering 
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locating there, let them not hesitate. 

“I go rather regularly to the M.I.T. 
Alumni meetings in Minneapolis, where 
we have recently had such speakers as 
President Killian, B. A. Thresher, and 
Treasurer Snyder. Paul Hotte was in St. 
Paul for a time, but has left (he is now in 
Boston). I’m looking forward to the 
Alumni Banquet at the Statler this year.” 
Many thanks, Warren, for bringing us up 
to date. I don’t guarantee to acknowledge 
every change-of-address notice with a post 
card of welcome, but the replies and in¬ 
tended replies are most welcome to your 
secretary and to these columns. 

A note from John Arend tells us that 
“In Strategic Air Command we go to our 
overseas bases for short tours just to prac¬ 
tice the problems of moving an entire 
organization to our forward bases at a 
moment’s notice, and then while over in 
England, North Africa, or anywhere else 
to practice operations of our aircraft and 
personnel from these bases. All of this is 
pointed to more effective and efficient war 
in case the USSR ever starts another war. 

“In 1953 I spent 30 days in North 
Africa in B-29’s and then again in 1954 
I went to the same base for 60 days in 
B-47’s. Actually I was stationed at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana all this time. As of 
December 1 I was transferred to Home¬ 
stead AFB, Fla. about 30 miles south of 
Miami, and so far we think it’s fine. My 
length of tour here has no set limit, but 
normally you can expect about 3 to 4 
years but it could be much less and it 
could be longer.” Our thanks to you, 
John, for vigilant protection of the inter¬ 
ests of all of us as well as the sidelights 
on your travels. 

An announcement from the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation tells us that Mon¬ 
roe R. Brown has been appointed 
personnel administrator, engineering, of 
the Wright Aeronautical Division. Prior 
to this he had been assistant to the chair¬ 
man of the board of Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation. To bring Brownie’s story 
into the records (and for those who missed 
his interesting yams at our tenth reunion) 
he supervised development, procurement 
and production of aircraft during World 
War II, and finished his service with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He received 
his M.A. in Engineering Administration 
from Stanford University in 1946 and at¬ 
tended the University of Virginia and the 
Field Economic Mobilization course of 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

Following his military service Monroe 
was assistant to the works manager of the 
American Machine and Foundry Com¬ 
pany and later was executive secretary of 
the Helicopter Council, Aircraft Industries 
Association of America. He is a member 
of the Air Force Association, the Institute 
of tlie Aeronautical Sciences, the Educa¬ 
tional Council of M.I.T., and the American 
Helicopter Society, of which he was vice- 
president in 1949-1950 and treasurer 
from 1950 to 1953. In 1949 the American 
Helicopter Society awarded him a citation 
“for meritorious contributions to the de¬ 
velopment of the helicopter industry.” 

The long distance move of the month 
is in the report that Charles Stempf is 
back from building bases in Spain and is 
now with the Export Department, Worth¬ 


ing Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Three 
Class members have headed west: Lt. 
Col. George II. Sickels, Jr. to Colorado 
Springs; Frank H. Clarke, Jr. to Burbank, 
Calif.; and Allen G. Quynn, Jr. to Seattle. 
We note, also that Dr. John D. Allen is 
now with the California Standard Com¬ 
pany in Edmunton, Alberta, Canada; that 
A. Carleton Jealous has left Oak Ridge 
and is in New York City with the Union 
Carbide Nuclear Co.; and that Dr. 
Robert T. Olsen, Jr. has come north to 
Melrose, Mass. Also on the move were: 
Lt. Col. Arthur K. Swanson who is back 
in this country at Midwest City, Okla.; 
Dr. Edward T. Thode who is now at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry in Apple- 
ton, Wise.; and Gerard R. Torberg, Jr., 
who is living on Dodge Farm, £happa- 
qua, N. Y. Data from our Class Agent, 
Charlie Speas, shows that 83 of us have 
contributed an average of $17.50 apiece 
for a total of $1453 towards the Alumni 
Fund’s program for Medical Research and 
Scholarships. — Lou Rosenblum, Secre¬ 
tary, Photon, Inc., 58 Charles St., Cam¬ 
bridge 41, Mass. 

• 1943 • 

Little did I realize that when I started 
sending out those poetic pleas for news 
that I had created a monster, bent on de¬ 
stroying its maker. Witness the response 
I received from Sam Scharff of New 
York: “In Feingold our Class Secretary, 
Lurks clearly a fiend literary; His writs 
writ so bland. Will all of them scan, And 
rhyme will index the library. . . . This 
fearful demonic possession. Can lead but 
to ghastly regression; We’ll find horrid 
puns, In the years’ drive for funds. And 
all end in blackest depression. . . . Copi¬ 
ously write in self-defense only, Placate 
the demon or exorcise boldly; This pattern 
outrageous. Suppose it’s contagious? 
Classmates arise! Let us sleep not 
ignobly.” 

A card from Chuck Swet advises that 
in January he joined Convair in San 
Diego, Calif., as senior design engi¬ 
neer on the development of the “Atlas” 
rocket. His temporary mailing address is 
c/o Convair, San Diego. Other long dis¬ 
tance moves are: John Barney from Min¬ 
nesota to Phoenix, Ariz.; Paul Brooks 
from Massachusetts to Pennington, N. J.; 
Gil Graves from Springfield, Ohio to 
Marysville, Tenn.; and Mike Witunski 
from Washington, D.C. to University 
City, Mo. 

I received the following fine letter 
from Steve Heller last week, “Your post 
card has not been forgotten, and during 
tlie National Chemical Exposition in Phil¬ 
adelphia it looked like old home week for 
the Class of ’43. While patrolling the 
aisles of this mammoth exposition I ran 
into Bob Fettes who is with Rohm and 
Haas in Bristol, Penna., George Schudel, 
who is a consultant in Philadelphia, and 
Jim Spitz, who is with Newport Industries 
in Pensacola, Fla. I also ran into Bill Terry 
and Ben Halpern, but my little notebook 
didn’t come out fast enough, so I can’t 
recall where they are. A1 Root, who was 
in the Class of ’42 was there; he is with 
DuPont in Louisville, Ky. The writer is 
with Glascote Products, Incorporated, in 
Dayton, Ohio; having a good time, and 
enjoying life.” 
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In glancing through the Review notes 
I noticed that the Class of 1941 has 
chosen our reunion spot, The Mayflower 
Hotel in Plymouth, Mass., for their fif¬ 
teenth conclave. For you long range plan¬ 
ners, then, a gentle reminder that our 
fifteenth is only twenty-seven months 
away. In the meantime, our Class is going 
to have a cocktail party at the June re¬ 
union in Boston this year, so watch for 
further details. Your secretary and his 
wife are happy to announce the arrival 
of their second child, — this time a girl — 
Joanne Susan, on December 29, 1955. — 
Richard M. Feincold, Secretary, 49 
Pearl Street, Hartford 3, Conn. 

• 1949 • 

The steady flow of newsclips forwarded 
from Cambridge once again shows ’49 to 
be a class of many and varied interests. 
Capt. Carroll E. Adams was recently pre¬ 
sented the Army Commendation Ribbon 
for meritorious service in Austria by 
Brig. Gen. Galloway at the Engineer 
School, Ft. Belvoir, Va. Capt. Adams, a 
graduate of West Point as well as M.I.T. 
is currently serving as an instructor at 
the school. Joe Appelbaum and Sylvia 
Ratnet were married in Hartford last 
spring. Joe is working with Raytheon in 
Waltham, Mass. 

Milt Bevington is Manager of Market¬ 
ing Research for the Cryovac Division of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company in 
Cambridge, Mass. Recently a speaker be¬ 
fore the Boston chapter of the American 
Marketing Association, Milt is also an In¬ 
structor of Marketing at the Northeastern 
University Graduate School. Mike Bonner 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of Harry W. Smith, In¬ 
corporated technical publicity and techni¬ 
cal literature specialists of New York and 
Chicago. Bruce Campbell was married in 
late October to Marilyn Till of Marble¬ 
head, Mass. Bruce is currently manager 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council. 

Dr. Dennis J. Carney recently appeared 
before the Cleveland Regional Technical 
Meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Dr. Carney read a paper on a 
new type of low-nickel steel. He is now 
superintendent of the No. 2 electric fur¬ 
nace department at U.S. Steel’s South 
Works in Chicago. His prior positions at 
the South Works have included physicist, 
general supervisor of research, and chief 
development metallurgist. Wilbert Chope 
who received his M.S. degree at Tech in 
’49 continues to live one of the success 
stories of this decade. Together with his 
brother Henry, their firm of Industrial 
Nucleonics has started from nothing and 
climbed to sales of $4,000,000 in just five 
years. Wilbert was named “Outstanding 
Young Man of 1952” by the Columbus, 
Ohio JayCees where their plant is located. 
Chesterfield’s recent Accuray promotion 
is one of die most recent outgrowths of 
die expanding industrial use of their 
nuclear process-control instrumentation. 

Eugene Clark has recently been ap¬ 
pointed to the posidon of product plan¬ 
ning manager in the component sales 
department of Raytheon. Gene joined 
Raytheon early in 1955 as an applications 
engineer. Previously he worked as a sales 
engineer for Spencer-Kennedy Labs, 
Cambridge and earlier as Assistant to the 
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President of the Koss Shoe Company in 
Auburn, Me. In addition to his Tech 
degree, he holds degrees from Harvard 
Business School and the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy. Gene is married and 
has one child. Bert Collins continues his 
activity as Director of Unemployment 
Compensation for the Associated Indus¬ 
tries of Massachusetts. In April ’55 he ap¬ 
peared before the Fall River (Mass.) 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants and last November 
gave a talk before the YMCA Industrial 
Management Club in Southbridge, Mass. 

Frank Coy and Carol Ann Couffer were 
were married last fall in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Frank is now working with United Air¬ 
craft in Hartford and previously served 
as a second lieutenant in the U.S. Air 
Force. Jack Fogarty got off an informa¬ 
tive note to us last summer from Phila¬ 
delphia where he is working. He has been 
living in the Friendship housing coopera¬ 
tive and is working with the Eckert- 
Mauchly (Univac) Computer Division of 
Sperry-Rand. He previously worked as 
a senior engineer with Philco and did ap¬ 
plications engineering work with Brown 
Instrument. Jack has his professional en¬ 
gineers license in Massachusetts and is 
active in amateur radio (W3QWJ). In a 
more recent note Jack also sends word of 
his engagement to Margaret Meyer of 
Moorestown, N. J. Wedding plans are for 
this spring. 

Dr. Walter Forstall, Jr. has been named 
assistant dean in the college of engineer¬ 
ing and science at Carnegie Tech. His 
current Air-Force sponsored research 
project — trying to eliminate the vapor 
trail in the wake of high-flying jet air¬ 
craft! Gerry Grott has gone to Texas to 
initiate operations of the Airloy Company 
of which he is a co-founder. The firm will 
manufacure close-tolerance, high-quality 
steel castings for tools and dies for the oil 
and aircraft industries and is said to be 
the only firm of its kind in Texas. Gerry 
was previously superintendent of stand¬ 
ards with the Unitcast Corporation in 
Toledo, Ohio. Russ Hawes and Constance 
Clough were married last June in Nashua, 
N. H. Russ is in charge of the guided 
missile project at Sanders Associates, In¬ 
corporated. 

Charles Holmes married Patricia Froe- 
lich in Torrington, Conn, last June. Chuck 
is working with the Sales Department of 
Pepsi-Cola Company in New York. Frank 
Hulswit is now working with the opera¬ 
tions research staff of Arthur D. Little in 
Cambridge. Previously Frank had worked 
at the National Bureau of Standards and 
the M.I.T. Servomechanisms Lab. The 
wedding of Hal Ingraham and Sandra 
Mills took place last June in Springfield, 
Mass. Hal is working with the Massa¬ 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Yet another ’49er wedding; Earl Keller 
and Helen Watson of Brockton, Mass, 
were married in November. Earl is an as¬ 
sistant professor of electrical engineering 
at Columbia University. Earl is the first 
classmate we know of whose wedding 
took place in the new M.I.T. chapel. 

Bob King and Constance Stover were 
married in Cleveland last summer. The 
Kings’ new home is in Birmingham, Mich. 
Andy Lang last April played the romantic 
lead in the Stamford (Conn.) Community 


Theater’s production of “Picnic.” Henry 
Lang, 49’s high-fi authority was featured 
in a Boston Globe feature story on June 
15 titled “An Audience of Grass.” Henry 
engineered the sound system for last sum¬ 
mer’s Jazz Festival in Newport, R.I. and 
had to make a dry run of the mike and 
speaker set-up in a field across from his 
home in Waltham, Mass. The field was 
necessary to approximate the sound¬ 
absorbing qualities of the open air park 
where the festival was held. Henry runs 
a phonograph shop in Waltham. 

Ray E. Larson and Muriel Soutter ex¬ 
changed vows last July in Lowell, Mass. 
Ray is working with the Larson Tool and 
Stamping Company in Attleboro. Dr. 
Henry Linton, Jr. has been promoted to 
senior research supervisor in the Research 
Division of DuPont’s Polychemicals de¬ 
partment in Wilmington. Dr. Linton’s 
work at DuPont has also included the 
development of processes for making 
chemical intermediates for plastics and 
applications for “Teflon” as well as pro¬ 
cess cost studies. Alden Loud received his 
Pli.D. from M.I.T. last summer. During 
the four years leading to his doctorate 
Alden has been doing research work at 
Tech. Robert Mahar has been working re¬ 
cently as assistant to the superintendent 
of the new Manhan Valley Dam in South¬ 
ampton, Mass. The mammoth dam will 
be 2100 feet long at the top and is being 
built to supply water for the town of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

John Marvin has been appointed to the 
position of advertising manager for Ful¬ 
ham Brothers, Incorporated, packers of 
4-Fisherman Sea Products. John will also 
be serving as assistant to the president. 
Herb Neitlich and Carole Goldberg were 
married last June in Newton Centre, 
Mass. Herb and Carole arc living now in 
Monroe, La. where he is plant manager 
for Selig Manufacturing Company. The 
wedding of Robert Newman and Mary 
Shaw also took place last June in Houl- 
ton, Me. Bob is an assistant professor of 
Architecture at M.I.T. Justin Perlman has 
joined the staff of Hughes Research and 
Development in Culver City, California. 
Gus previously attended Columbia Busi¬ 
ness School in New York. 

A recent article in "America’s Textile 
Reporter” stresses the large number of 
openings for qualified engineers in the 
textile industry. Ed Rudnick is a professor 
at the New Bedford (Mass.) Institute of 
Textiles and Technology which is at¬ 
tempting to attract more qualified en¬ 
gineers into this field. James Ryan and 
Helen Cronin were married last April in 
Quincy, Mass. Dr. James E. White has 
been appointed supervisor of the physics 
section of the Ohio Oil Company’s new 
research center. 

At Alumni Day last June the following 
’49ers were present: Stephen Bragg, 
George Clements, Fletcher Eaton, John 
Kirk, Philip Lynn, Bill MacLeod, Tom 
Martin, Howard Millard, Charles Suth¬ 
erland, and George McQueen. Your sec¬ 
retary has rejoined the Formica Company 
here in Cincinnati, Ohio. Jot down the 
new address and get off a brief note on 
your whereabouts and activities. Remem¬ 
ber, no news, no notes. — O. Summers 
Hacerman, Jr., Secretary, 740 Hand 
Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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Tlie Merry Month of March is here 
again — and that means our ’51 Reunion 
is just three months away. I hope that all 
of you who can are shaping up the final 
plans to attend our first general reunion. 
Once more a sincere thank-you is in order 
for all the fine notes and letters you have 
been sending along to me. They establish 
a fine feed-back channel wherein this 
station can re-transmit the activity news 
to all of ’51. 

It is my sad duty to announce that Ed¬ 
mond J. Dozois, Jr., Course VIII, and 
Gene R. Graham, Course IX, passed away 
last year. News has reached me that Ed¬ 
mond died on June 8, 1955 and Gene on 
September 6, 1955. It seems just like a 
short while ago that I had received a 
letter from Gene wherein he enthusiasti¬ 
cally oudined his plans for going to the 
Philippines with his wife on an assign¬ 
ment for the California Texas Oil Co. 

Activity flourishes in that marital area. 
First, Steve Eisen and Myra Ann Mintz 
became engaged in November. Steve will 
let us know when the ceremony will take 
place. Bob Hucks and Ruth Naul were 
married in September at Plainfield, N. J. 
Bob is working at the Johns-ManviUe Re¬ 
search Center at Manville, N. J. A1 Hurd 
and Torvy Johnson said “I Do” in Oc¬ 
tober at West Medford. And Larry 
Sclmeck and Carolyn Fenn were married 
recently. 

Herb “Sharp-shooter” Voelcker 
dropped us a line. Herb reports that he 
was married during the 1954 Christmas 
holidays. “The Signal Corps sent me to 
graduate school at Tech to study Electri¬ 
cal Engineering. Since graduation, I have 
had an advanced development group 
within the Signal Corps Engineering 
Laboratories. The group’s efforts are 
centered in high speed, long range radio 
teletype system.” Herb finds the work 
stimulating and satisfying. He reports 
that Phil Fleck and Charlie Wagner of 
the Class of 1952 will be working on the 
newest system; both men had previously 
worked with Lincoln Laboratory. Herb 
and his wife, Jean, keep busy with fur¬ 
niture building and training their black 
standard French poodle for the dog 
obedience shows held in Jersey'. Another 
note comes from Bob Cushman. Bob re¬ 
ports that he has moved from Colorado 
to Syracuse and then to Baltimore 
where Bob is working for the Gil Martin 
Company in their Nuclear Division. His 
job assignment is centered on small re¬ 
actors for peacetime power. Bob Behmer 
and George Fulton are also in the 
Nuclear Division. Sue and Bob keep quite 
busy now that they are proud parents of 
two boys — Curtis James arrived in June, 
1955. Bob also reported that Larry Hitch- 
ins is now a married man having taken 
his wife in Warren, Ohio in September. 
Larry is keeping busy at Minneapolis 
Honeywell in, of course, Minneapolis — 
nice country, out there. 

Herb Yamane is back in Hawaii after 
a short trip back to New York and Boston. 
Herb, I could use some of the luscious 
sunshine and the balmy breezes which 
abound in Hawaii. John Conley reports 
that he is still at the American Brake Shoe 
Company and finds it intellectually stimu¬ 


lating. lie is in the Commercial Research 
department. John says his buddy Fred 
Bumpus works in the next building so 
they get together quite often. 

Shifting from the U.S. and heading for 
Greenland we find a letter from Dick 
Foster. Dick writes: “After graduation I 
reported for duty at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base at Dayton, Ohio. After dis¬ 
charge I joined Peter Kiewit Sons’ Com¬ 
pany on their job for the Atomic Energy' 
Commission located just north of Ports¬ 
mouth, Ohio. Everything was done on a 
big scale there and I had an excellent 
opportunity to see a great many types of 
construction. In August, 1954 I was of¬ 
fered and accepted a permanent position 
with the Kiewit organization and moved 
to their home office in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Working for the Omaha Building Divi¬ 
sion, I was job engineer on a 300-bed 
hospital project. In May of 1955 I trans¬ 
ferred over to North Atlantic Construc¬ 
tors, a combine in which Kiewit is a 
leading member. So I came up here to 
Sondrestrom, an Air Force base on the 
west coast of Greenland. This is an alter¬ 
nate base for the more well known Thule 
which is located six hundred miles north 
of here. My time is divided between the 
field and the office and I find the work 
exceptionally interesting. We work ten 
hours a day every day of the week and 
there is enough to keep everyone busy 
all the time.” Dick reports that Dick 
Dresally, another Course I graduate, with 
the architect-engineers, Metcalf and 
Eddy of Boston also is at Sondrestrom. 
Dick stated he might be able to get back 
for the Reunion. Here’s hoping you can 
make it, Dick, 

From sunny California Dan Sully per¬ 
forms his annual jest of giving your secre¬ 
tary some wistful thoughts of that land 
by enclosing a Christmas card showing 
palm trees and warm surroundings. Dan 
and Nan Sully now have three children 
and are in midst of trying to get a home 
built. Dave Grossman, back from a tour 
of Army duty in Alaska, sent in a note to 
say hello. Dave says he’ll try to make the 
Reunion providing Army activities per¬ 
mit. He’ll be a civilian next September. 
Army Tanguay sent in his annual report 
(Christmas) covering the activities of the 
Tanguay Corporation for the year 1955. 
The Tanguays have completed a breeze¬ 
way and garage for their home in addi¬ 
tion to finding time to enjoy and take 
care of their three active children. Thank 
you all for writing. 

And now for some short news items: 
Arnold Kossar is with the Curtiss Wright 
Corporation at Woodridge, N. J. Dan von 
Recklinghausen, Chief Engineer at H. H. 
Scott Incorporated addressed the Worces¬ 
ter Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on the subject of the 
history, sources, and components of high 
fidelity sound systems. Dan did an out¬ 
standing engineering design job on the 
Scott FM-AM Tuner. I understand Sher¬ 
man Adams appreciates the high quality 
of Scott products. Paul Carroll’54 of 
Needham returned from a 35,000 mile 
tour of Europe and Africa where he 
studied and observed all type of archi¬ 
tecture. According to Paul, Sweden is 25 
years ahead of the United States in pre¬ 
fabricated houses and other buildings. 


They have been doing it since the early 
20’s, so that now 75% of the new homes 
are prefabricated as compared with the 
10% in the United States.” Paul, at pres¬ 
ent, is vice-president in charge of archi¬ 
tecture and development of New England 
Homes in Bellingham. 

Other Items: John Dennis is now a 
lieutenant in the Army at Ft. Devens, 
Mass. Bill Gilbert left in August for a 
month’s cruise on the Atlantis to take 
part in an oceanic survey. He is a grad 
student at the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Bajirao Gokhale is teaching at the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Kharag¬ 
pur, India. Dr. Joseph Garland is at 
Brown University in their Engineering 
Division. Joe Hammond is now a profes¬ 
sor at the Georgia Institute of Tech¬ 
nology handling Electrical Engineering 
studies. Dr. Howard Jarrett was named 
a research supervisor at Du Font’s Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware. 

Room left for one more note. From 
England, Glenn Mackey sends us his 
Christmas greetings also seconded by his 
wife Eleanor. Glenn and Eleanor Crothy 
were married on September 19th at 
Chelsea, England. He is still busy flying 
jets for Uncle Sam. Hope you can fly over 
for the Reunion, Glenn! Time to sign off 
once more. Letters and cards will be most 
welcome no matter how brief. See you 
next month — same place and same sta¬ 
tion. — Stan Mabcewicz, Secretary, c/o 
The Lorraine, Route 2, Highland, N. Y. 

. 1953 • 

Last Thursday (12 January) while lis¬ 
tening to a speech by Senator Kefauver, 
I saw Stan Bloom. Stan is here at Har¬ 
vard finishing up the last lap on his 
chemistry doctorate. A week ago Satur¬ 
day I talked with Jul Greenebaum about 
going to the Harvard-M.I.T. basketball 
game (final score 60-59 Harvard) but he 
had a business survey due at 9:00 o’clock 
that evening which needed some finishing 
touches. So we did not go to the game. 
As usual Jul was in excellent spirits and 
mentioned that he. Gene Richter and 
Bob McDonald — also at the business 
school — were planning to attend the 
Alumni dinner at Tech on February 2. A 
further note on Bob McDonald — during 
the latter part of December I noticed an 
article in the Boston Post entitled “Golf 
honors to Sarazen at Ouimet Dinner.” 
Bob was one of the first Ouimet scholar¬ 
ship winners and also one of the speakers 
at the dinner. 

Dan Brzezenski was at a Christmas 
party given by a fellow M.I.T. Alumnus 
here at the law school. Dan is finishing 
his studies at Tech in the field of eco¬ 
nomics. 

Joan Fleckenstein Mizer (Mrs. Charles 
L.) wrote during the early part of De¬ 
cember. Joan started on her master’s de¬ 
gree in geology at the Colorado School of 
Mines and while there met Charles Mizer, 
Joan and Charles were married in De¬ 
cember of ’54 and Joan — like many other 
fine wives whom I’ve met since returning 
to school — decided that a Phts. degree 
was more important than the M.S. de¬ 
gree. She is working with the British 
American Oil Producing Company in 
Denver and ‘loves her job.” Joan asked if 
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there was anything that she could do as 
far as the Class Notes were concerned 
and I told her that I would send her a 
list of the Alumni in her area. Her ad¬ 
dress is 64 Prospect Park, Golden, Colo. 

Jay Koogle passed a letter from Paul 
Shepard on to me. Paul is lieutenant in 
the Navy and is assigned ot the Naval 
Air Station at Brunswick, Me. In Decem¬ 
ber of ’54 he and Virginia Healy (Sim- 
monds College’54) were married. Paul’s 
present assignment is Assistant Officer in 
Charge of Construction. Also from Paul 
Tom Kelly and Marthe Raye Culbertson 
were married last November 5 in Hobart, 
Ind. Tom is the Fuel and Power Engineer 
at the Gary plant of U.S. Steel. 

Bemi, Joan, and Joann Kelly sent an 
attractive Christmas card. Bemi is in the 
Anny at Fort McClellan, Ala. He is an 
instructor in the Chemical Corps School. 
Joann is 10 months old (Dec.) and Bemi 
says the next one, due about February, 
is going to be a boy named Brian. 

Lionel Kinney received his promotion 
to 1st lieutenant last September at the 
Guided Missile School in Huntsville, Ala. 
Lionel entered the Anny in February of 
’54 and if he is like the rest of us 
“tourists” (as the Regular Army boys used 
to call us) he should be released in Feb¬ 
ruary of this year; however, his going to 
guided missile school may indicate an 
extra year in the Army — possibly more. 

Captain Reuben Pomerantz M.S. '53 
was awarded the Commendation Ribbon 
for his work on a radiation sterilization 
project at the Army Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute. Robert H. Wilkie 
M.S. ’53 received his Lib in June of ’55 
and was recently appointed plant man¬ 
ager of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation in Bristol, 
Conn. 

In November of last year William 
Gent was appointed field engineer in the 
Cleveland sales office of the Warner and 
Swasey Company. That wraps up this 
month’s news, see you next month. — 
Vinson W. Bronson, Jr., Secretary, 19 
Mellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1954 • 

Now that we are well into 1956, I 
suppose that it might be a good idea to 
pass on a few items concerning events of 
1955, while they still might be news to 
some of you. Gene Leary and Franceline 
Cullen were married last October 29 and 
are now living in West Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut. Gene is a metallurgist at Pratt 
and Whitney in Hartford. Bill Beals mar¬ 
ried Ethelyn Mills on November 25. Bill 
is currently at Tinker Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma. Dave Springsteen and Nancy 
Neller took the fatal step also last fall, 
and are now living in Elyria, Ohio. Dave 
is working for Uncle Sam at the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in 
Cleveland. He’s doing some kind of re¬ 
search in metallurgy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Davis became the parents of 
twins David and Scott on September 29. 
Warren has a government job in Arling¬ 
ton, Va. So, belated congratulations to all. 

Among the sundry pieces of mail arriv¬ 
ing here in St. Louis recently was a note 
from Larry Leonard. Larry is still at 
Tech, reaching for a master’s degree in 
metallurgy. (The metallurgists seem to 
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have taken over this month.) Larry says'- there’s an infallible way of insuring that 


. that he is still single and plans to stay 
that way for a while. He and Jerry Cohen 
are sharing an apartment in Brookline, 
Mass., at the present time. I guess this 
means that Jerry is still at Tech too. Larry' 
mentioned that Dick Morley is engaged, 
but didn’t say to whom. Jack Maier and 
John Wahl got together and constructed 
a note in which they tell me that they 
are stationed at Dugway Proving Grounds 
in Utah. They both are working hard as 
Mess Officers. Terry Palmer is also at 
Dugway, but in a civilian status. Paul 
Valerio writes from Brooklyn that he is 
to be married to Agnes Belleuri next 
month and then will head out to Cali¬ 
fornia to work on a master’s degree at 
U.C.L.A. Paul has been working with a 
consulting engineering firm in New York 
City. Paul says that he has heard from 
Sooren Soovajian who is in Munich, Ger¬ 
many with the Army, and from John 
Zarcaro who has a commission in the 
Navy and is trying to get his wings at an 
undisclosed air base in Florida. 

Dean Jacoby sent along quite a few 
items. Larry Holmes, Bruce Backe and 
George Perry are all Second Lieutenants 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in 
Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. George Wills are liv¬ 
ing in St. Louis, where George is work¬ 
ing for the Mallinckrodt Chemical Com¬ 
pany. The Masisons — there are now four: 
Chuck, Ruthie, Dickie and Jimmie — are 
holding forth in Arlington, Va. Dave 
Vogel has finally been caught by Uncle, 
and is across the water in England. Steve 
Floreen, Bob Jones and Jim Rollbuhler 
are all with Dave Springsteen at the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau¬ 
tics in Cleveland. Steve is working with 
Dave on a research project in metallurgy. 
Bob is playing around with engine fuels, 
and Jim is trying to do something with 
rocket fuels. Ron McKay is an instructor 
at the Engineer School at Fort Belvoir. 
And Rog Griffin is still at Centerline, 
Mich., wondering w'hat he is going to do 
when he gets out of the Army. 

A few other notes picked up here and 
there show that Charlie Burnham is now 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base and 
Don Cassidy is stationed at Fort Mon¬ 
mouth, N. J. Dave Chorlian is now at 
Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey. Marion 
Jablonko has changed his first name to 
Mark. He is living in New York City at 
present. Bill Mayhew is with the Air 
Force in Plattsburg, New York. Abe 
Perera is also drawing his paycheck from 
Uncle Sam, but at Fort Belvoir, where 
all of us seem to end up sooner or later. 
And finally. Perry Smoot is still in the 
Army, but living at the U. S. Naval Base 
at Norfolk, Va. Keep the news coming. — 
Edwin G. Eicel, Jr., Secretary, 3654 
Flora Place, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

• 1955 • 

Greetings, tigers! We’ve got news for 
you! Of course, our sources are varied, 
and our biggest source is the grapevine; 
so be it known, here and now, the Class 
of 1955 does not respond to libel charges. 
If you learn here that you've been mar¬ 
ried, divorced, drafted, or exiled, don’t be 
angry; just be flattered that your friends 
are trying to keep up with you. But if 
you like to read the truth about yourself. 


happy situation. 

In connection with this we hereby 
print our first formal apology (we sure 
hope it’s our last). We recently received 
a letter from Bob Dettmer that began, 
“You don’t know how surprised I was to 
read about my marriage to Elenor Co¬ 
bum in the 1955 Alumni Column of the 
Technology Review. I daresay Miss Co¬ 
burn was even more surprised!” Bob goes 
on to say that his wife is the former 
Patricia York of West Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, and that Miss Cobum was her 
roommate at Wellesley and her maid-of- 
honor. Bob, we are very sorry. (We are 
sure it won’t happen again!) Seriously, 
we hope this sufficiently clears up the 
situation and that the rest of you will 
take the introductory paragraph to heart 
and save us further embarrassments. 

The architects have really been making 
the news lately. Bill Bohnert, who is now 
in New Haven at the Yale School of 
Drama, was a member of the cast of “The 
Unexpected Truth,” presented in Decem¬ 
ber for the first time in this country by 
the Drama School. Marty Raab and Gail 
Leff, both of Manhattan Beach, are now 
engaged; Marty is in the Army Signal 
Corps these days. Dan Allen and Joan 
Sternkopf of Summit, New Jersey, a Sar¬ 
gent graduate, were married back in No¬ 
vember. Ex-architect now civil engineer. 
Bob Cruickshank is at Thule Air Force 
Base, Greenland, for a year, working on 
the massive constmction job which the 
Anny Corps of Engineers is doing there. 
And Jack Dixon has left Fort Devens for 
the Pacific (address: ASA Far East, APO 
500, San Francisco). Still defending us at 
Devens are Frank Wood, and Harry 
Farrah. Recent (well, not too) graduates 
of the Army’s assorted courses are Roger 
Mackay, who was at The Engineer School 
at Fort Belvoir and John McNeilly who 
was at Fort McClellan in the Chemical 
Corps School. Another now at Belvoir is 
Dave Friedman. Dale Madden is at Army 
Chemical Center, Maryland. By the way, 
we’ve received quite a stack of new ad¬ 
dresses from the Alumni Association; so 
if you’re in search of someone, we might 
be able to help. O 11 the other hand, we 
know numerous people who have moved, 
but we’ve received no change of address 
notices. Do let us or the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion know where you are. 

We just recently received the announce¬ 
ment of the marriage of Sea McGown and 
Frances Morse of Shrewsbury, Mass. At 
last, Sea! Also Bill Karis and Jacqueline 
Hazel Pomeroy of West Hartford took the 
big step ’way back in October in a wed¬ 
ding well populated with M.I.T. Kappa 
Sig’s. The Karises are now in Montreal, 
where Bill is attending McGill. 

The “Nasatir Newsletter” has some 
items of interest. We hope Dave doesn’t 
mind the plagarism. “Bob Kolenkow 
writes of school life in Gottingen while 
his wife Anitra leams Persian and Russian 
in Germany. Lenny Wharton outlined his 
intriguing plans for his holiday travels. 
Tad Hashour describes Rome as an archi¬ 
tect’s paradise.” 

Another piece of competition has arisen 
from the far West with a Hollywood title 
— “Pasadena Confidential” edited by 
Dave and Toby Brooks. The first issue 
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was designed to bring all up to date with 
“Our Mr. Brooks,” and wife. Dave is at¬ 
tending geology grad school at Caltech, 
and Toby is attending classes in education 
at USC in L. A. A wonderful Thanks¬ 
giving was spent by them in San Fran¬ 
cisco with Dave and Maralyn Nasatir. The 
rest of the publication gives us the gen¬ 
eral impression that married grad student 
life in Pasadena is the thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able occupation for the Brooks’. Dave had 
a big gripe about the way Technique 
treated him. They made a mistake in the 
printing of his home address, and he has 
received very little mail because of it. His 
true home address is 45 Center Street, 
North Easton, Mass., and his present ad¬ 
dress is 760 E. California Street, Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. 

Received a wonderful letter from Dave 
Rados. He was with Du Pont in New 
Jersey since September. At the same time 


he took a night course in banking at Co¬ 
lumbia. Dave is now (as of Jan. 31) at 
VVright-Patterson with the USAF. He 
bumped into Clenn Jackson at Christmas 
time, and tells that Glenn is at Lackland, 
and having a great time. 

John Seiler has been pushing good ol’ 
Tech at the Choate School where he is 
an instructor this year. During their 
Christmas vacation, he brought up a few 
boys to see M.I.T. Good work, John. 

Bill Antoine was around Tech for a 
visit in December. He is still in the para¬ 
troops, and is planning on going back to 
school, probably U. of Cal., upon dis¬ 
charge. Bill looks great, and believe-it- 
or-not, is still growing. Guess the Army is 
really agreeing with him. 

Some Tidbits: We hear that Les Lee 
is at Stanford, that the John Hedbergs 
are in Louisville, and that Gary Brooks is 
at G. E. in Pittsfield, preparing to take 


the big step in June. Harry Bishop is in 
Pittsburgh with Jones and Laughlin 
Steel: Mike Chipolone is with Esso in 
Linden, N. J.; L. B. Martin is in Culver 
City, California, with Hughes Research 
and Development. 

Bob Buntschuh is at Cornell Grad 
School going for M.S. in E.E. We also 
hear that wedding bells will be ringing 
for him soon. Bob Hartman is with Edgcr- 
ton, Germeshausen, and Grier in Cam¬ 
bridge. Phil Meyforth is a Research 
Assistant at the DAC Labs at Tech. A1 
Cron is at M.I.T. Instrumentation, Bed¬ 
ford, and Larry Coffin is at the Western 
Reserve (Ohio) Medical School. 

And we’re still in the same old places, 
dying for news. P.S. You’re invited to 
swim in Cincinnati anytime! — Dell F. 
Lanier, Secretary, 3011 Vernon Place, 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. L. Dennis Shapiro, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 10-483, M.I.T. 


Of course your reservation has been made for the 


WESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

to be held at the 

HOTEL AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1956 

Internationally known members of the M.I.T. Faculty will offer a well-rounded program 
on the general tneme, “The Impact of Today’s Technology.” For example: 

George R. Harrison, Dean of Science, will discuss with you problems of “Frontiers of 
Science.” 

Theos. J. Thompson, Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineering will bring you latest 
thinking on “The Nuclear Reactor as a Tool for Research and Industry.” 

H. Guyford Stever, Chief Scientist for the Air Force whose appointment as Associate 
Dean of Engineering was recently announced, will speak on “Aeronautics’ Current Techni¬ 
cal Challenges.” 

E. P. Brooks, Dean of the School of Industrial Management has an important message 
on “Today’s Plans for Tomorrow’s Management.” 

At luncheon, J. A. Stratton, Vice-president and Provost will speak on the place of gov¬ 
ernment sponsored research and will present the film, “SAGE,” a concise and exciting de¬ 
scription of continental air defense. 

At the evening banquet. President James R. Killian, Jr. will review the role of educational 
institutions of science, engineering and management — and M.I.T.’s recent advances. 

If you require additional information — or if you are one of the few who have not yet 
made reservations for this important Western Conference — we urge you to communicate 
immediately with 

William H. MacCallum, ’24 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

612 South Flower St. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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LUMMUS’ 60 T/D UNIT FOR WESTVACO 


One of the least expensive ammonia plants ever built went 
on stream in October 1955 at the South Charleston, West 
Virginia plant of the Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 

It is a small, automatic unit designed to operate with a 
labor force of two operators per shift, and produce 60 tons 
per day of anhydrous ammonia from waste chlorine cell 
hydrogen. Carefully designed and engineered for low in¬ 
vestment and low operating costs, and incorporating all the 
latest safety features, the plant will have an unusually short 
payout time. 

This small, minimum investment unit may well be the 
prototype for agricultural and industrial ammonia plants of 
the future. Because ammonia cannot be shipped over long 
distances, many such units, properly placed at hydrogen, 
natural gas, fuel oil and other sources throughout the coun¬ 
try, would conveniently serve limited local areas. 

Lummus built the plant around existing Westvaco facil¬ 
ities in an extremely confined area (as shown in the above 
photograph) without interrupting any normal plant opera¬ 


tions, yet completed the job ahead of schedule in a brief 
seven months, with an excellent start-up. Westvaco was 
pleased with the job all along the line, from idea through 
operation. 

This is one of four ammonia projects by Lummus in the 
last two years, and adds another to the 700-plus major instal¬ 
lations completed by Lummus throughout the world. 

May we work with you on your next project? 

The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. Engineering and Sales Offices: New York, 
Houston, Montreal, London, Paris, The Hague, Bombay. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger Plant: 
Honesdale, Pa. Fabricated Piping Plant: East Chicago, Ind. 

LUMMUS 

DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR 
THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 




Type 1220-AO Klystron Oscillator, $205, without tube 
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The Type 1220-A Klystron Oscillator is a low cost, small and 
compact microwave signal source designed for use where the com¬ 
plexity of a signal generator is not required. This new Oscillator is 
both convenient and flexible in operation ... a UHF-SHF signal 
source that is capable of producing a stable high-frequency signal 
of adequate power for laboratory measurements, production-test 
work, or for use in college experimental class. 

Standard reflex klystron tubes with self-contained cavities are 
used in the Oscillator. Eight different tubes are provided to cover 
the 2.7 to 7.5 kMc range. An important feature of this versatile 
self-contained unit is the provision for internal square-wave modu¬ 
lation, and the ease with which it can be pulse or frequency modu¬ 
lated from external sources. 


1220-A Unit Klystron Oscillator 
supplies JAN specified 3000-Me 
for measurement of coaxial- 
cable attenuation characteristics. 


Frequency Range: Depends on klystron tube used (see table); all units are other¬ 
wise identical — frequency range of any unit can be changed to that of 
any other by inserting the appropriate klystron tube. 


Range 

Type No. & Price’ 
Klystron Oscillator 
including tube 

Klystron 

Tube 

Type 

Price 

for 

Tube 

only 

Nominal 

Power Out (mw) 
Average Over 
Frequency Range 

2700-2960 Me 

1220-A1, $254.65 

726C 

$ 49.65 

100 

2950-3275 Me 

1220-A2, $272.90 

6043 

$ 67.90 

90 

3400-3960 Me 

1220-A3, $265.75 

2K29 

$ 60.75 

90 

3840-4460 Me 

1220-A4, $312.15 

2K56 

$107.15 

75 

4240-4910 Me 

1220-A5, $261.45 

2K22 

$ 56.45 

100 

5100-5900 Me 

1220-A6, $301.45 

6115 

$ 96.45 

80 

5925-6450 Me 

1220-A7, $272.90 

QK404 

$ 67.90 

100 

6200-7425 Me 

1220-A8, $272.90 

5976 

S 67.90 

90 


The klystron tubes used in these oscillators are designed for 
relatively infrequent tuning. The flexible copper diaphragm used 
to vary the frequency is subject to failure due to fatigue. 

•Note: Power Supply Required. 


Infernal Modulation: 1-kc square wave, adjustable *15 cycles 

External Modulation: 

3 wave. 50 c to 200 kc; sine or square-wave modulating signal of at 


least 15v, rms required — G-R Type 1210-B R-C Oscillator recommended 
modulator. 

» 1 to 10,000 ms duration, 0.25 ms rise and fall time, 50 c to 200 kc 
ion rate; at least 20v peak pulse voltage required — Type 1217-A 
Unit Pulser recommended modulator. 

Frequency Modulation at least *10 Me excursion obtained with less than 
3 db change in output — at 60 c an rms input of the order of lOv is suitable. 


Resonant frequencies of crystal 
rectifiers checked by production- 
test setup in which Klystron Os¬ 
cillator supplies 4200-Mc signal. 
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Output Connector: 50!i Type 874 Coaxial Connector. 

Power Supply: 

Type 1201-A Unit Regulated Power Supply, $80.00, recommended for high 
stability and minimum incidental fm. 

Type 1203-A Unit Power Supply, $40. tor less critical applications where 
cost is an important factor. 

Type 1202-A Unit Vibrator Power Supply, $125.00, for use in the field from 
6v or 12v, d-c power. 

Accessories Recommended: Type 874-G10 10-db Pad and Type 874-G20 20-dt> 
Pad — Type 874-Q series of Adaptors for connection to circuits fitted with 
military-type connectors. 


Wt Sell Direct. Prices shown are net, bob. Cambridge or West Concord. Mass. 
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MOTOR CONTROLS 
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R-l-C OfCAOfS 
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WAVE FILTERS 













